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These  volumes  contain  the  latest  and  some  of  the 
earliest  philosophical  writings  of  James  Frederick 
Terrier.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  at  St  Andrews  upon 
the  early  Greek  Philosophy ;  his  lectures  were  care- 
fully written  down  before  delivery,  in  many  cases 
re-written,  and  throughout  diligently  revised.  The 
repeated  shocks  of  illness  which,  for  some  years  be- 
fore his  death,  gradually  undermined  his  physical 
powers,  probably  rendered  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
less  perfect  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  both 
as  to  extent  in  general  and  elaboration  in  detaiL 
Nevertheless  it  is  believed  that  these  lectures, 
fragmentary  as  they  are,  contain  enough  of  what  is 
original  and  valuable  to  justify  their  publication. 
They  wiU  assuredly  not  make  his  memory  less  dear 
to  all  who  knew  and  loved  him  living ;  they  may 
possibly  help  to  make  it  dear  to  all  who  love  phi- 
losophy. 


vm 
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James  Frederick  Feirier,  son  of  John  Ferrier,  W,S,, 
grandson  of  James  Ferrierj  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  was  bom  in  Edinbuigli,  June  16,  1808, 
His  mother,  Margaret,  was  sister  of  Professor  John 
Wilson  ;  his  aunt,  Susan  Ferrier,  honoured  by  the 
high  praise  and  the  friendship  of  Scott,  was  the 
authorea^  of  *  Marriage/  '  Destiny,*  and  *  The  Inherits 
ance/  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  manse 
of  Ruthwell,  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  lived  in  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Duncan.  Here  first  was 
awakened  in  his  mind  the  lively  interest  and  affec- 
tion which  he  never  lost  for  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  the 
Latin  poets  in  general :  he  often  spoke  in  later  life 
of  the  new  source  of  delight  then  opened  to  him 
in  these  authors.     He  also  iietained  through  after 
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He  had  early  selected  this  pursuit  as  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  congenial  to  his  powers ;  and  as  far  as  his 
devotion  to  it  may  Jiave  needed  for  its  full  growth 
sympathy  and  encouragement  from  another  mind, 
such  nourishment  was  amply  supplied  by  his  intimacy 
with  Sir  William  Hamilton.  This  intimacy,  com- 
mencing in  1831,  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship, 
and  continued  thoroughly  cordial  and  affectionate, 
both  in  agreement  and  in  difference  on  philosophical 
questions.  In  one  of  his  early  essays  Ferrier  ex- 
presses his  ardent  admiration  of  this  great  teacher, 
(see  voL  ii.  p.  300),  and  in  a  later  treatise,  principally 
directed  against  some  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  posi- 
tions, he  speaks  thus  of  him :  "  He  has  taught  those 
who  study  him  to  think,  and  he  must  stand  the  con- 
sequence, whether  they  think  in  unison  with  himself 
or  not.  We  conceive,  however,  that  even  those  who 
differ  from  him  most,  would  readily  own  that  to  his  in- 
structive disquisitions  they  were  indebted  for  at  Igast 
half  of  all  they  know  of  philosophy."  A  tribute  of 
loving  reverence  to  Hamilton's  memory,  written  soon 
after  his  death,  wiU  be  found  in  voL  L  p.  488-90. 

The  silent  workings  of  home  influences  had  tended 
not  the  less  surely  to  arouse  and  widen  his  intellectual 
sympathies.  Having  relations  on  both  sides  so  highly 
gifted  with  literary  ability,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr  Ferrier  should  have  combined  with  his  meta- 
physical predilections  a  powerful  and  at  the  same 
time  discriminating  interest  in  all  varieties  of  mental 
culture.    Letters  still  preserved  show  how  frank  and 
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cordial  was  the  intercoui^e  which  kated,  till  her  death 
ia  1854,  between  him  and  his  aunt,  Susan  Fernet. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  wami 
admiration  which  he  always  felt  and  avowed  for  bis 
uncle,  John  "Wibon,  whose  son-in-law  he  became  in 
1837,  and  whose  litemty  remains  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged  in  editing  during  the  years  1856, 1857,  and  1858. 
He  used  to  express  himself,  speaking  of  Wilson,  in 
some  such  terms  as  these — ■'  I  find,  well  as  I  knew 
him,  that  I  can  hardly  even  now  bring  up  to  myself 
a  real  picture  of  what  he  was  in  his  brightest  moods, 
far  less  conkl  I  hope  to  communicate  the  truth  to 
others  who  had  not  known  him,"  ^ 

His  uncle's  house  presented  many  opportunities  to 
Mr  Ferrier  of  mixing  in  society  that  included  names 
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his  ill-fated  foreign  journey.  Mr  Ferrier  was  also  a 
passenger,  and  scarcely  dared  to  look  on  the  almost 
unconscious  form  of  one  whose  genius  he  so  warmly 
admired."  *  It  may  be  there  are  those  who  will  in 
coming  years  speak  to  their  children  of  similar  feel- 
ings awakened  in  themselves,  as  they  watched  a  feeble 
frame,  whose  worn  features  revealed,  amid  the  light 
of  piercing  intellect,  acute  suffering  held  down  by 
heroic  endurance,  in  the  quiet  town  of  St  Andrews. 

To  philosophy  he  ever  gave  his  first  and  unwaver- 
ing devotion ;  he  doubtless  felt  himself,  and  it  will 
probably  be  allowed  by  discerning  judges,  that  the 
genuine  interest  which  he  maintained  to  the  last  in 
literature  not  technically  or  nominally  philosophical, 
made  him  in  no  way  less  able  to  preserve  his  primary 
allegiance  unalloyed.  He  read  works  of  imagination 
with  deep  imaginative  sympathy :  a  strong  poetical 
element  in  his  own  nature  responded  vividly  to  the 
subtlest  touch  of  all  true  poetry.  His  numerous  con- 
tributions to  *  Blackwood's  Magazine'  attest  to  what 
extent  the  various  sides  of  literature  possessed  attrac- 
tions for  him.  For  special  mention  may  be  selected, 
— The  Translation  of  Tieck*s  Pietro  d'Abano,  in 
August  1839  ;  of  Deinhardstein's  Picture  of  Danae, 
September  1841;  The  Tittle-Tattle  of  a  PhQosopher, 
December  1841 ;  and  the  Keview  of  Miss  Barrett's 
Poems,  November  1844.  To  some  among  the  many 
readers  whose  admiration  for  Mrs  Browning's  genius 

*  Quoted  from  Principal  Forbes's  address  to  the  Students  of  St 
Andrews,  November  1864. 
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b  deep  and  sincere,  it  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  peruse  an  extract  from  this  article,  written  at  a 
time  when  her  extraordinary  powers  were  far  less 
generally  recognised  than  now: — 

"If  the  poetess  does  not  always  command  our 
unqnalified  approbation,  we  are  at  all  times  disposed 
to  bend  in  reverence  before  the  deep-hearted  and 
highly  accomplished  woman — a  woman  whose  powers 
appear  to  us  to  extend  over  a  wider  and  profounder 
range  of  thought  and  feeling  than  ever  before  fell 
within  the  intellectual  compass  of  any  of  the  softer 
sex.  If  we  might  venture  to  divine  this  lady's  moral 
and  intellectual  character  from  the  general  tone  of 
her  writingSj  we  should  say,  that  never  did  woman's 
mind  dwell  more  habitually  among  the  thoughts  of 
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we  think  her  very  successful  when  she  deals  diiectlj 
with  the  mysteries  of  divine  truth,  but  because  she 
makes  us  feel,  even  when  handling  the  least  sacred 
subjects,  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  heart,  which, 
in  its  purity,  sees  God.  In  the  writings  of  such  a 
woman,  there  must  be  much  which  is  calculated  to 
be  a  blessing  and  a  benefit  to  mankind.  If  her  genius 
always  found  a  suitable  exponent  in  her  style,  she 
would  stand  unrivalled,  we  think,  among  the  poetesses 
of  England.     .     .     . 

"  If  any  of  our  remarks  have  been  over-harsh,  we 
most  gladly  qualify  them  by  saying,  that,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  Miss  Barrett's  poetical  merits  infi- 
nitely outweigh  her  defects.  Her  genius  is  profound, 
unsullied,  and  without  a  flaw.  The  imperfections  of 
her  manner  are  mere  superficial  blots  which  a  little 
labour  might  remove.  Were  the  blemishes  of  her 
style  tenfold  more  numerous  than  they  are,  we  should 
still  revere  this  poetess  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  her 
sex ;  for  her  works  have  impressed  us  with  the  con- 
viction, that  powers  such  as  she  possesses  are  not 
merely  the  gifts  or  accomplishments  of  a  highly  in- 
tellectual woman,  but  that  they  are  closely  inter- 
twined with  aU  that  is  purest  and  loveliest  in  good- 
ness and  in  truth." 

In  1851,  when  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  now 
Lord  Lytton,  was  preparing  to  republish  his  transla- 
tion of  Schiller's  Ballads,  he  frequently  corresponded 
with  Mr  Terrier,  whose  critical  judgment  and  skiU 
in  detecting  the  finer  shades  of  meaning  in  the  original 
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German  he  Mghly  valued,  as  his  dedication  to  the 
poems  amply  testifies. 

Mr  Femer*s  earliest  public  essay  in  metaphysical 
science  consists  of  the  papers,  henj  republished,  which. 
under  the  title  *'  An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy 
of  Consciousness/'  he  contributed  to  *  Blackwood's 
Magazine'  in  1838  and  1839,  "undertaking/*  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  said,  "the  solution  of  problems 
hitherto  nnattempted  in  the  humbler  speculation  of 
this  country.**  For  some  years  after  this  he  wrote 
occasional  articles  in  that  Magazine,  and  must  have 
become  in  the  mean  time  well  known  to  many  per- 
sons in  Edinbui^b  as  one  who  delighted  in  exploring 
questions  that  task  powers  of  abstractiou  and  subtle 
thoughL     In  1842  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
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of  his  uncle.  Professor  Wilson,  he  became  candi- 
date for  the  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
in  1856  he  songht  to  succeed  to  the  chair  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  vacated  by  the  death  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton.  On  both  occasions  the  voice  of  the 
electors  determined  otherwise;  his  name  and  his 
immediate  influence  as  a  teacher  are  destined  to  be 
pre-eminently  associated  with  St  Andrews. 

While  holding  this  office  Mr  Ferrier  published,  in 
1848,  a  pamphlet  (anonymous),  entitled  'Observa- 
tions on  Church  and  State,  suggested  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll's  Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland ;'  and  in  1858  a  '  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon- 
ourable the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  on  the  Neces- 
sity of  a  Change  in  the  Patronage  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh/  He  also  continued  to  write  occasional 
articles  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  which  prove  that 
his  professional  studies,  ardently  as  they  were  pur- 
sued, did  not  entirely  monopolise  his  attention. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  professorship,  his  lec- 
tures seem  to  have  been  more  devoted  to  setting 
forth  and  criticising  the  various  schemes  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  which  have  arisen  since  the 
time  of  Descartes  and  Locke,  than  to  exhibiting  in 
systematic  order  new  views  of  his  own,  except  in  so 
far  as  this  cannot  be  avoided  in  commenting  on  the 
doctrines  of  others.  He  wrote  of  his  professional 
labours  to  a  friend : — "  I  cancel  and  re- write  about 
a  third  of  my  lectures  every  year ;  a  circumstance 
which,  if  it  proves  that  my  lectures  were  bad  to  begin 
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with,  also  proves  that  they  have  some  chance  of 

growng  better.*'  For  two  or  three  yeara  before  he 
publisbed  Ms  'Institutes  of  Metaphysic'  (io  1854), 
he  bad  regularly  developed  to  his  hearers,  proposition 
by  proposition^  the  theory  coutained  in  that  work. 
On  this  theoTj^  he  frequently  corresponded  with  his 
friends.  It  may  fairly  he  presumed  that  in  address* 
ing  a  subtle  metaphysical  thinker,  capable  among 
few  other  Englishmen  of  estimating  what  bad  been 
done  for  philosophy  by  Kant,  and  better  acquainted 
than  most  mth  the  later  labours  of  Kant's  successors, 
Mr  Ferrier  would  especially  aim  at  aiding  the  im- 
pression  wliich  his  own  new  speculations  might 
produce,  by  distinctness  and  forcible  lucidity  in  an- 
nouncing tliem.     For  this  reason  there  is  inserteti  at 
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been  by  many  misunderstood,  by  some  imfairly  re- 
presented; and  to  this  circumstance  he  partly  attri- 
buted his  failure  to  obtain  the  Chair  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  Edinburgh.  In  some  passages  a 
warmth  of  feeling  and  expression  Vas  perceptible, 
not  perhaps  surprising  in  one  who  felt  convinced 
that  injurious  and  imwarranted  misconceptions  of 
his  meaning  had  prevailed  against  him,  but  not 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  calmness  best  fitted 
to  the  treatment  of  philosophical  questions,  a  quality 
which  few  thinkers  could  value  more  highly  than 
Mr  Ferrier  himself*  It  has  been  accordingly  judged 
unnecessary  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  this  pamphlet ; 
anything  that  could  needlessly  give  pain  the  Editors 
have  thought  it  right  to  omit,  while  they  hope  that 
nothing  essential  or  possessing  significance  for  the 
vindication  of  the  Author's  system  has  disappeared 
bom  the  remodelled  form  in  which  it  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  as  '  Appendix  to  the  Institutes 
of  Metaphysic/ 

His  labours  as  a  professor  were  prompted  by  un- 
sparing energy ;  they  were  rewarded  by  one  of  the 

•  A  characteristic  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  may  illustrate 
his  deliberate  judgment  on  this  head.  He  wrote  in  1851 : — **  One 
thing  I  would  recommend,  not  to  be  too  sharp  in  your  criticism  of 
others.  No  one  has  committed  this  fault  oftener,  or  is  more  dis- 
posed to  commit  it,  than  myself ;  but  I  am  certain  that  it  is  not 
pleasing  to  the  reader,  and  after  an  interval  it  is  displeasing  to 
oneself!  In  the  heat  and  hnrry  of  writing  a  lecture  I  often  hit  a 
brother  philosopher,  as  I  think,  cleverly  enough,  but  on  coming  to 
it  coolly  next  year  I  very  seldom  repeat  the  passage.  I  am  not, 
however,  ^charging  you  with  this  fault,  but  merely  putting  you  on 
your  guard  against  if 
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truest  evidences  of  merit,  the  devoted  sympathy  and 
attachment  of  his  pupils.  To  stimulate  their  miiids 
to  philosophic  thought,  to  lead  them  to  insight  rather 
than  tenacity  of  conviction,  and  empower  them  to 
think  for  themselves, — this,  as  the  steady  principle  of 
his  endeavours,  ia  reputedly  set  forth  ui  bis  lectutes, 
and  undeviatingly  ruled  his  practice.  In  all  matters 
of  College  business  his  sound  jodgmeot  and  \'igorous 
good  sense  were  acknowledged  and  looked  up  to  by 
his  colleagues.  His  students  felt  sure  there  was  not 
one  among  their  professors  to  whose  generous  con- 
sideration of  their  feelings  they  might  more  confi- 
dently trust,  or  whose  resolute  assertion  of  all  that 
was  due  to  his  own  office  they  mmt  more  implicitly 
respect.     They  revered  him  as  a  guide  to  truth  and 
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health.  But  for  him  philosophy  had  deeper  channs 
th£Ui  for  most  even  of  laborious  and  meditative  in- 
quirers. The  "  diflBciilt  air "  which  surrounds  the 
top  of  the  mountain  of  speculation,  exhausting  to 
common  travellers  in  that  high  region,  was  to  him  as 
the  daily  breath  of  life.  Those  among  his  acquaint- 
ance for  whom  such  abstruser  pursuits  had  no  attrac- 
tion, could  not  but  feel  and  acknowledge  the  largeness 
of  mind  and  heart  which  enlivened  his  social  inter- 
course, which  sought  for  no  display,  but  manifested 
itself  in  the  readiness  with  which  he  entered  alike 
into  the  common  business  and  recreation  of  every- 
day life,  and  into  all  general  topics  of  rational 
interest.  The  most  devoted  of  all  students,  he  was 
the  last  man  to  whom  any  one  who  knew  him,  or 
even  casually  met  him,  could  have  thought  of  apply- 
ing the  description  of  "  pedant."  In  mixed  company, 
his  graceful  courtesy,  his  rich  and  genial  humour, 
and  the  fine  unstrained  benignity  which,  being  heart- 
deep,  inspired  his  whole  manner,  secured  general 
admiration  and  goodwill  There  was  hardly  a  social 
meeting  at  St  Andrews  at  which  his  presence,  ex- 
pected or  unexpected,  would  not  have  been  welcomed 
with  genuine  gladness;  nor  could  any  subject  be 
mooted  on  which  his  views,  however  unobtrusively 
expressed,  would  not  have  been  listened  to  with 
respectful  attention. 

His  general  appearance,  and  latterly  his  disincli- 
nation to  any  but  the  most  moderate  exercise,  sug- 
gested the  impression  that  his  health  was  far  from 
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robust,  but  it  seemed  mostly  to  preserve  an  equable 
tenor  till  the  first  violent  seizure  which  prostrated 
his  strength,  so  that  it  never  could  be  fullj  restored. 
This  was  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  which  came 
npon  him  (with  nothiiig  obvious  to  account  for  it) 
early  in  November  1861.  For  several  hours  he  was 
considered  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  but  the  vital 
power  was  not  entirely  shattered ;  a  temporary  re- 
covery  took  place,  but  the  weakness  which  followed 
prevented  him  from  continuing  his  lectures  tOl  some 
weeks  later.  At  that  time  the  largest  apartment  in 
his  house  was  fitted  up  as  a  lecture-room,  where  his 
students  met,  it  being  judged  unsafe  for  him  t-o  un- 
dergo the  fatigue  of  moving  daily  as  far  as  the  Col- 
lege class-room.     The  date  of  several  of  his  lectui^e^ 
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Od  the  whole,  after  this  first  formidable  attack  it 
began  to  be  manifest  that  life  was  but  a  continued 
unequal  struggle  against  manifold  besieging  forces. 
From  this  time,  though  he  often  spoke  hopefully  of  his 
state  of  health,  he  must  have  anticipated  as  far  from 
improbable  that  any  day  or  hour  might  bring  a  rapidly 
fatal  onset  of  his  malady.  Towards  his  friends,  dur- 
ing this  interval,  all  that  was  sweetest  in  his  dispo- 
sition seemed  to  gain  strength  and  expansion  from 
the  near  shadow  of  death.  He  spoke  of  death  with 
entire  fearlessness,  and  though  this  was  nothing  new 
to  those  who  knew  him  best,  it  impressed  their  minds 
ajb  this  time  more  vividly  than  ever.  The  less  they 
dared  to  hope  for  his  life  being  prolonged,  the  more 
their  love  and  regard  were  deepened  by  his  tender 
thoughtfulness  for  others,  and  the  kindliness  which 
annihilated  aU  absorbing  concern  for  himself.  In 
many  little  characteristic  touches  of  humour,  frank- 
ness, beneficence,  beautiful  gratitude  for  any  slight 
help  or  attention,  his  truest  and  best  nature  seemed 
to  come  out  all  the  more  freely ;  he  grew,  as  it  were, 
more  and  more  entirely  himself  indeed.  If  ever  a 
man  was  true  to  philosophy,  or  a  man's  philosophy 
true  to  liim,  it  was  so  with  Terrier  during  all  the 
time  when  he  looked  death  in  the  face  and  possessed 
his  soul  in  patience.  As  the  light  of  all  his  friend- 
ships shone  ever  with  steadier  brightness,  past  ani- 
mosities sank  out  of  sight.  At  a  time  when  he  was 
too  Ul  to  see  any  visitor,  the  card  was  brought  to 
him  of  a  former  opponent  on  philosophical  questions. 
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whose  criticisms  of  his  views  had  been  regarded  hy 
him  as  unjust,  and  had  provoked  some  warmth  of 
language  in  his  reply  to  them,  but  who  now  called 
to  inquire  after  his  health*  He  was  perceptibly 
touched  by  this  mark  of  friendly  feeliog,  and  ex* 
claimed,  "  That  must  be  a  good  fellow  I " 

Twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  1863,  in  January 
and  October,  an  assault  of  illness  more  than  usually 
threatening  had  come  on*  He  had,  in  the  June  of 
this  year,  travelled  to  London,  to  examine  in  philo- 
sophy the  students  of  the  London  L^niversity,  and 
had  purposed  doing  so  again  in  October;  but  after 
this  attack  it  was  obviously  impossible.  On  the 
31st  of  October,  Dr  Christison  was  consulted  about 
his  state,  and  pronounced  his  cose  to  be  past  hope  of 
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the  close,  tended  by  the  watchful  care  of  his  devoted 
wife  and  children. 

He  breathed  his  last  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday  the  11th  of  June  1864;  his 
mortal  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  many 
to  whom  his  memory  is  dear,  and  rest  near  those  of 
his  father  and  grandfather  in  St  Cuthbert's  Church- 
yard in  Edinburgh. 

What  Ferrier  was,  is  more  surely  treasured  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  than  it  can  be  livingly 
communicated  in  language  to  others :  nevertheless  it 
appears  due  to  truth  to  record  the  utterances  of  some 
friends,  who,  from  their  constant  and  familiar  inter- 
course, had  the  best  means  of  knowing  and  estim- 
ating him  aright.  Contributions  towards  this  end 
have  been  asked  from  a  few,  and  granted  with  ready 
kindness. 

Principal  Tulloch,of  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews, 
writes  thus : — 

"  By  the  time  I  came  to  St  Andrews  (1854)  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier  had  reached  the  maturity  of  his  powers, 
if  not  of  his  reputation.  The  *  Institutes  of  Meta- 
physic'  were  just  published,  and  I  had  read  the 
volume  with  great  admiration,  fascinated  particularly 
by  the  boldness  and  brilliant  subtlety  of  its  specula- 
tions. We  soon  formed  a  fast  friendship ;  and  as  for 
some  years  we  both  remained  at  St  Andrews,  in  sum- 
mer as  well  as  winter,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  con- 
stantly meeting  together.  His  interest  in  intellectual 
discussions  was  unceasing;  his  love  of  books,  and  his 
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appreciation  of  literature  in  all  its  higher  forms,  as 
fresh  as  that  of  a  youth  in  the  first  flush  of  his  stud- 
ies, and  a  more  delightful  companion  therefore  could 
not  be  imagined.  There  are  those  who  along  with 
me,  I  am  sure,  can  never  forget  the  pleasantness  of 
those  early  years  in  St  Andrews,  when  our  friend  was 
still  in  vigorous  health,  and  eager  to  encounter  any 
disputant  in  his  favourite  subjects.  The  playful 
hnmonr  w^hich  he  mingled  with  the  most  abstract 
discussions,  the  heights  of  metaphysical  argument 
which  lie  scaled  so  easily,  and  in  the  rare  atmospliere 
of  w^hich  he  was  able  to  sustain  himself  longer  than 
any  other  disputant  I  ever  knew,  his  genial  and  frank 
bearing,  and  the  welcome  and  fairness  of  spirit  with 
w^liich  he  always  met  opposition,  gave  a  grt^at  attrac- , 
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was  to  see  the  close,  I  was  with  him  almost  every 
day.  At  this  time  I  was  myself  laid  aside  from  sys- 
tematic work  of  any  kind,  while  his  obviously  failing 
health  and  incapacity  to  walk  any  distance  without 
suffering  invited  companionship.  His  intellectual 
interest  was  as  keen  as  ever,  but  the  hope  of  doing 
much  more  was  fast  dying  out.  He  reflected  with 
satisfaction  that  he  had  completed  his  lectures  on  the 
Early  Greek  Philosophy,  and  he  would  fain  have  been 
spared  for  a  renewed  study  of  Plato,  and  a  fresh  and 
extended  treatment  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy.  He 
felt  this  to  be  no  longer  possible ;  but  his  mind  na- 
turally lingered  round  his  favourite  subject,  and  we 
spent  the  summer  in  reading  together  some  of  the 
Dialogues  in  which  he  formerly  delighted,  and  had 
carefully  pencilled  with  his  notes.  He  took  it  into  his 
head  also  to  read  through  Virgil,  and  I  used  some- 
times to  join  him  in  the  evenings  which  he  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  The  companionship  was  a  great  plea- 
sure to  me,  and  seemed  in  some  degree  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  his  bodily  languor.  The  strength  and 
patience  of  his  character,  and  buoyant  energy  and 
varied  activity  of  his  mind,  were  never  more  con- 
spicuous. We  had  many  earnest  conversations,  too, 
about  more  solemn  matters;  for  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  a  reason  so  inquisitive  and  reflective  as  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier's  had  pondered  much  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  He  was  unable  to  feel  much  interest  in  any 
of  its  popular  forms,  but  he  had  a  most  intense 
interest  in  its  great  mysteries,  and  a  thorough  rever- 
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ence  for  its  truths,  ivhen  these  were  not  disfigured  by 
superstition  or  formalism.  Hia  large  thonghtfulness 
made  him  indifferent  to  minor  matters,  which  to 
many  minds  represent  so  much  of  religion,  and  he 
had  perhaps  too  vehement  a  dislike  to  certain  aspects 
of  pietistic  acti\nty;  but  he  had  true  roligioiis  im- 
pulses ;  and  Christian  truth,  expressed  in  a  manly, 
straightforward,  and  unexaggerated  manner,  always 
impressed  him-  He  was  open  to  the  light  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  might  come ;  but  he  also  felt  that 
there  was  much  regarding  which  we  must  be  content 
here  to  remain  in  darkness,  and  to  await  the  solution 
of  the  future. 

"  There  was  at  all  times  in  Professor  Feirier's  char- 
acter great  sweetness  and  a  certain  charm  of  loyal 
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his  work  was  not  far  off.  All  this  exerted  a  soften- 
ing influence  on  his  character  and  brought  out  its 
finer  tradts.  He  had  long  known,  there  is  reason  to 
thinks  of  his  weakness,  and  that  there  was  something 
mortal  in  it  He  certainly  had  no  faith  that  any 
change  of  scene  or  any  appliance  of  medical  skill 
would  be  of  avail  in  his  case ;  and  so  he  quietly, 
steadily,  and  cheerfully  faced  the  issue.  There  was 
a  singular  depth  and  immovableness  in  his  cheer- 
ful patience.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  him 
complain,  and  I  have  seen  him  in  great  languor 
and  pain.  He  might  give  utterance  to  a  half-play- 
ful, half-grim  expression  regarding  his  sufferings, 
but  he  never  seemed  to  think  there  was  anything 
strange  in  them,  anything  that  he  should  not  bear 
calmly  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian  Neither  did  he 
say  much  of  unfinished  work  which  he  might  have 
done,  although  such  work  had  been  formerly  much 
in  his  heart  He  expressed  few  regrets,  he  spoke  of 
no  fears.  He  looked  heroically  yet  humbly  into  the 
future,  and  did  such  work  as  he  could  with  interest 
and  diligence  to  the  end.  On  the  very  day  before 
his  final  seizure,  I  believe,  he  was  in  his  library,  as 
was  his  wont,  busy  amongst  his  books. 

"  Many  men  can  do  good  and  able  work  in  the 
world,  but  there  are  only  a  few  anywhere,  in  any 
institution,  who  invest  their  work  with  that  nameless 
personal  influence  which  captivates  while  it  instructs 
the  young,  which  quickens  their  intellectual  enthu- 
siasm and  expands  and  refines  their  feelings  in  the 
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process  of  education.  No  one  was  ever  more  gifted 
with  tliiB  mre  endowment  than  Professor  Feriier. 
There  was  a  buoyaiit  and  graceful  charm  in  all  he 
did,  a  perfect  sympathy,  cordiality,  and  frankness^ 
which  won  the  hearts  of  his  students,  as  of  all  who 
nought  his  intellectual  companionship.  Maintaining 
the  dignity  of  his  position  with  easy  indifference,  he 
could  condescend  to  the  most  free  and  affectionate 
intercourse ;  make  his  students,  as  it  were,  partis 
with  him  in  his  discussions,  and  whUe  guiding  them 
irith  a  master-hand,  awaken  at  the  same  time  their 
own  activities  of  thought  as  fellow-workers  with  him- 
eelf.  There  was  nothing,  I  am  sure,  more  valuable 
in  his  teaching  than  this,  nothing  for  which  his  stu- 
dents will  lonj^er  remember  it  with  mutitude.     No 
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He  conducted  his  thinking,  as  it  were,  in  broad  day. 
The  student  could  see  eveiy  turn  and  winding  of  it ; 
and  the  frankness  of  his  manner  gave  a  singular 
attraction  to  the  frank  boldness  of  his  intellect,  and 
more  than  anything,  perhaps,  explained  the  mingled 
love  and  admiration  with  which  he  was  r^arded. 
And  yet,  with  all  his  easy  cordiality,  so  manly  was 
he,  and  so  commanding  the  natural  relations  of  his 
mind  to  others,  that  I  do  not  fancy  it  could  have 
entered  into  the  head  of  even  the  most  presumptuous 
student  to  take  any  liberty  with  him.  If  it  was  his 
happy  power  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  and  call  forth 
interest  in  the  young,  he  was  no  less  able,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  preserve  the  most  perfect  order.  And 
while  he  awakened  affection,  he  never  failed  to  secure 
respect." 

Professor  Shairp  of  St  Andrews  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1857  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  my  appointment  at  St  Andrews  led  to  a 
long  correspondence,  which  I  have  not  preserved. 
But  the  one  impression  left  on  me  was  that  of  Fenier's 
manliness,  justness,  and  high  honour,  combined  with 
the  finest  consideration  and  most  delicate  courtesy 
towards  all  concerned.  Not  to  speak  of  personal 
gratitude  towards  him  for  having  so  smoothed  the 
way  through  many  practical  difficulties,  the  whole 
tone  of  his  letters  left  on  me  a  delightful  impression 
of  his  character.     1  need  hardly  say  that  my  inter- 
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course  with  him  during  the  iie3Et  seven  years  was 
entirely  according  to  this  beginning, 

"  Now  and  then,  when  I  could,  I  used  to  go  and 
hear  him  lecture ;  I  never  saw  anything  better  than 
his  manner  towards  his  students.  There  was  in  it 
ease,  yet  dignity  so  respectful  both  to  them  and 
to  himself  that  no  one  could  think  of  presuming 
with  hinu  Yet  it  was  unusually  kindly,  and  full 
of  a  playful  humour  which  greatly  attached  them 
to  him.  No  one  could  be  farther  removed  from 
either  the  Don  or  the  Disciplinarian,  But  his 
look  of  keen  intellect  and  high  breeding,  combined 
with  gentleness  and  feeling  for  his  students,  com- 
manded attention  more  than  any  discipline  could 
have  done. 
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forcing  their  own  idiosyncrasies  on  others  who  had 
no  mind  for  them. 

"  Sometimes,  when  we  found  him  in  his  library  on  a 
winter  afternoon,  he  would  begin  talking  of  Horace, 
who  was  a  special  favourite  of  his.  He  used  to 
amuse  himself  with  translating  some  of  the  Odes 
into  English  verse,  and  he  would  now  and  then  read 
what  he  had  done  in  this  way.  These  translations 
were  always  unconventional  and  racy,  sometimes 
very  felicitous  in  their  turns.  They  brought  out  a 
vein  of  secret  himiour  running  through  many  of 
the  Odes  in  which  it  had  not  been  hitherto  sus- 
pected. 

"At  other  times  I  have  heard  him  discourse  of 
Wordsworth,  and  of  the  early  feelings  which  that  great 
poet  had  awakened  in  him.  When  he  spoke  on  this 
and  other  kindred  subjects  he  brought  out  a  richness 
of  literary  knowledge,  and  a  delicacy  and  keenness 
of  appreciation,  of  which  his  philosophic  writings, 
except  by  their  fine  style,  give  no  hint.  I  used 
sometimes  to  think  that  the  exclusively  abstract 
line  of  thinking  to  which  he  had  in  his  later  years 
devoted  himself,  and  the  demonstrative  form  into 
which  he  had  tried  to  cast  his  thoughts,  had  shut 
out  the  free  play  of  those  imaginative  perceptions, 
with  which,  unlike  most  other  living  metaphysicians, 
he  was  by  nature  richly  gifted. 

"His  malady,  which  no  doubt  he  himself  had 
known  long  before,  first  revealed  itself  fully  to  those 
beyond  his  own  household  by  the  severe  illness  with 
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wWcli  lie  was  attacked  a  few  daja  after  the  inBtal- 
lation  of  Mr  Stirling  of  Keir  as  Lord  Eector.  At  the 
dinner  given  on  that  occasion  Mr  Ferrier  had,  it  was 
thought,  eanght  a  cold,  which  brought  on  a  danger- 
ous increase  of  heart-complaint  Though  he  rallied 
from  this  for  a  time,  he  never  was  as  he  had  been 
hefore.  Some  more  dangerous  sj^mptoms  showed 
themselves  in  the  summer  of  1863 ;  and  I  reniember, 
on  going  to  see  him  when  we  returned  here  in  the 
autumn,  that  he  spoke  of  hia  own  health,  not  in  a 
desponding  tone,  yet  in  a  way  that  showed  he  had 
no  hope  of  recovery. 

*'  How  he  bore  the  long  painful  wi  nter  that  followed 
you  have  heard  from  others,  and  yourself,  I  think, 
had  opportunities  of  seeing.     In  the  visits  wliich  I 
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or  something  like  this,  was  the  subject  on  which  onr 
conversation  turned  He  paused,  and  dwelt  on  the 
thought  of  the  soul's  hunger.  '  Hunger  is  the  great 
weaver  in  moral  things  as  in  physical  The  hunger 
that  is  in  the  new-bom  child  sits  weaving  the  whole 
bodily  frame,  bones  and  sinews,  out  of  nothing. 
And  so  I  suppose  in  moral  and  spiritual  things  it  is 
hunger  builds  up  the  being.'  This  was  the  purport 
of  what  he  said,  though  of  the  words  I  cannot  be 
sure  that  I  give  them  faithfully.  This  was  the  last 
time  I  ever  conversed  with  him." 

Professor  Campbell  of  St  Andrews  says: — 
"  You  have  asked  me  for  some  personal  recollec- 
tions of  my  lamented  and  revered  colleague,  Professor 
Ferrier.  Though  I  had  seen  him  at  St  Andrews  in 
1854,  and  once  again  at  Oxford,  I  date  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  from  the  autumn  of  1863,  when  I  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Greek  Chair  at  St  Andrews,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  been  already  for  some  months  a 
sufferer.  On  becoming  settled  at  St  Andrews  we 
were  most  kindly  received,  notwithstanding  his  ill- 
ness, by  him  and  his  family ;  and  I  have  a  grateful 
recollection  of  his  lively  interest,  more  welcome  be- 
cause unobtrusive,  in  my  novitiate  as  a  professor. 
He  also  asked  me  about  the  work  which  I  had  left, 
in  which  I  said  I  had  gained  friendships  which  made 
life  richer.  He  said — '  You  may  find  that  here  too.' 
"  During  the  early  part  of  my  first  session,  which 
was  his  last,  while  he  was  still  able  to  meet  his  class 
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in  hiB  own  house,  we  hsd  aeveral  conversations  on 
philosophy,  a  privilege  which  after  his  illness  in 

Decemher  could  not  be  pennitted  me,  thongh  I  had 
frequently  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  of  talking  with 
him* 

**  At  this  time  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  early  Greek  philosophers,  and  I  remember  his 
saying  r  '  I  think  what  they  were  all  driving  at  waj 
to  find  something  that  mill  outlive  us!  This  was  said 
with  much  earnestness,  and  I  have  now  before  me 
the  still  deeper  expression  of  solemnity  and  vene- 
ration which  passed  over  hia  countenance  when, 
after  speaking  of  the  duality  implied  in  all  cogni- 
tion, he  added,  ^  And  then  in  God  also — to  speculate 
about  Him — in  God  also  there  mnst  be  duality^  in 
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will  have  heard  from  others.  His  perfect  courtesy, 
manhood,  and  native  dignity  were,  with  his  stimu- 
lating intellect,  the  secret  of  their  love  for  him. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  recall  more  of  our  brief 
intercourse,  which  I  shall  always  be  most  thankful  to 
have  enjoyed-'' 

Professor  Veitch,  formerly  of  St  Andrews,  now  of 
Gla^ow,  may  be  quoted  in  conclusion. 

"  I  first  knew  Mr  Terrier  personally  in  the  winter 
of  1860-61,  as  his  colleague  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.  At  that  time  his  health,  though  good,  was 
not  robust.  He  seldom  walked  for  recreation,  spend- 
ing his  time  almost  exclusively,  when  not  in  his 
class-room,  in  his  library  among  his  books.  Drawn 
to  him  partly  by  the  interest  of  common  studies,  but 
quite  as  much  by  the  attractive  nature  of  the  man, 
I  very  soon  came  to  cherish  for  him  the  warmest 
affection.  Eefined,  courteous,  and  genial,  no  speck 
of  the  pedantry  which  occasionally  marks  the  man 
of  recluse  habits  was  visible  in  his  manner.  His 
devotion  to  abstract  thought  had  in  no  degree  dried 
up  the  freshness  or  limited  the  fulness  of  a  mind 
that  was  from  the  first  keenly  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions from  all  that  is  highest  and  finest  in  nature  and 
art  His  early  studies  and  training  had  been  literary 
rather  than  philosophical ;  ihe  beauty  of  form  and 
style  in  which  his  thoughts  were  cast  bore  marks  of 
this  early  culture. 

"  His  one  absorbing  intellectual  interest  was  ab- 
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stract  speculation,  and  that,  aljove  all,  m  the  direction 
of  metaphysics.  He  had  a  remarkable  power,  in 
conversation  on  metaphysical  points^  of  testing  and 
turning  on  all  sides  dogmas  received  or  advanced. 
I  shall  ever  look  back  with  miDgled  feelings  of  plea- 
sure and  regret  on  the  long  evenings  of  two-handed 
discussion  which  we  spent  together  during  the  four 
iidnters  of  my  residence  in  St  Andrews.  For  depth 
of  natural  interest  in  the  highest  speculative  ques- 
tions ;  for  openness,  candour^  and  withal  subtlety  of 
fence,  I  have  met  no  one  who  has  surpassed  hinL 
He  had,  as  seemed  to  me,  no  great  interest  in  the 
questions  of  psychology,  or  in  the  details  of  formal 
logic  ;  and  he  had  read  hut  slightly  in  either  depart- 
ment.     But  metaphysic  was  his   delight  and  Ids 
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in  its  keenness  and  directness.  His  metaphysical 
system,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  compass  or 
truth,  was  clear  as  daylight  through  all  its  depths. 
It  professed,  indeed,  to  afford  a  level  line  of  demon- 
stration, on  which,  when  once  one  sets  out,  there  is 
no  pause  until  the  whole  apparent  mysteiy  of  reality 
is  reached  and  cleared.  His  abstractions  and  refine- 
ments were  lofty  and  subtle,  but  his  imagination  had 
always  a  concrete  embodiment  for  the  airiest  and 
least  palpable  of  them.  The  literary  and  artistic 
faculty,  to  which  he  had  given  free  scope  in  his 
earlier  days,  was  now  the  handmaiden  of  his  intellect, 
and  set  the  most  abstract  of  his  conceptions  in  lumi- 
nous illustrations  and  exquisite  shapes  of  poetiy. 
He  retained  the  mastery  of  a  style,  clear,  idiomatic, 
and  brilliant,  which,  even  when  he  discoursed  on 

metaphysics, 

'  Caught  at  eveiy  turn 
The  colours  of  the  sun.' 

More  intellectually  intense  than  excursive,  more 
taken  with  the  harmony  and  the  march  of  demon- 
stration than  with  the  requirements  and  the  facts  of 
real  life  or  the  teachings  of  experience,  he  sought 
to  determine  by  deduction  from  principles  of  rea- 
son the  essential  nature  of  things,  and  of  existence  in 
its  greatest  generality.  '  Reasoned  truth '  was  with 
him  the  highest,  the  only  philosophy  ;  in  his  entire 
intellect  and  interests  he  was  the  type  of  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  abstract  and  deductive  school 

"  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Terrier, 
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Ids  speculative  ardour  seemed  to  be  leading  him  to* 
wards  a  principle  of  even  higher  abstraction  than 
that  of  the  *  Institutes.*  The  author  at  this  time 
most  congenial  to  his  mode  of  thought  was  HegeL 
He  studied  Hegel  for  certainly  more  than  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  without,  as  he  himself  used 
freely  to  acknowledge  to  the  end,  oomplet^ly  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  he  had  mastered  the  Hegelian  con- 
ception,— a  fact  worthy  of  note  by  the  fluent  praters 
about  Hegel  in  these  times.  It  was  obvious,  how- 
ever, from  his  conversation,  that  during  these  latter 
years  his  thoughts  were  a  good  deal  directed  to  the 
realisation  of  glimpses  of  this  conception,  and  to  its 
application  in  various  ways.  I  doubt  whether  he 
had  in  this  line  reached  a  point  that  was  entirely 
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resolution  which,  once  taken,  was  indomitable.  But 
never  were  stem  qualities  set  amid  more  genial  sur- 
roundings, or  united  with  greater  kindliness,  courtesy, 
warmth,  and  steadiness  of  aflPection.  Socially,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant,  interesting,  and  attractive  of 
men.  No  description  will  ever  enable  one  who  was 
a  stranger  to  him  personally  to  realise  the  depth  of 
humour  and  the  raciness  of  wit  which  were  in  him. 
This  was  quite  a  part  of  the  man,  spontaneous  and 
irrepressible  in  its  outflowings,  breaking  forth  often 
when  least  expected,  so  as  to  relieve  the  dulness,  it 
might  be,  of  college  deliberations,  or  infuse  pleasantry 
into  the  occasional  fierceness  of  university  polemics. 
"  He  is  now  with  us  no  longer ;  the  soul  that  strug- 
gled so  hard  with  the  hardest  things  for  human 
thought  has  passed  away  after  an  afflicting  illness, 
that  was  borne  most  touchingly,  most  heroically. 
We  miss  the  finely-cut,  decisive  face,  the  erect  manly 
presence,  the  measured  meditative  step,  the  friendly 
greeting ;  but  there  are  men,  and  Ferrier  was  one  of 
them,  for  whom,  once  known,  there  is  no  real  past. 
The  characteristic  features  and  qualities  of  such  men 
become  part  of  our  conscious  life ;  memory  keeps  them 
before  us  living  and  influential,  in  a  higher,  truer 
present  which  overshadows  the  actual  and  visible." 

To  his  friend  and  son-in-law.  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
was  intrusted  the  disposal  and  revisal  of  Mr  Ferrier*s 
manuscript  compositions.  Fitted  alike  by  his  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  his  affectionate  intimacy  with  the 
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deceased,  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  pious  duty,  he 
readily  accepted  the  task ;  but  his  early  return,  after 
a  few  months'  furlough,  to  the  labour  of  an  important 
office  in  India,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  actual 
publication.  Another  friend,  who  had  the  advantage 
of  consulting  unreservedly  with  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
and  b^ing  made  fuUy  acquainted  with  his  views,  un- 
dertook, in  accordance  with  Mrs  Ferrier'a  wishes,  to 
prepare  these  volumes  for  the  press.  For  the  appear- 
ance of  these  lectures  in  their  present  foim,  and  for 
the  selection  of  such  among  his  other  writings  as  are 
here  put  together,  the  second  editor  alone  is  respon- 
sibla 

The  lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy  were  mainly  com- 
posed, or  at  least  delivered  in  the  shape  into  which  Mr 
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the  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.— I.  The  Pre-Socratic 
Period.  1859-60;'  and  the  second,  'Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  —  II.  The  Socratic 
Period.  1860-61-62.'  The  remaining  portion  was 
mostly  written  on  loose  sheets;  these  were  fre- 
quently revised  and  corrected :  in  some  cases  where 
later  lectures  have  been  incorporated  with  earlier  ones, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  precisely  how  much  of  the 
earlier  he  intended  to  retain,  or  how  much  he  con- 
sidered superseded  by  the  later.  Here  and  there 
paragraphs  are  marked  "Omit;"  these  the  .editor 
has  judged  right  to  exclude  from  the  work,  though  not 
clearly  certain  whether  the  omission  thus  directed 
merely  referred  to  the  particular  occasion  of  the  lec- 
ture being  delivered,  or  was  meant  to  imply  a  purpose 
of  rewriting  or  expunging  the  paragraphs.  Some 
omissions  have  also  been  made  of  passages  where  the 
subject  handled  was  not  directly  Greek  Philosophy, 
but  one  which,  though  closely  connected  with  it,  has 
received  full  treatment  in  various  other  works ;  for 
instance,  the  lives  of  the  more  eminent  philosophers. 
To  include  the  biography  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle, perfectly  suitable  as  it  was  in  lectures  addressed 
to  youthful  learners,  appeared  unnecessary  in  a  review 
of  Greek  Philosophy.  This  rule  of  exclusion,  how- 
ever, did  not  always  seem  applicable  to  the  less  illus- 
trious occupants  of  a  place  in  the  history  of  metaphy- 
sical speculation.  It  appears  from  the  MS.  that  the 
lecturer  occasionally  read  to  his  class  articles  contri- 
buted by   himself  to  the,  '  Imperial  Dictionary  of 
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Uiiiversal  Biography/  Use  has  been  inade  af  this 
work,  especially  in  the  latter  poitioti  of  the  lecturea. 
The  lives  of  Schelliiig  and  Hegel  are  taken  from  the 
same  publication,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the 
publisher,  Mr  Mackenzie,  of  Howard  Street,  Glas- 
gow.* 

The  seeotid  volnme  contains  the  papers  on  philo- 
sophical subjects  which  Mr  Ferrier  pubKshed  in 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine/  and  a  few  occasional  leetnrea 
which  appeared  to  deserve  insertion,  with  one  or  two 
specimens  illustrating  his  general  literary  faculty. 
It  is  probable  that  if  he  had  republished  these  essays 
he  would  have  remodelled  and  rewritten  much ;  pos- 
sibly omitted  many  portions ;  and  it  would  be  in 
nowise  surprising  if  treatises  composed  at  so  early 
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to  retract,  but  much  to  cany  forward,  and  which  has 
been  carried  forward,  as  I  trust  one  day  to  show," 
was  an  expression  used  by  him  in  specJdng  of  these 
papers.  Whether  the  conflict  between  his  earlier 
and  later  views  be  real  or  apparent,  the  editors  have 
not  felt  themselves  authorised  to  attempt  any  correc- 
tion or  amplification;  these  essays  are  left  as  they 
were  originally  written,  with  omission  of  one  or  two 
pages  quite  irrelevant  to  the  purport  of  the  argu- 
ment. They  believe  this  plan  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  which  animated  Mr  Terrier's  own  re- 
searches :  for  he  was  far  too  fearless  and  faithful  a 
follower  of  truth  to  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to 
throw  aside  an  opinion  once  held,  if  shown  to  be  fal- 
lacious, or  to  doubt  that  from  the  collision  of  im- 
perfectly discerned  truths  a  spark  might  be  struck 
out  that  would  light  to  farther  insight.  Those  to 
whom  the  system  of  this  philosopher,  when  brought 
nearer  to  maturity,  presents  matter  of  interest,  will 
thus  have  the  best  assistance  that  can  be  supplied 
towards  tracing  its  growth  through  successive  stages ; 
they  are  asked  in  return  nothing  but  what  every 
labour  of  thought  has  a  right  to  claim  from  a  reader, 
to  imderstand  each  combination  of  ideas,  where  there 
can  be  room  for  doubt,  according  to  their  best  admis- 
sible meaning. 

Many  may  be  of  opinion  that  some  regions  into 
which  the  ocean  of  philosophic  discovery  spreads, 
have  not  been  tracked  with  suflScient  diligence  by 
this  explorer ;  such  comparative  incompleteness  may 
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render  his  system  less  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  some 
than  it  will  seem  to  others :  there  may  be  readers 
to  whom  its  fundamental  axioms  are  a  stumbling- 
block.  A  few  may  dare  to  believe  that  in  originality, 
depth,  and  truth,  it  is  surpassed  by  no  philosophy 
which  this  century  has  seen  produced  in  Britain. 

The  sincere  thanks  of  the  editors  are  due  to  some 
of  Mr  Ferrier's  early  friends,  who  have  kindly  con- 
tributed the  best  help  they  could  towards  rendering 
this  brief  introduction  less  incomplete  than  it  might 
have  been;  Professor  Solly,  of  Berlin,  and  George 
Makgill,  Esq.  of  Kemback,  are  entitled  to  especial 
acknowledgment 
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L  THE  PEE-SOCEATIC  PEEIOD. 

INTRODUCTOEY. 

1.  In  the  present  session  I  propose  to  treat  of  the 
history  of  Philosophy,  both  moral  and  metaphysical, 
on  a  more  extended  scale  than  I  have  yet  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  Philosophy  itself  must,  of  course, 
engage  our  attention ;  because,  unless  we  know  what 
philosophy  is,  unless  we  have  a  clear  conception  of 
its  aim  and  results,  the  history  of  philosophy  must 
remain  a  blank,  a  sealed  book,  a  mere  repertory  of 
dead  and  unprofitable  dogmas.  But  when  we  have 
once  formed  a  right  conception  of  philosophy,  the 
study  of  its  history  will  then  be  found  to  react  power- 
fully in  confirming  and  enlarging  our  knowledge,  and 
in  directing  and  enlightening  our  energies.  The  aim 
of  philosophy  is  to  raise  us  into  the  region  of  imi- 
versal,  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  unindividual,  thinking ; 
the  accidents  of  reason  must  fall  away,  and  the 
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essence  of  reason  must  stand  forth  declared ;  aU  that 
is  arbitrary  in  human  thought  must  disappear ;  and 
we  must  rest  on  the  necessary  elements  of  mind  and 
of  the  univerae  That  is  the  end  which  philosophy 
proposes  to  her  votaries,  because  it  is  only  through 
tbis  abnegation  of  particular  or  optional  thinking 
that  universal  truth  can  be  attained.  This  is  the 
end  which,  on  a  small  scale,  must  occupy  the  indi- 
vidual thinker ;  it  is  the  end  which,  on  a  laige  scale, 
has  occupied  all  the  generations  of  philosophers  from 
the  dawn  of  speculation  until  now.  Hence,  in  study- 
ing the  history  of  philosophy,  we  shall  find  that  we 
are  in  fact  studying  only  the  development  of  our  own 
reason  in  its  most  essential  formsj  with  this  difference, 
that  the  great  problem  which,  in  our  minds,  is  w^orked 
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in  the  letter.  When  I  say  that  he  mnst  verify  these 
doctrines  in  his  own  consciousness,  I  mean  that  he 
mnst  actively  reproduce  and  realise  them  in  his  own 
thoughts,  together  with  the  grounds  on  which  they 
rest  He  must  be  able  to  place  himself  in  the  mental 
circumstances  in  which  they  arose,  and  must  observe 
them  springing  up  in  his  own  mind,  just  as  they 
sprang  up  in  the  minds  of  those  who  originaUy  pro- 
pounded them.  They  must  be  to  him,  not  the  dead 
dogmas  of  their  thinking,  but  the  living  products  of 
his  own.  They  must  come  to  him  not  as  antiquated 
traditions,  but  as  teeming  with  present  interest,  and 
as  fraught  with  a  present  and  inextinguishable  vital- 
ity. As  an  original  thinker,  he  must  reanimate 
these  doctrines  from  within,  while,  as  a  critic  and 
historian,  he  is  engaged  in  receiving  and  deciphering 
them  from  without.  What  he  receives  from  others 
he  must  also  find  as  the  indigenous  growth  of  his 
own  mind.  What  he  must  be  able  to  say  to  himself 
is  this :  Such  a  system,  or  such  a  doctrine,  or  such  a 
problem,  is  not  what  some  individual  thinker  has 
chosen  to  think,  or  has  accidentally  thought,  but  it 
is  what  thinking  itself,  in  certain  circumstances,  must 
inevitably  think-  It  is  only  when  he  conceives  and 
executes  his  vocation  in  this  spirit  that  the  historian 
of  philosophy  can  be  regarded  as  having  verified 
and  reanimated  the  systems  which  he  is  expoimding. 
When  he  has  so  verified  them — verified  them  in  the 
manner  thus  imperfectly  described — ^he  has  obeyed 
the  primary  obligation  by  which   the  historian  of 
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philosophy  is  boimd,  and  has  fulfilled  a  requisition 
which  either  cofitaiias  all  other  rules,  or  rendeiB  all 
other  nJea  superfluous. 

3.  In  the  older  histories  of  philosophy  this  rule  is 
hut  little  attended  to,  this  obligation  is  very  imper- 
fectly fulfilled  They  abound  in  learning,  but  they 
are  lamentably  deficient  in  insight  They  are  in 
general  mere  repertories  of  disjointed  and  exploded 
opinions,  of  capricious  and  aibitmry  thoughts,  which, 
as  presented  in  these  compilationa,  contain  no  point 
of  interest  for  any  living  soul  The  letter  is  there, 
but  the  spirit  has  altogether  fled ;  there  is  abundance 
of  tha  husk,  but  the  kernel  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
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places  to  contain  mere  hints  which  probably  were 
more  fully  expanded  in  the  oral  delivery  of  his  lec- 
tures. Much  of  it  may  be  described  as  made  up  of 
dark,  abrupt,  and  laconic  jottings.  Zeller's  history 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  is  in  some  respects  more 
complete,  and  is  indeed  a  very  valuable  work :  but 
it  is  too  much  pervaded,  particularly  in  those  places 
where  clearness  is  most  required,  by  that  obscurity, 
indeed  I  may  say  imintelligibility,  which  seems  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  philosophical  lucubrations  of  our 
Teutonic  neighbours.  With  all  these  shortcomings, 
however,  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  two  historians  of 
philosophy,  Hegel  and  Zeller,  are  entitled  to  take 
precedence  before  all  other  inquirers  in  this  difficult 
field  of  research. 

5.  To  enable  the  historian  of  philosophy  to  enter 
on  his  work  with  any  chance  of  success,  we  have  now 
to  consider  what  equipment  he  requires — ^requires  on 
his  own  account,  and  also  on  account  of  those  whom 
he  addresses.  We  have  to  consider  what  preliminary 
study  he  has  to  go  through  before  he  can  prosecute 
his  researches  successfully,  and  what  preparatory  in- 
formation he  must  lay  before  his  audience  before  he 
can  expect  to  render  intelligible  to  them  the  result  of 
those  researches.  It  is  principally,  I  think,  in  regard 
to  this  preparatory  or  introductory  matter  that  all 
the  histories  of  philosophy  are  wanting ;  and  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  this  defect,  and  of  remedy- 
ing it  in  so  fjEU*  as  I  can,  that  I  proceed  to  speak  of 
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what  I  conceive  to  be  the  essential  preliminaries  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy, 

6.  The  essential  preliminaiy  to  the  stndy  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  is,  a  clear  conception  of  philo- 
sophy itself  Without  this  the  histoty  of  philosophi- 
cal systems  cannot  be  studied  to  much — or,  I  iFould 
rather  say,  to  any^ — advant^e.  It  may  be  thought 
that  philosophy  itself  is  best  learned  from  the  study 
of  it^  history :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  reacts  upon  the  former  in  the  way  of  rendering 
our  conception  of  philosophy  more  definite,  as  well 
as  more  comprehensiva  Tlie  conception  of  philo- 
sophy is  confirmed  and  enlightened  by  the  survey  of 
philosophical  systems.     But  without  some  tolerably 
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I  cannot  tell  you  this  in  one  word  or  in  one  sentence. 
We  must  make  our  approaches  to  it  gradually,  be- 
ginning with  what  is  very  indefinite,  and  making  it 
more  definite  as  we  proceed.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with 
a  definition,  which,  though  it  conveys  very  little  in- 
formation, is  quite  unexceptionable — ^is,  indeed,  what 
the  whole  world  is  willing  to  assent  to — and  let  us 
say  that  philosophy  is  (he  pursuit  of  truth.  This  is 
the  first,  and  simplest,  and  vaguest  conception  and 
definition  of  philosophy  which  we  can  form. 

8.  This  definition  calls  for  some  explanation  as  to 
what  we  mean  by  truth.  When  we  say  that  philo- 
sophy is  the  pursuit  of  truth,  we  must  at  any  rate 
have  some  notion  of  the  object  of  which  philosophy 
is  the  pursuit.  What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  truth  ? 
I  commence  by  calling  your  attention  to  a  distinc- 
tion by  means  of  which  we  may  clear  up  our  idea  of 
truth,  and  bring  ourselves  to  understand  what  it 
means ;  I  refer  to  the  distinction  of  truth  into  truth 
relative  and  truth  absoluta  When  I  have  explained 
what  these  two  kinds  of  truth  are,  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  render  our  definition  of  philosophy  more  dis- 
tinct and  complete  by  declaring  whether  philosophy 
be  the  pursuit  of  truth  relative  or  of  truth  absolute. 
I  proceed,  then,  to  speak  first  of  relative  truth,  and 
secondly  of  absolute  trutk 

9.  First,  of  truth  as  relative.  A  relative  truth 
is  a  truth  which  is  true  for  one  mind,  or  for  one  order 
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Of  kind  of  minds,  but  which  is  not  or  may  not  be 
true  for  another  naind,  or  for  another  kind  of  minds. 
All  sensible  truth  is  or  may  be  of  this  character ; 
indeed,  all  truth  which  the  physical  oi^nism  is  in- 
etntmental  in  bringing  before  the  mind  is  merely 
relative.  It  is  merely  relative,  because  with  a  dif- 
ferent oi]ganism  a  different  truth  would  be  presented 
to  the  mind*  This  may  be  readily  understood  with- 
out much  illustration.  If  our  eyes  were  congtmcted 
like  microscopes,  the  world  would  present  to  us  an 
aspect  very  different  from  that  which  it  now  wears ; 
if  they  were  formed  like  telescopes,  the  spectacle  of 
the  starry  heavens  would  b©  wonderfully  changeA 
If  the  sensibility  of  out  retina  were  either  increased 
or  diminished,  the  whole  order  of  colours  would  nn- 
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10.  Secondly,  of  tnith  as  absolute.  As  relative 
truth  is  truth  which  is  true  for  one  mind,  or  for  one 
order  of  intelligence,  so  absolute  truth  is  truth  which 
is  true  for  all  minds,  for  all  orders  of  intelligence. 
It  is  plain  that  absolute  truth  cannot  mean  truth 
placed  altogether  out  of  relation  to  intelligence,  for 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  highest 
truth  could  not  be  apprehended  by  the  most  perfect 
intelligence,  not  even  by  omniscience.  To  define 
absolute  truth  as  that  which  stands  out  of  relation  to 
all  reason — as  that  which  is  not  to  be  known  on  any 
terms  by  any  intelligence — is  a  position  too  absurd 
to  require  any  exposure.  All  truth,  therefore,  is  in 
this  sense  relative,  that  is,  can  be  conceived  only  in 
relation  to  intelligence ;  but  the  distinction  between 
absolute  truth  and  relative  truth  is,  as  has  been 
stated,  this :  that  relative  truth  is  what  exists  only 
for  some,  but  not  necessarily  for  all  minds ;  while 
absolute  truth  is  that  which  exists  necessarily  for  all 
minds.  We  shall  find  hereafter  that  this  distinction 
is  of  great  service  to  us  in  leading  us  to  understand 
the  grounds  upon  which  philosophers  generally  have 
set  so  little  store  on  the  truth  of  our  mere  sensible 
impressions.  No  philosopher  ever  denied  that  the 
intimations  of  the  senses  are  relatively  true,  or  that 
we  should  place  implicit  confidence  in  them  as  pre- 
sentations relatively  true.  But  many  have  denied 
that  these  intimations  were  absolutely  true,  were 
valid  of  necessity  for  all  minds.  The  grounds,  how- 
ever, on  which  those  philosophers  proceeded,  have 
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been  frequently  mistaken.  Hence  many  peiplexiti^ 
have  arisen,  and  hence  speculative  thonglit  has  been 
often  nnjnstly  chaa^ged  with  inculcating  absurdities, 
which  existed  nowhere  except  in  the  misapprehen- 
siona  of  its  accusers. 


1 1,  Having  thus  explained  and  defined  (inteUigibly, 
I  trust,  though  not  fully,  and  perhaps  not  convinc- 
ingly) the  distinction  between  relative  truth  and 
absolute  truth,  we  have  now  to  ask,  Wliich  of  these 
two  forms  of  truth  is  the  special  object  of  philo- 
eophy  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  attainment  of  ab- 
solute truth,  of  truth  as  it  exists  for  ail  inteUact, 
ia  the  principal,  though  not  the  exclusive,  aim  of 
philosophy.     PhQosophy  must   not   overlook   alto- 
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The  whole  prospects  of  philosophy,  accoiding  to 
the  conception  of  it  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
fix,  are  obvionslj  involved  in  the  answer  to  this 
question.  If  we  reply  peremptorily  that  man's  facul- 
ties are  in  no  degree  competent  to  the  attainment 
of  absolute  truth,  our  discussion  is  at  once  cut  short, 
and  our  conception  of  philosophy  is  annihilated. 
Such  is  the  result  if  we  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative.  Therefore,  while  I  admit  the  difficulty 
and  the  importance  of  the  question,  I  am  con- 
strained to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  although  I 
cannot  at  present  set  forth  fully  the  grounds  of  my 
decision.  I  answer  it  in  the  affirmative  with  this 
proviso  —  a  proviso  which  may  perhaps  save  me 
from  the  charge  of  speaking  too  dogmatically — and 
I  say  that  man's  faculties  are  competent  to  the 
attainment  of  absolute  truth,  provided  and  in  so  far 
as  man's  mind  has  something  in  common  with  all 
other  minds;  in  other  words,  provided  there  be  a 
universal  intelligent  nature  in  which  he  is  a  par- 
taker. It  is  obvious  that  this  community  of  intellec- 
tual nature  is  the  ground,  and  the  only  ground,  on 
which  man  can  lay  claim  to  any  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  truth,  because  absolute  truth  has  been  de- 
fined as  that  which  exists  for  all  minds ;  but  imless 
man's  mind  has  something  in  common  with  all 
minds,  absolute  truth  cannot  exist  for  him,  can 
have  no  meaning  in  reference  to  him;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  has  something  in  common  with  all 
other  intelligences,  he  may  lay  claim  to.  an  interest 
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m  absolute  trutli,  and  is  competent  to  attain  to  it 
when  the  requisite  exertions  are  put  forth. 


13»  You  thus  perceive  that  the  question  regarding 

our  competency  to  attain  to  absolute  truth  resolves 
itself  into  the  new  question^  Is  there  in  the  mind  of 
man  a  universal  part — that  is,  a  part  which  in  all 
intelligences  is  esaentially  of  the  same  character? 
Intelligence  itself  seems  to  constrain  us  to  answer 
tills  question  in  the  affinnative.  That  there  is  such 
a  part  seems  to  me  to  be  an  axiomatic  truth  of  rear 
son.  To  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  supreme 
intelligence  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with 
the  hum  an  intelligence^  is  to  suppose  that  the  one 
of  them  is  an  intelligence,  and  that  the  other  is  no 
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minds,  namely,  that  they  agree  in  some  respect, 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  axiom  of  reason.  In  all 
intelligence  there  is,  by  the  terms  of  its  conception, 
a  universal,  that  is,  an  essential  unity  of  kind,  how* 
ever  small  the  point  of  unity  may  be. 

14.  On  religious  grounds  this  unity  might  be  much 
more  largely  insisted  on.  Its  postulation  is  the  very 
foundation  and  essence  of  religion.  This  unity  con- 
stitutes the  very  bond,  and  the  only  bond,  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature.  Deny  this  connection 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  reason,  and  you 
destroy  the  very  possibility  of  religion. 

15.  I  admit,  however,  that  the  answer  which  I 
have  ventured  to  return  to  this  question,  is  one  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  command  your  assent  until 
you  have  time  to  reflect  upon  it  more  fully,  and  it 
is  well  worthy  of  your  most  attentive  consideration. 
It  is  indeed  the  question  of  the  present  day,  as  it  was 
the  great  question  of  philosophy  in  the  time  of  So- 
crates and  the  Sophists.  The  whole  sophistical  phi- 
losophy proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  there  was, 
or  might  be,  an  absolute  diversity  of  kind  in  the 
constitution  of  intellectual  natures;  that  different 
orders  of  minds  had  not  necessarily  anything  what- 
soever in  common.  From  whence  it  followed  that 
there  were  as  many  kinds  of  truth  as  there  were 
kinds  of  mind,  qaot  mentes,  tot  veritates;  in  other 
words,  that  there  was  no  truth  at  all,  no  absolute 
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trutli,  no  truth,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word^  any- 
where in  the  universa  In  these  few  words  sj^e  eon* 
tained  the  sum  and  snhstance  of  the  sophistical  phi- 
losophy, and  the  aiguments  by  which  Socrates  en- 
deayoured  to  rebut  the  conclusions  of  the  Sophists 
proceeded  on  no  other  principle  than  that  which  I 
have  attempted  to  place  before  you;  the  principle, 
namely,  that  there  \b  a  common  nature,  known  by 
the  name  of  reason,  in  all  intelligent  beings ;  and 
that,  in  virtue  of  this  common  nature,  man  can  rise 
to  some  extent  to  the  contemplation  of  absolute 
truth,  which  exists,  and  can  exist,  only  m  the  coun- 
terpart and  object  of  this  common  reason,  of  which 
man,  in  his  degree^  is  a  partaker. 
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17.  What  I  wished  principally  to  impress  upon 
you  in  my  last  lecture  was,  the  distinction  between 
relative  truth  and  absolute  truth.  All  truth  is,  in 
one  sense,  relative ;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  we  know 
or  think  of  must  be  known  or  thought  of  in  relation 
to  ourselves.  All  that  we  know  must  be  known  in 
conformity  with  our  capacities  of  knowledge,  'aiid 
cannot  be  known  except  imder  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  these  capacities.  But  here  is  where  the 
distinction  lies :  relative  truth  is  truth  which  comes 
to  us  in  virtue  of  our  particular  natute  as  himian 
intelligences ;  absolute  truth  is  truth  which  comes  to 
us  in  virtue  of  our  common  nature,  as  intelligences 
simply,  what  is  here  looked  to  being  merely  the 
circumstance  that  we  are  intelligences  at  all,  and  not 
the  circumstance  that  we  are  this  or  that  particular 
kind  or  order  of  intelligence.  Let  us  suppose  a 
number  of  intelligences  divided  into  diflTerent  kinds, 
into  various  orders  and  degrees ;  you  will  observe 
that,  by  the  ordinary  logical  doctrine,  each  of  these 
kinds  must  embrace  something  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
also  something  common  to  the  whole  number,  how- 
ever numerous  the  classes  of  intelligences  may  be. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  this :  that 
each  of  these  kinds  of  intelligence  will  know  and 
apprehend  partly  in  conformity  with  the  peculiar 
endowment  of  what  I  have  spoken,  and  partly  also  in 
conformity  with  the  common  endowment  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  And  what  it  apprehends  in  conformity 
with  its  peculiar  capacity  is  relative  truth  ;  what  it 
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apprehends  in  conformity  with  its  common  capacity 
is  absolute  truth*  It  is  further  obvious  fi'oni  thia 
explanation  that  relative  truth  is,  as  I  have  already 
frequently  said,  truth  merely  for  some  minds  j  wliile 
absolute  truth  is  truth  for  all  intelligence :  and  this 
analysis  of  the  mind  into  a  common  capacity  and  a 
peculiar  capacity,  furnishes  us,  we  shall  by-and-by  see, 
the  true  groirnd  of  the  well-known  distinction  of  the 
human  faculties  into  sense,  understanding,  and  reason. 


18,  To  return  %o  onr  definition  of  philosophy: 
Without  altering  the  meaning  of  that  definition,  I 
may  slightly  vary  its  expression ;  for  ideas  some- 
times gain  in  distinctness  by  being  presented  under 
different  forms  of  expression.     Truth,  we  may  say,  is 
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them  BO  much  appaient  weighty  that  the  dominant 
philosophy  of  this  country  is  founded  upon  a  denial 
and  repudiation  of  the  definition  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  lay  down  as  the  only  true  definition  of 
philosophy.  In  direct  contravention  of  this,  high 
authorities  have  maintained  that  philosophy  is  the 
pursuit  of  mere  relative  truth,  of  truth  as  it  exists, 
not  for  all,  but  only  for  cfw  intelligence.  And  they 
found  this  definition  on  the  consideration  that  man 
can  deal  with  truth  only  as  it  presents  itself  to  his 
particular  mental  constitution.  Their  own  doctrine 
and  their  objection  to  our  position  may  be  summed 
up  under  the  following  query,  which  they  address  to 
us :  How  is  it  possible  for  man  to  know  or  to  speak 
of  any  truth,  except  such  as  exists  for  his  particular 
intelligence  ?  How  can  he  have  anything  to  do  with 
truth  t  What  can  he  know  about  truth  as  it  exists 
for  all  intelligence  ? 

20.  I  answer,  that  man  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  truth  as  it  exists  for  all  intelligence,  can  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  unless  there  be  something  in 
his  intelligence  which  links  him  to  all  intelligence ; 
some  point  or  quality  in  which  his  intelligence  agrees 
with  all  other  intelligences ;  in  short,  unless  there  be 
a  universal  or  common  nature  in  all  intelligences. 
If  there  be  this,  if  intelligence  be  to  some  extent 
universally  the  same,  then  it  is  obvious  that  man  can 
know  the  truth  as  it  exists  for  all  intelligences ;  for 
he  has  merely  to  look  to  the  truth  which  addresses 
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itaelf  to  the  universal  part  of  hia  own  int^lligmit 
natiire ;  tMa  universal  part  being  the  same  in  aU, 
the  truth  which  it  apprehends  must  be  the  same  for 
alt,*  in  other  wordSj  that  which  it  apprehends  muflt 
be  the  truth  for  all  intelligenGe^  and  not  merely  the 
truth  for  man's  intelligence  ;  it  must  be  absolute  and 
not  mere  relative  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
true  that  there  is  no  common  nature,  no  universal 
faculty  in  all  intelligence,  no  point  in  which  all 
minds  agree ;  in  that  case  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  objection  is  fatal  to  our  definition  of  philosophy. 
In  that  case  man  can  have  no  dealings  with  absolute 
and  universal  truth;  the  only  taith  of  which  he  can 
be^  cognisant  must  be  relative  and  particular.  But 
observe  the  contradiction  in  which  we  get  involved 
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two  parties  who  divide  the  philosophical  world.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  those  whom  I  venture  to  re- 
gard as  the  true  philosophers.  They  hold,  jirst,  that 
there  is  some  principle  or  quality  or  faculty  common 
to  all  intelligence;  and,  second,  that  in  virtue  of  this 
eomnum  faculty  man  is  competent,  to  some  extent,  to 
apprehend  the  truth  as  it  exists  for  all  intelligence ; 
in  other  words,  is  competent  to  apprehend  the  abso- 
lute truth.  And  founding  on  these  two  postulates, 
they  obtain  such  a  definition  of  philosophy  as  that 
which  I  have  given  you,  a  definition  which  follows 
at  once  from  these  two  postulates,  namely,  that  philo- 
sophy is  the  pursuit  of  the  absolute  truth,  or  of  the 
absolutely  real ;  that  is,  of  the  true  and  real  as  they 
exist  for  all  intellect  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
those  whom  I  venture  to  regard  as  the  opponents  of 
true  philosophy.  They  hold,  first,  that  there  is  no 
principle  or  quality  or  faculty  common  to  all  intelli- 
gence ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  such  imiversal  principle,  man  is  not  com- 
petent to  apprehend  the  truth  as  it  exists  for  all 
intelligence;  in  other  words,  is  not  competent  to 
apprehend  the  absolute  truth  :  and  founding  on  these 
two  postulates,  they  obtain  the  following  as  their 
definition  of  philosophy — Philosophy  is  the  pursuit 
of  mere  relative  truth,  or  of  the  relatively  real ;  that 
is,  of  the  true  and  real  as  they  exist  merely  for  man's 
intelligence. 

22.  You  have  now  before  you  the  two  definitions 
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which  express  the  two  conceptions  that  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  two  great  schools  of  philosophy  that  hsve 
divided  the  world,  and  two  more  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  these  ant^onist  philosophies  I  believe  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain.  I  have  called  both  of  these 
schools  philosophical ;  but  in  strict  speech  we  ought 
to  say  that  while  the  one  of  them  is  philosophical, 
the  other  is  anti-philosophical^  for  they  are  directly 
opposed  to  each  other,  as  you  may  see  from  the 
opposite  conceptions  which  each  of  them  entertains 
in  regard  to  the  proper  business  of  philosophy.  But 
we  need  not  quarrel  about  the  use  of  a  word ;  and, 
pro\ided  the  opposition  between  the  two  parties  be 
understood,  we  may  apply  the  term  philosophical  to 
both  of  them. 
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this  universal  principle,  this  tacvlty  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  minds,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  able  to 
apprehend  the  truth,  not  merely  as  it  exists  for  us, 
but  as  it  exists  for  all?  What  can  we  say  in  ex- 
planation of  this  faculty  ? 

24  To  explain  this  universal  faculty,  I  shall  bring 
forward  a  few  illustrations  as  the  best  means  of  ren- 
dering myself  intelligible;  or  rather,  without  assum- 
ing that  we  have  such  a  faculty,  I  shall  produce  the 
grounds  which  compel  us  to  hold  that  there  is  some- 
thing universal,  as  well  as  something  particular,  in 
our  intelligent  constitution.  When  I  apply  sugar 
to  my  palate,  and  declare  that  the  taste  is  sweet  and 
agreeable,  am  I  entitled  to  declare  further  that  sugar 
is  sweet  and  agreeable  to  all  sentient  and  intelligent 
beings  ?  Can  I  announce  this  as  a  truth  for  all  in- 
telligence ?  Obviously  I  cannot ;  and  why  can  I 
not  ?  Simply  because  I  am  under  no  compulsion  so 
to  regard  it :  I  can  help  thinking  it  as  a  truth  for  all 
intelligence.  And  on  what  ground  can  I  help  so 
thinking  it?  On  the  ground  that  an  intelligence 
with  a  different  organism  from  mine  woidd  apprehend 
the  sugar  diflferently.  Therefore  the  truth  for  me, 
namely,  that  sugar  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  cannot  be 
kid  down  as  a  truth  for  all  intelligence.  Take 
another  casa  I  say,  "  The  earth  goes  round  the  sun." 
Is  that  a  truth  for  all  intelligence  ?  It  looks  very 
like  one,  but  it  is  not  one.  And  why  not  ?  you  will 
ask.    I  answer,  for  this  reason :  that  a  truth  for  all 
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intelligence  means  a  truth  which  is  valid  for  all  in- 
telligenee^  which  may  have  existed  in  the  countless 
ages  of  the  past,  or  which  may  exist  in  the  countless 
ages  of  the  future.  Now,  I  am  under  no  compulsion 
to  think  that  the  earth  from  all  eternity  has  revolved 
arotmd  the  sun,  or  that  it  will  continue  throughout 
all  eternity  so  to  revolve  around  the  sun ;  in  other 
words,  I  can  help  thiuking  that  it  always  has  travel- 
led, and  that  it  always  wUl  travel,  as  it  now  travela 
I  can  conceive  the  operations  of  the  univet^e  changed- 
Thm,  therefore,  is  not  a  truth  valid  at  all  times  for 
all  intelligence.  Take  another  casa  I  say,  Tlie  square 
on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides ;  or,  to  take  a 
simpler  case,  I  say  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  en- 
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side;  and  therefore  I  maintain  that  this  is  a  truth 
valid  not  only  for  any  intelligence,  but  valid  for  all 
intelligence ;  and  that  all  mathematical  truth,  from 
the  simplest  axiom  up  to  the  most  recondite  conclu- 
sions, is  of  this  character. 

25.  These  observations  (which  have  been  somewhat 
hastily  thrown  together)  are  designed  to  contribute 
towards  establishing  this  great  and  important  conclu- 
sion, that  the  mind  of  man  consists  of  a  imiversal 
part  as  well  as  of  a  particular  part,  or  of  what  we 
may  call  a  universal  faculty  and  a  particular  faculty. 
To  pave  the  way  for  a  right  understanding  of  this 
distinction,  I  adduced  these  illustrative  truths.  The 
first  was  the  truth  that  sugar  is  sweet ;  the  second 
was  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun;  the  third  was 
(to  take  the  simplest  of  the  two  cases)  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.  Now,  I  have 
shown  you  that  the  first  and  second  of  these  truths 
cannot  be  said  to  be  true  for  all  intelligences  ;  and  I 
have  assigned  the  reason  of  this,  which  is,  that  either 
the  constitution  of  the  person  who  apprehends  them, 
or  the  constitution  of  nature,  can  be  conceived  to 
be  changed  in  so  far  as  regards  these  truths,  and 
that  with  the  change,  either  in  the  constitution  of 
the  person  or  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  the  truth 
would  cease  to  be  true.  Therefore  they  are  particu- 
lar and  relative.  I  have  further  shown  you  that  the 
third  of  these  truths  can  be  declared  true  for  all  intel- 
ligence, because  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
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person  who  apprehends  it,  no  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  can  in  any  degree  affect  it.  This  truth, 
then,  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  spaice, 
is  universal  and  absolute.  Thus  we  have  two  sorts  of 
truths  ;  a  particular  order,  comprising  all  the  truths 
represented  by  our  first  and  second  truths,  and  a  uni- 
versal order^  comprising  truths  represented  by  our 
third  truth*  The  particular  order  may  be  described 
as  consistiiig  of  truths  for  some,  but  not  for  other, 
not  for  all,  intelligences.  The  univeraal  order  may 
be  described  as  consisting  of  truth  for  all  intelli- 
gences. 


26,  What  I  have  now  particularly  to  caU  your 
attention  to  is,  that  just  as  there  is  one  order  or  form 
of  truth  which  is  particular,  and  another  order  which 
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truths,  man  has  a  conesponding  particular  faculty ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  universal  truths,  that  he  has 
a  corresponding  universal  faculty. 

27.  This  analysis  I  regard  as  the  most  fundamental 
distinction  which  can  be  drawn  in  the  science  of  the 
mind.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  ordinary  division  of 
the  mind  into  Sense,  Understanding,  and  Season.  If 
you  were  asked  in  what  do  these  three  differ,  you 
would  find  it  difficult  to  return  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
answer.  In  regard  more  particularly  to  understand- 
ing and  reason,  you  would  find  yourselves  at  a  loss; 
for  the  difference  between  these  two  is  what  no  psy- 
chology has  as  yet  succeeded  in  explaining.  But  say 
that  reason  is  the  universal  faculty,  the  faculty  of 
truth  as  it  exists  for  aU  intelligence,  and  that  sense  and 
understanding  are  divisions  of  the  particular  faculty, 
that  is,  of  the  faculty  of  truth  as  it  exists  for  some,  but 
not  for  aU  intelligopce,  and  light  breaks  in  upon  the 
distinction.  You  perceive  that  the  facidty  which  is 
conversant  with  truth  for  all  must  be  different  fix)m 
the  feculty  which  deals  merely  with  truth  for  some ; 
and  perceiving  that,  you  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
distinction  between  sense  and  understanding  on  the 
one  hand,  and  reason  on  the  other  hand ;  you  begin 
to  comprehend  something  of  the  constitution  of  your 
own  mind,  and  also  of  mind  universally. 

28.  I  have  just  one  more  remark  to  make  before 
I  isxpand  my  definition  of  philosophy,  by  means  of 
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what  I  hare  said  in  regard  to  the  universal  faculty 
in  man.  It  is  obvious  that  this  faculty  must  be 
the  pciwer,  or  seat,  or  place  of  neeessaiy  thinking, 
that  is,  of  thoughts  which  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
tlioughta  of  wliich  the  opposites  are  pure  nonsense ; 
and  in  like  manner  it  is  obvious  that  the  truths  with 
which  this  faculty  deals  must  be  necessary  truths, 
truths  which  cannot  help  being  as  they  are,  truths 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  they  are,  and  the 
opposites  of  which  are  pure  nonjsensa  There  is 
thus  an  objective  necessity  in  truth,  and  a  subjective 
necessity  in  thought,  and  the  one  of  these  corresponds 
to  the  other.  For  example,  we  say  it  is  an  objective 
necessary  truth  that  two  straight  lines  should  not 
be  capable  of  enclosing  a  space.    And  wt  say  it  is  a 
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real  as  they  exist  for  aU  intelligence ;  and  this  pur- 
suit is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  universal 
faculty  in  man,  or,  in  other  words,  ia  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  necessary  thinking. 

30.  If  you  attend  to  the  definition  of  philosophy 
which  I  have  given  you,  you  will  perceive  that  it 
comprehends  two  important  points:  it  states  both 
what  the  truth  is  which  philosophy  pursues,  and 
what  the  faculty  is  which  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit. 
The  first  part  of  the  definition  declares  what  the 
truth  is  which  philosophy  pursues:  it  says  that 
philosophy  is  the  pursuit  of  absolute  truth,  that  is, 
of  truth  as  it  exists  for  all  intelligence.  This  may  be 
called  the  objective  part  of  the  definition;  it  declares 
what  is  the  proper  object  of  philosophy.  But  the 
definition  would  be  incomplete  unless  we  added  some- 
thing in  explanation  of  the  faculty  by  means  of  which 
the  object  of  philosophy  is  to  be  attained.  Therefore 
we  subjoin : — And  this  pursuit  is  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  universal  faculty  in  man;  in 
other  words,  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
necessary  thinking.  Man's  faculty  of  necessary 
thought  is  properly  called  his  Reason.  So  that  the 
definition  expressed  shortly  is  this:  Philosophy  is 
the  pursuit  of  absolute  truth  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  reason.  But  the  definition  under  this 
compendious  form  expresses  a  mere  vague  truism, 
unless  you  keep  in  mind  what  we  mean  by  absolute 
truth,  and  also  what  we  mean  by  reason. 
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31,  There  is  one  diflSculty  which  this  deinition 
leaves  unresolved,  aud  that  is  the  queBtioctj  Wheth^ 
the  truth  of  which  philosophy  is  the  putsuit  be  a 
kind  of  tnith  or  an  element  of  truth;  in  other  words, 
whether  absolute  truth  can  be  apprehended  by  itself, 
or  whether  it  must  always  be  apprehended  in  union 
with  relative  truth  ?  In  short,  whether  each,  the  ab- 
solute and  the  relative,  is  a  form  of  truth  which  can 
be  apprehended  without  the  others  or  whether  each 
can  be  apprehended  only  in  combination  with  the 
other  ?  This  question  I  have  considered  under  Pro- 
position "VT,  of  my  *  Institutes  of  Metaphysic/  where 
1  have  stated  my  own  opinion,  that  the  two  must 
always  be  apprehended  together.  But  as  this  is  a 
point  which  can  be  settled  only  as  the  result  of  our 
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[  have  described,  the  history  of  philosophy  must  be 
the  histoiy  of  that  pursuit,  and  accordingly  we  define 
the  history  of  philosophy  as  the  history  of  the  pursuit 
t)f  absolute  truths  or  of  truth  as  it  exists  for  all  intel- 
ligence ;  and  the  history,  moreover,  of  this  pursuit,  as 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  universal  faculty 
in  man,  that  ia,  under  the  direction  of  necessary 
thinking,  or,  more  shortly,  of  reason. 

33.  These  preliminaries  being  understood,  the  his- 
torian of  philosophy  ought  now  to  have  a  tolerably 
distinct  conception  of  the  work  which  he  has  to  take 
In  hand.  The  task  which  he  has  to  undertake  is  now 
ipparent,  although  it  may  be  beyond  his  power  to 
3xecute  that  task  even  moderately  well  It  is  ob- 
rious  that  the  great  business  of  the  historian  of  phi- 
losophy must  be  to  note  and  to  point  out  how,  and  to 
wrhat  extent,  philosophy,  as  manifested  in  its  history, 
corresponds  with  philosophy  as  laid  down  in  its  defi- 
nition. It  is  obvious  that  if  philosophy,  as  manifest- 
3d  in  its  history,  does  not  con-espond  at  all — indeed, 
inless  it  corresponds  to  a  very  large  extent — with 
philosophy  as  laid  down  in  its  definition,  the  defini- 
ion  must  be  false.  It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  on  the 
[listorian  of  philosophy  to  show  this  correspondence. 
Dus  is  the  principal  work  he  has  to  perform.  He 
must  be  able  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  speculative 
inquiry  when  looked  at  in  itself,  is  borne  out  by  the 
spirit  of  speculative  inquiry  when  looked  at  in  its 
historical  progress. 
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34.  The  definition  of  philosophy  thus  expresses 
the  bond  of  union  which  unites  the  different  sys- 
tems, and  serves  as  a  clue  hy  which  the  progress 
of  the  historian  may  be  directed.  The  historian 
may  sometimes  lose  sight  of  this  clue,  at  other  times 
he  may  perceive  it  veiy  indistinctly,  but  in  general 
he  win  be  able  to  trace  it  as  a  fine  thi^ad  nmning 
through  and  binding  together  the  different  systems 
which  come  under  his  inspection.  The  clue,  in  short, 
on  which  he  must  fix  his  eye,  is  the  circumstance, 
that  the  truth  which  philosophical  systems  aim  at  is 
absolute,  and  not  relative,  truth ;  that  is  to  say,  is 
truth  aa  it  exists  for  ^1,  and  not  truth  as  it  esdsts 
merely  for  some,  intelligence. 
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guided  by  the  strict  necessities  of  reasoiL  But  if  we 
keep  in  mind  this  consideration,  that  the  moving 
forces  of  speculation,  as  of  eyer}'thing  else,  operate 
secretly  long  before  they  openly  show  themselves,  we 
shall  not  consider  it  surprising  that  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  philosophy  should  often  differ  extremely 
from  its  inward  spirit ;  that  its  invisible  life  should 
often  find  a  very  inadequate  exponent  in  its  visible 
form;  that  the  written  letter  should  often  indicate 
very  imperfectly  the  imwritten  meaning.  It  has  only 
been  by  slow  d^rees  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
attained  to  a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  right  con- 
ception of  philosophy  as  the  pursuit  of  truth  as  it 
exists  for  all  intelligence,  and  to  the  right  concep- 
tion of  the  means  to  be  employed  in  that  pursuit, 
namely,  necessary  thinking.  Yet  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  both  of  these  conceptions  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  endeavours  of  the  very  earliest 
philosophers,  and  were  the  animating  principle  of 
their  researches. 

36.  Nothing  is  more  perplexing  to  the  student  of 
the  history  of  philosophical  systems  than  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  ordinary  modes  of  thought  which  these 
systems  usually  present.  They  seem  quite  alien 
from  his  ordinary  ways  of  thinking.  Their  thoughts 
are  not  as  his  thoughts,  and  he  cannot  imderstand 
how  their  views  of  things  should  be  so  different  from 
his.  The  explanation  is,  that  while  he  is  imbued 
with  truth  as  it  exists  for  his  mind,  with  relative  truth 
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appealing  to  the  particular  part  of  Ub  iiaturep  these 
systems  are  aiming  at  the  attaLnment  and  exhibi- 
tioii  of  truth  as  it  exists  for  all  minds,  of  absolute 
truth,  appealing  to  the  universal  part  of  man's  nature, 
lo  these  attempts  they  may  be  far  from  successful ; 
bat  knowing  what  their  aim  is,  and  knowing  that 
there  must  he  a  difference  between  truth  conaidered 
as  univeTsal  and  absolute,  ultimate  and  elemeutaij, 
or  truth  as  it  is  for  all,  and  truth  particular,  relativep 
or  aa  it  is  for  some,  we  are  in  a  position  to  compre- 
hend their  drift  and  scope ;  and  although  they  may 
fail  to  convince  -m^  we  shall  in  general  be  able  to 
onderstand  them. 


37,  For  example,  throughout  the  whole  histoiy  of 
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the  senses  are  not  necessarily  traths  for  all  minds, 
but  only  truths  for  beings  with  senses  like  ours — are, 
in  &ct,  only  truths  for  sotm  intelligences ;  and  let 
him  be  farther  told,  that  the  truth  which  philosophy 
aims  at  is  the  truth  as  it  is  for  M  intelligences;  and 
he  will  be  no  longer  surprised  at  the  disparaging 
tone  in  which  sensible  truth  is  spoken  of  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  philosophy.  He  may  be  of  opinion  that  phi- 
losophy is  wrong  in  this,  inasmuch  as  he  may  think 
that  all  truth  for  man  resolves  itself  into  mere 
sensible  truth.  But  whether  philosophy  be  right  or 
wrong,  the  student  now  understands  distinctly  the 
ground  on  which  philosophy  proceeds  in  holding  as 
of  little  or  no  account  the  knowledge  which  comes  to 
man  through  the  senses.  He  sees  that  the  reason 
why  philosophy  undervalues  sensible  knowledge  is, 
that  such  knowledge  is  the  truth  only  for  some,  but 
not  for  all  intelligence.  And  he  sees,  farther,  that 
philosophy,  if  she  is  to  be  true  to  the  terms  of  her 
own  definition,  not  only  may,  but  must,  affix  a  brand 
on  all  sensible  knowledge,  stamping  it  as  compara- 
tively invalid  and  irrelevant. 
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THALES. 


1,  I  KOW  proceed  to  consider  the  i»Kilo3ophy  of 
Thales,  if  indeed  the  term  philosophy  may  be  applied 
to  so  meagre  and  barren  a  system.  Tliales  and  the 
other  inqnirei^  of  the  Ionic  school  appear  at  first 
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manent  principle  of  the  universe,  the  principle  to 
which  aU  intelligence  must  yield  assent  ? 

2.  Thales  answers,  that  this  principle  is  water;  that 
water  is  ultimately  real — ^the  groundwork  and  origin 
of  all  that  is.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  term  water 
he  did  not  mean  the  element  under  the  ordinary  and 
palpable  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  our  senses, 
but  under  some  more  subtle  or  occult  form  of  moist- 
ure or  fluidity. 

3.  That  water  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature  is  a  truth  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked. All  the  functions  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  depend  on  the  presence  of  this  agent,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  world  subsisting 
without  it  If  any  one  element  may  be  regarded  as 
the  parent  of  all  that  lives,  as  the  condition  on  which 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature  depend, 
water  has  probably  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
that  element  Without  moisture  the  imiverse  wordd 
be  a  heap  of  ashes :  add  moisture,  and  the  desert 
blossoms  like  the  rose.  These  are  reflections  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  present  themselves  to  the  ear- 
liest observers  of  nature ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  Thales  gave  expression  to  these  reflections  in 
the  doctrine  which  announced  that  water  was  the 
principle  and  origin  of  all  things. 

4.  Aristotle,  commenting  on  the  doctrine  of  Thales, 
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confirms  these  remarks*  In  his  Metaphysics  (R  i, 
cL  3)  Aristotle  says,  that  Tbalea  waa  probably  led 
to  the  opinion  that  water  is  the  uaiversal  principle 
"  from  observing  that  all  nourishment  is  moist,  that 
heat  is  generated  from  moisture,  and  that  life  is  sus- 
tained by  heat.  He  obseired  that  the  seeds  of  all 
things  were  in  their  nature  moist — this  moisture  they 
must  derive  Irom  water;  and  henca  Thales,"  con- 
tinuea  Aiistotle,  **  held  that  water  was  the  principle 
from  which  all  things  proceeded/' 


5.  Aristotle  then  goes  on  to  consider  how  far  this 
doctrine  of  Thales  may  have  been  traditional.  "There 
are  some/'  says  he»  **  who  think  that  our  very  remote 
ancestors  entertained  theological  speculations  of  the 
same  character  concerning  nature.    For  tbftv  mad^ 
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oath  of  the  gods.  There  is  an  old  dogma,  he  says, 
that  the  gods  swear  by  water;  but  what  the  gods 
swear  by  must  be  the  most  ancient,  the  most  sure 
and  steadfast — ^must  be  the  ground  of  everything — 
the  very  kernel,  as  we  may  say,  of  the  universa 
Therefore,  water  must  be  the  ground  or  kernel  of 
everything.  Thales  translated  into  philosophy  this 
old  mythological  tradition. 

6.  Here  it  naturally  occurs  to  one  to  ask  how 
Thales  derived  the  various  objects  of  the  universe 
from  the  single  principle  of  water?  The  only  ex- 
planation offered  is,  that  these  diversified  objects  are 
formed  by  means  of  a  process  of  thickening  or  of 
thinning,  which  water  undergoes  Aristotle's  words 
in  reference  to  this  process,  although  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  he  is  speaking  of  Thales  when  he 
uses  them,  are  ^nfxy6rrig  xai  fiavSrfig,  i.  e,,  a  thickening 
and  a  thinning,  a  close  consistency  and  a  loose  con- 
sistency. Water,  when  its  consistency  is  loose, 
becomes  vapour  or  air,  when  its  consistency  is  still 
looser  it  becomes  a  fiery  ether;  in  the  same  way 
thickened  water  becomes  slime,  and  slime,  when 
further  condensed,  becomes  earth.  In  other  words, 
the  rarefaction  of  the  watery  principle  yields  air  and 
fire ;  the  condensation  of  the  watery  principle  yields 
slime  and  earth,  and  out  of  the  earth  all  things  are 
produced.  Water  is  thus  a  very  Proteus,  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  under  manifold  forms  in  all  the 
objects  we  behold.    What  we  call  water  is  only  one 
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of  these  forms.  Perhaps  we  may  understand  this 
by  considering  that  it  is  really  impossible  to  say  what 
the  proper  form  or  peculiar  nature  of  water  is.  Water 
fluid  is  water  commonly  so  called ;  water  solid  is 
ice ;  water  rarefied  is  vapour  or  steam,  and  no  man 
can  say  that  the  one  of  these  is  more  water  than  the 
other.  We  assume  fluidity  as  the  normal  state  of 
water,  and  reckon  ice  and  steam  deviations  from 
this ;  but  it  would  be  just  as  correct  to  assume  ice 
or  steam  as  the  normal  state. 

7.  If  we  further  ask  how  the  machinery  of  the 
universe  is  originally  set  in  motion — how  this  con- 
densation and  rarefaction  of  water  is  brought  about  ? 
the  only  answer  we  obtain  is,  in  the  words  of 
Diogenes  Laertius  (Lib.  L  §  27),  who  says  that,  ac- 
cording to  Thales,  the  world  is  animated  and  full  of 
gods :  or,  in  the  words  of  Plutarch  (De  Placitis  PhiL 
L  7),  who  says  that  Thales  has  proclaimed  God  as 
the  intelligent  principle  (wS;)  of  the  world :  or,  in  the 
words  of  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  L  10),  who  says, 
"Thales  Milesius  .  .  .  aquam  dixit  esse  initium 
rerum,  Deum  autem  earn  mentem  quae  ex  aqua 
cuncta  fingeret;"  i.e.,  Thales  the  Milesian  asserted 
that  water  is  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  that  (Jod 
is  the  presiding  or  quickening  mind  who  formed  all 
things  out  of  water. 

That  Thales  contended  for  some  sort  of  univer- 
1  or  life  in  nature  is  in  the  highest  degree 
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probable ;  but  that  this  soul  was  conceived  by  him 
as  an  intelligent  principle,  or  that  he  inculcated  the 
natural  theology  which  Plutarch  and  Cicero  give  him 
credit  for,  is  disproved  by  the  assertion  of  Aristotle, 
who  says  expressly  that  Anaxagoras,  a  philosopher 
considerably  subsequent  to  Thales,  was  the  first  who 
held  that  intelligence  was  the  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse. Thales,  therefore,  cannot  be  held  to  have 
propounded  a  scheme  of  natural  theology. 

9.  The  philosophy  of  Thales  reduces  itself  to  the 
following  five  points:  first,  he  contemplates  the  uni- 
verse from  a  physical  point  of  view;  secondly,  he  seeks 
for  a  principle  of  unity,  he  inquires  after  the  common 
element,  the  primary  and  permanent  essence  of  all 
things ;  thirdly,  he  finds  this  in  something  sensible 
and  material,  namely,  in  water  or  moisture;  fourthly, 
he  accounts  for  the  various  appearances  of  nature, 
for  the  diflFerent  objects  which  the  universe  presents 
to  us,  by  means  of  a  thickening  or  a  thinning  of 
the  original  element,  water — ^water  is  the  substance, 
the  essential,  and  these  are  merely  its  phenomena ; 
fifthly,  he  ascribes  to  the  universe  a  power  of  motion 
and  of  life  by  which  the  various  changes  that  take 
place,  and  the  vewious  objects  it  contains,  are  pro- 
duced. These  five  heads  embrace,  I  think,  the 
whole  philosophy  of  Thales,  in  so  far  as  it  is  known 
to  us. 

10.  The  results  of  this  system,  when  regarded  as 
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facts,  nre,  it  must  be  confessed,  unsatisfactory  etiongk 
They  are,  indeed,  utterly  wortliless.  Considered  as  a 
statement  of  facts,  the  system  has  no  interest  %vhat- 
evePj  either  physical  or  philosophical  The  facts  are 
not  true,  and  the  explanations  explain  nothing ;  but 
even  though  the  facts  were  true,  and  the  explana- 
tions explanatory,  they  would  be  of  no  speculative 
value,  for  they  are  merely  a  description  of  the  uni- 
verae  according  to  sense,  and  not  according  to  reason. 


11*  To  Bee  any  merit  in  this  early  system  we  must 
turn  away  from  it  in  its  dogmatic  form ;  we  must 
let  it  go  as  a  statement  of  fact,  and  must  look  merely 
to  its  pneral  spirit  and  tendency.  When  we  look  to 
this,  we  are  able  to  rate  at  a  Idgher  value  these  ineffi- 
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mind  of  man  to  reduce  to  comprehension  nature's 
infinite  details ;  and  as  such  it  stands  opposed,  fivBt, 
to  the  mythological  spirit  of  those  ancient  times ;  «e- 
oondly,  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  senses ;  and,  (hirdly, 
it  proves  that  the  cogency  of  necessary  truth  was  now 
h^nning,  although  obscurely,  to  be  appreciated. 

12.  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  points 
separately.  First,  the  spirit  of  generalisation,  or  the 
tendency  to  carry  up  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  the 
unity  of  one  principle,  or  to  the  simplicity  of  a  few 
principles;  this  tendency  is  directly  opposed  to  those 
old  poetical  dreams  respecting  nature,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Greek  mythology.  Mythology  ran  riot 
in  a  plurality  or  multitude  of  powers  which  it  in- 
voked, and  to  which  it  assigned  the  government  of 
the  universe ;  but  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  aimed 
at  a  unity  of  agency  or  causation  in  all  things.  In 
the  old  Greek  mjrthology  the  number  of  divine  agents 
(or  celestial  powers,  greater  and  lesser)  was  infinite. 
While  there  was  one  general  patron-god  for  woods 
and  forests,  each  grove  had  moreover  its  presiding 
divinity,  even  each  particular  tree  had  its  tutelar 
protector.  There  was  one  patron-god  who  presided 
over  seas,  rivers,  and  foimtains ;  but  each  river  and 
fountain  had  also  its  particular  n}rmph,  and  I  believe 
that  I  speak  within  the  limits  of  the  mythological 
spirit  when  I  say  that  each  individual  wave  floated 
its  tiny  god.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  moim- 
tain  and  cave,  and  of  every  other  natural  object. 
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EveE  the  cloud-compeUing  Jove  Mmgelf,  even  he 
owed  his  supremacy  as  the  getierEl  father  of  god$ 
and  men,  and  as  the  general  ruler  of  the  universe, 
rather  to  the  elevated  region  in  which  he  was  aup- 
poaed  to  dwell,  the  summit  of  cloud-capped  Olympus, 
than  to  the  notion  of  any  universal  presidency  which 
he  exercised  over  all  created  things. 


Now,  to  these  poetical  fancies  the  philosophy  of 
Thales,  crude  as  it  is,  stands  opposed-  The  mytho- 
logical disposition  aims,  we  may  say,  at  finding  the 
manifold  in  the  manifold.  It  is  satisfied  with  the 
infinitude  of  nature,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  reduce 
her  phenomena  to  finitude  and  unity.  If  it  is  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  to  reach  the  ultimately  real,  it 
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in  the  philosophy  of  Thales,  when  we  look  away 
from  the  letter  of  the  system,  and  regard  rather  its 
general  scope,  is  that  it  stands  opposed  to  the  autho- 
ritative deliverances  of  the  senses.  That  the  mind 
of  man  should  throw  back  and  away  from  it  the  rich 
fulness  and  the  diversified  forms  of  sensible  exist- 
ence, and  should  strive  to  reduce  them  all  to  one 
primitive  element,  this  was  a  bold  and  a  novel 
procedure.  It  showed  that  the  mind,  in  its  pursuit 
of  the  ultimately  real,  was  beginning  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  ascendancy  which  the  senses  had 
hitherto  exercised  in  determining  its  decisions.  It 
showed  that  the  senses  were  beginning  to  lose  their 
authority  as  the  criterion  of  ultimate  truth,  and  that 
a  tendency  to  appeal  to  a  difierent  tribunal,  the 
tribunal,  not  of  sense,  but  of  thought  or  reason,  was 
beginning  to  declare  itself.  It  was  not  truth  for 
some,  truth  acquired  through  the  particular  faculty, 
that  was  now  aimed  at,  it  wjis  rather  truth  for  all ; 
truth  to  which  every  mind  could  and  must  respond, 
whether  it  had  senses  such  as  ours  or  not ;  truth,  in 
short,  for  the  universal  faculty  in  our  nature.  This 
emancipation  of  the  philosophic  mind  was  carried, 
indeed,  to  no  great  length  in  the  school  of  Thales 
and  the  other  Ionic  speculators.  Sense,  in  fact,  still 
remained  the  criterion  of  truth ;  all  that  can  be 
affirmed  is,  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  rise  to  a 
difTerent  standard,  the  standard  of  thought  and  rea- 
son, in  the  settlement  of  philosophical  questions 
—the  tendency   to*  find   something   which  should 
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be  true  for  aU  intellect,  and  not  merely  for  our 
intellect;  and  this  tendency  showed  itself  nnmis* 
takably  in  the  reduction  of  all  sensible  pheno- 
mena to  one  SBEsible  principle  —  to  wit,  water,  or 
moistura 

But,  thirdly,  anotljer  important  feature  in  the  pM* 
losophy  of  Thales,  when  we  look  to  its  general  spirit^ 
is  its  recognition  of  the  necessities  of  thought  It 
is  founded  on  necessary  thinking.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  necessity  for  our  thinking  that  water  is  the  unity, 
the  common  principle  in  all  things  *  hut  there  u  a 
necessity  for  our  thinking  that  there  is  smm  unity, 
some  common  principle  in  all  thiiags.  This  is  what 
we  cannot  help  thinking.    It  is  a  necessity  of  reason 
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in  all  things  is,  is  a  veiy  different  question,  and  one 
not  easily  settled,  as  the  whole  histoiy  of  philosophy 
shows.  It  certainly  is  not  water,  as  Thales  maintains. 
But  that  there  is  a  universal,  some  common  ground, 
in  all  things,  this  is  a  truth  which  forces  itself  upon 
us  whether  we  will  or  not.  It  is  no  opinion,  no 
arbitrary  excogitation,  but  a  thought  which  we  can- 
not help  thinking,  a  law  or  category  binding  on  all 
intelligence.  And  the  chief  merit  or  value  of  the 
philosophy  of  Thales  consists  in  its  having  recognised 
implicitly,  for  I  cannot  say  that  it  did  so  explicitly, 
the  necessity  of  this  truth  or  law. 

13.  In  estimating,  then,  the  philosophy  of  Thales 
according  to  its  general  scope,  we  find  the  following 
points  to  be  approved  of  as  philosophical.  First, 
this  system  inquires  after  the  ultimately  real  Se- 
condly,  it  is  a  substitution,  to  some  extent,  of  philo- 
sophic thought  in  the  room  of  the  creations  of  fancy, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  mythological 
manner  of  viewing  things.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  rejection, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  authority  of  the  senses  as  the 
criterion  of  truth,  and  it  is  the  establishment,  to  some 
extent,  of  a  new  criterion ;  and,  fourthly,  it  is  foimded 
implicitly,  though  not  explicitly,  on  the  recognition  of 
necessary  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  on  the  idea 
that  unity,  or  a  imiversal,  is  the  ultimately  real  in  all 
things.  These  four  points  contain,  I  think,  aU  that 
can  be  called  philosophical  in  the  system  of  Thales ; 
and  these  points  are  gathered,  not  directly  &om  the 
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system  itself,  but  are   obtained  by  considering  its 
general  scope  and  tendency. 


14  When  we  look  to  the  system  itself,  when  we 
try  it  by  its  letter  and  not  by  its  spirit,  in  other 
words,  when  we  regard  it  as  a  dogmatic  statement  of 
facts,  it  is  seen  at  once  to  be  exceedingly  imperfect ; 
to  be  destifcnte,  indeed,  of  all  philosophical  valaa 
Theiie  is  no  rational  proof  given,  no  snfficient  eTi- 
deuce  adduced,  to  show  that  water  is  the  principle 
of  aU  things.  Still  less  is  any  rational  explanation 
afforded  as  to  how  the  varions  forms  of  actual  exist* 
ence  are  evolved  by  means  of  a  tliickening  and  a  thin- 
ning of  water ;  and  the  system  leaves  us  completely 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  active  or  formative  energy 
by  which  tliinffg  ai^  produced.     Bnt^  setting  these 
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The  first  objection  is,  that  the  universal  which  the 
system  of  Thales  sets  forth  is  a  mere  sensible  uni- 
TersaL  This  is  obvions  from  the  consideration  that, 
let  us  form  what  conception  of  water  we  may,  we  still 
think  of  it  under  some  form  of  sensible  representation. 
It  is  originally  made  known  by  the  senses ;  and  how- 
ever delicate  and  subtle  the  form  may  be  in  which 
we  endeavour  to  constnie  moisture  to  our  minds,  it 
still  retains,  in  our  conception,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  form  under  which  we  originally  appre- 
hended it  In  other  words,  water  or  moisture  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  an  object  of  sense,  a  sensible  pre- 
sentation ;  and  when  we  imagine  it,  or  construe  it  to 
our  minds,  in  the  second  instance,  it  is  always  a  sen- 
sible representation. 

In  regard  to  the  second  ground  of  objection,  I  shall 
merely  remark  that  water,  the  imiversal  principle  of 
all  things  according  to  Thales,  being  a  sensible  uni- 
versal, is  consequently  not  a  necessary  truth,  not  a 
truth  for  all  intelligence,  but  only  for  those  who  are 
endowed  with  senses  similar  to  ours.  And  conse- 
quently this  system  must  be  set  aside  as  insufficient, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  meet  the  requisitions  of 
philosophy,  philosophy  being,  according  to  our  de- 
finition, that  science  which  aims  at  the  attainment 
of  absolute  truth,  that  is,  of  truth  as  it  exists,  not 
for  some,  but  for  all  intelligence. 
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15.  The  next  philosopher  of  the  Ionic  school  was 
Anaximander,  This  philosopher  was  bom  in  the 
year  610  B.C.,  and  died  in  547  B.C.  Miletna  was 
his  bii-thplace,  and  he  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Thales.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  island  of  Samoa,  at  the  court  of  the  great  Poly- 
crates,  where  also  Pythagoras  and  the  poet  Anacieon 
were  at  that  time  residing,  Anaximander  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  philosopher  who  put  down  his 
thoughts  in  writing.  He  made  a  map  of  the  earth 
and  the  sea,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  a  good  deal 
of  conjecture  was  embodied*  He  invented  the  sun- 
dial, and  was  celebrated  generally  for  his  attainments 
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losophy,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  de-' 
velop  and  improve  the  system  propounded  by  Thales. 

17.  The  three  following  sentences  from  Diogenes 
Laertius,  from  Simplicios,  a  commentator  on  Aristotle, 
and  from  Aristotle  himself,  contain  the  substance  of 
the  philosophy  of  Anaximander,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.  Anaximander,  they  tell 
us,  laid  down  the  infinite  or  unlunited  (rh  &^i^t)  as 
the  principle  and  element  of  all  things ;  and  not  any 
determinate  matter,  such  as  water,  air,  and  so  forth. 
This  was  his  principle,  because  that  which  is  the 
ground  of  all  must  be  susceptible  of  receiving  every 
form  or  variation.  Accordingly,  he  assumed  the  in- 
finite or  indeterminate  as  a  principle  adapted  to 
every  species  of  production.  "That  indeterminate 
not  being  itself  any  particular  thing,  is  capable  of 
becoming  any  particular  thing.  This  principle  is 
itself  without  beginning,  being  the  beginning  of  all 
other  things ;  it  embraces  and  governs  all — it  is  the 
divine,  the  inunortal,  and  the  incorruptible."  Such  is 
the  substance  of  Anaximander's  doctrine,  as  gathered 
from  the  three  authors  refen-ed  to.  (Arist.  Phys.  iii.  4 ; 
Simplic.  ad  loc, ;  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.  1.) 

18.  In  explanation  of  these  words,  this  may  be 
added,  that  if  we  attempt  to  explain  all  things  by 
means  of  a  material  principle  or  element,  we  can 
easily  see  that  that  principle  must  in  itself  be  inde- 
terminate, without  form  or  quality ;  for,  suppose  it 
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to  be  detBTmioate,  or  to  have  a  form,  in  that  case  it 
becomes  one  of  the  very  things  which  call  for  ex- 
planatiou.  In  other  words,  the  question  instantly 
arises.  Whence  this  determinate  matter  ?  And  sup- 
pose that  the  answer  again  k.  It  arises  out  of  deter- 
minate matter,  this  determinate  matter  again  requires 
explanation,  and  so  on  for  ever,  so  that  no  approach 
at  aU  is  made  to  an  explanation  if,  in  explaining 
the  origin  of  determinate  or  apparent  matter,  we  are 
always  referred  to  an  antecedent  determinate  matter; 
and  therefore,  if  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
material  things  is  to  be  held  good  for  anything,  we 
must  ultimately  be  thrown  in  upon  a  matter  which  is 
altogether  formless  and  indeterminate.  This  is  the 
conception    which  Anaxiinander    appears   to  have 
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fonn  was  difference.  The  arn^t  of  Anaximander 
was  a  «'^n}  uXf),  a  first  matter,  from  which  all  form  or 
difference  had  been  stripped,  or  rather  to  which  no 
form  or  appearance  was  as  yet  appended,  although 
Anaximander  seems  to  have  accorded  to  this  matter 
a  power  of  developing  or  secreting  differences. 

20.  As  an  illnstration  of  this  conception,  you  may 
take  the  case  of  flour  baked  into  bread.  The  bread, 
we  shall  say,  exists  as  loaves  and  cakes  in  eveiy 
variety  of  form.  You  explain  these  loaves  and  cakes 
as  determinate  flour,  as  flour  determined  or  fashioned 
in  a  multiplicity  of  different  ways.  But  then  flour  is 
itself  something  determinate,  and  therefore  you  will 
next  be  asked,  What  is  flour  the  determination  of? 
What  is  its  principle  ?  You  must  assign  as  its  origin 
either  something  determinate  or  eomething  indetermi- 
nate. If  you  assign  something  determinate  (wheat, 
for  example)  as  its  origin,  you  are  again  asked.  But 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  wheat  ?  Again  your  answer 
must  yield  something  determinate  or  something  in- 
determinate. If  determinate,  then  the  same  question 
recurs,  and  your  explanation  goes  for  nothing.  It  has 
reached  no  ultimate,  so  that  you  are  driven  in  the  last 
resort  to  assign  an  indeterminate  matter  as  the  ulti- 
mate origin  of  the  bread.  This  indeterminate  matter 
is  this  matter  without  form,  th^  aTi/^or  of  Anaxi- 
mander. 

21.  So  far,  then,  the  position  of  Anaximander  is  an 
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advance  beyond  that  of  Thales.  The  principle  of 
Thales  (water,  namely)  was  too  definite  and  particular 
to  serve  as  the  common  ground  or  basiB  of  all  things. 
Being  already  qualified,  it  was  not  open  to  all  quali- 
fication, Anaximaader  thought  that  this  objection 
waa  obviated  by  his  a^tfsnK  This,  being  unmodified 
in  itself,  was  susceptible  of  all  modification ;  being 
absolutely  unconditioned,  it  was  capable  of  becoming 
conditioned  to  any  extent ;  and  accordingly  be  adopt- 
ed this  as  bis  universal^  and  set  it  forth  as  the  princi- 
ple of  all  things.  The  awn^&v  was  perhaps  the  prosaic 
and  philosophicaL  name  for  the  chaos  of  the  poets. 
In  the  language  of  Ovid — 

*'  AnU,  mare  ^t  tellus,  et  qncwl  tegit  omniai,  coelum, 
Unaa  €10.1  toto  NatuiK  Tnltofl  m  orbe, 
Quem  diiere  chaoa,  tudh  mdigeataquo  moles. 
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the  boundless  and  chaotic  mass  in  which  everything 
at  first  lay  blended  and  enveloped. 

23.  The  only  two  points,  then,  in  the  system  of 
Anaximander  seem  to  be  these:  first,  the  principle  of 
all  things,  the  universal  in  nature,  the  groimdwork  of 
the  universe,  the  ultimately  real  and  true,  is,  according 
to  him,  an  unbounded,  indeterminate,  formless  matter; 
this  he  calls  a^x^*  ^^  beginning,  and  Ath^ov,  the  un- 
limited; and,  secandly,  to  this  am^dv  he  seems  to  have 
assigned  some  power  of  self-limitation,  through  which 
a  shape  was  given  to  the  different  objects  of  the  senses. 

24.  When  we  look  to  the  mere  letter  of  Anaximan- 
der's  system,  we  find  in  it  as  little  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  reason  as  we  found  in  the  system  of  Thales, 
when  embraced  according  to  the  letter.  Even  from 
the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  system  we  cannot  gather 
much  which  is  of  philosophical  or  speculative  value. 
Perhaps  the  chief  merit  of  the  system  lies  in  its  ten- 
dency to  bring  to  light  the  opposition  between  the 
finite  and  the  infinite.  All  true  philosophy,  I  con- 
ceive, is  based  on  a  conception  which  conciliates,  or 
reduces  to  one,  these  two,  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 
But,  that  this  conciliation  may  take  place,  the  opposi- 
tion between  them  requires  first  of  all  to  be  signalised. 
And  Anaximander  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  who  marked  the  distinction. 
Finite  things,  the  various  objects  of  the  universe, 
these  cannot  be  explained  out  of  the  finite.    Such  an 
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explanation  explains  nothing,  because  it  lays  down, 
m  the  ground  of  the  explanation,  the  very  thing  to  be 
explaiiied.  The  finite  has  to  be  accounted  for.  But 
it  is  certainly  not  accounted  for  when  we  say  that 
the  finite  accoimts  for  it.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  finite  must  be  an  outcome  from  the  infinite, 
that  is,  its  ground  or  principle  must  be  the  negative 
of  the  finite.  The  negative  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment of  conception  ;  it  is  essential  to  the  ver>^  consti- 
tution of  reason.  Affinnation  seems  to  be  the  moving 
principle  of  intelligence ;  but  the  power  of  negation 
is  equally  necessary ;  without  this,  intelligence  could 
not  work — ^aU  would  be  a  blank.  Anaximander 
seems  to  have  beeu  the  first  thinker  who  recognised 
the  power  and  significance  of  the  negative.  His 
the  negative  of  the  finite.     But  he  does  not 
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Anaximander,  and  may  have  been  bom  about  590  ac. 
He  also  was  a  Milesiaa 

26.  As  Thales  had  fixed  upon  water,  and  as  An- 
aximander  had  fixed  on  the  infinite  or  unbounded, 
as  the  universal  principle,  the  ultimately  real  in  aU 
things,  so  Anaximenes  fixed  upon  air  as  the  common 
principle  of  the  universe.  Anaximenes  thus  fell  back 
on  the  ground  occupied  by  Thales,  that  is  to  say,  he 
choise  as  his  principle  a  natural  determinate  element. 
At  the  same  time,  by  selecting  an  element  less  pal- 
pable, less  visible,  less  formed  than  water  (air,  namely), 
he  seemed  to  aim  at  combining  into  one  the  principle 
of  Thales  and  the  principle  of  Anaximander.  The 
principle  of  Thales  was  too  sensible,  too  material,  too 
definite,  to  be  the  universal  in  all  things.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Anaximander  again  was  too  indefinite  to  be 
comprehended.  But  air  combines  the  two.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently indefinite  to  be  universal :  it  is  sufficiently 
definite  to  be  perceived  and  imderstood.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  determinate  infinite.  Such  appears  to  be 
the  position  occupied  by  Anaximenes  in  the  philo- 
sophical genealogy  which  we  are  sketching.  He  at- 
tempted to  effect  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
philosophy  of  Thales  and  the  philosophy  of  Anaxi- 
mander. 

27.  In  representing  air  as  the  essential  and  ani- 
mating principle  of  aU  things,  Anaximenes  appears 
to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  conception  of 
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raind,  soul,  or  spirit,  than  had  yet  been  nmda  We 
must  remembeT  that,  although  we  are  nowadays  fami- 
liar with  these  words,  and  attach  to  them  some  sort 
of  idea,  it  was  very  different  ia  these  early  times. 
Then  no  such  words  as  mind,  sonl,  spirit,  and  conse- 
quently no  such  conceptions,  existed ;  and  when  such 
conceptions  first  began  to  dawn,  they  were  clothed 
in  words  which  originally  signified  breath  or  air 
(animus,  -v^u^jS,  spiiitus,  fl-nv^a — ^the  original  sense  of 
these  words  is  breath  or  wind) :  so  important  did  air 
appear  to  the  ancient  framers  of  speech  that  they 
supposed  it  to  be  the  sustaining  and  moving  prin- 
ciple not  only  of  our  physical  life,  bnt  of  our  intelU* 
gent  and  spiritual  functiona 


28.  This  opinion,  which  Anaximrncs  either  adopted 
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"  Qoicquid  est  in  eflTectibus,  esse  et  in  causis ;  ideoque 
elementa  et  mnndum  sentire  "  ('  De  Sensu  Eerum  *) ; 
which,  with  a  little  expansion,  may  be  translated — 
"  Whatever  is  in  the  effects,  that  is  also  in  the  causes. 
Man's  sensations  are  the  effects  of  the  actions  of  the 
elements  and  the  world,  therefore  the  elements  and 
the  world  are  endowed  with  sensations."  But  I  shall 
say  no  more  at  present  either  about  Campanella  or 
Diogenes  of  ApoUonia.  I  mention  the  latter  merely 
in  connection  with  Anaximenes,  whose  disciple  he 
was,  and  as  the  fourth  and  last  name  in  the  older 
Ionic  school  which  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  particular- 
ise. Heraclitus  was  also  an  Ionian,  but  he  comes 
later,  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
four  of  whose  names  and  opinions  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  you  some  accoimt. 

29.  Without  carrying  further  our  exposition  of 
these  systems,  and  without  entering  on  any  detailed 
criticism  of  their  merits  or  demerits,  I  shall  just 
make  this  concluding  remark:  that  these  systems 
are  truly  philosophical,  in  so  far  as  they  aim  at  the 
attainment  of  a  unity,  a  universal  in  all  things,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  are  animated  and  carried  forward  by 
the  conviction,  obscure  and  inexplicit  though  that 
conviction  may  have  been,  that  the  universal  in  all 
things  is  the  ultimately  real — is  the  truth  for  all  in- 
telligence ;  and  that  they  aim  at  such  a  unity,  and 
that  they  are,  to  a  large  extent,  actuated  and  inspired 
by  such  a  conviction,  this,  I  think,  is  undoubted. 
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So  far  they  proceed  under  the  direction  of  reason,  of 
necessary  thinking,  and  so  far  they  are  truJy  philo- 
sophicaL  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  truly  tin- 
pliilosophieal  in  their  details,  or  in  their  attempts  to 
show  what  the  nniversal  in  all  things  is.  The  true 
universal  is  certainly  not  Ts^ater;  it  is  certainly  not 
formless  or  nnliniited  matter ;  it  is  certainly  not  air : 
for  though  we  are  nnder  the  necessity  of  thinking 
some  universal  in  all  things,  we  are  not  under  the 
necessity  of  thinking  this  as  water,  or  as  formless 
matter,  or  as  air ;  therefore  these  elements  are  not 
forced  on  our  acceptance  by  any  necessity  of  thought ; 
therefore  they  are  only  relatively,  and  not  absolutely, 
true,  they  are  only  truths  for  some  and  not  truths  for 
all  intelligence  :  they  are  at  the  utmost  merely  truths 
for  the  senses  and  the  understanding,  not  for  the 
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PYTHAGOKAS. 

1.  The  notices  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  whether  in  its 
earlier  or  in  its  later  manifestations,  are  scanty  and 
extremely  obscure.  With  the  later  manifestations 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves.  They  are  founded  on 
spurious  data,  or  at  least  on  data  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently authenticated.  They  are  mystical  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  their  symbolism  is  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible. The  earlier  form  of  the  philosophy,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  extant,  is  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  Philo- 
laus,  and  in  a  few  notices  by  Aristotle.  Philolaus 
was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and  flourished  about 
420  B.C.  Aristotle  was  a  good  deal  later :  so  that  there 
was  an  interval  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  between 
Pythagoras,  who  was  in  his  prime  about  the  year  540, 
and  the  earliest  expositor  of  his  opinions  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted.  These  two,  Philolaus  and  Aris- 
totle, are  the  principal  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  in  its  earlier  form    For 
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the  later  manifestations  of  this  philo^phy  Sextus 
Empiricus,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century  a,d.,  must  be  studied. 


2.  Aristotle  lays  down  the  general  principle  of 
the  Pythagoreana  in  the  following  terms :  *'  Nmn- 
her  "  he  says,  "  is,  according  to  them,  the  essence  of 
all  things  ■  and  the  organisation  of  the  universe^  in 
its  various  determinations,  is  a^armonious  system  of 
numbers  and  their  relations."  "  The  boldness  of  such 
an  assertion,"  says  Hegel,  "  impresses  us  as  very  re- 
markable J  it  is  an  assertion  which  strikes  down  at 
one  blow  all  that  our  ordinary  representations  declare 
to  be  essential  and  true.  It  displaces  sensible  exist- 
ence, and  makes  thought  and  not  sense  to  be  the  cri- 
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pied  by  the  Ionic  philosophers,  we  shall  perceive 
that  it  is  an  advance,  an  ascent,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  from  sense  to  reason.  In  fact,  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  sense  and  reason  is  now  b^inning 
to  declare  itself.  To  revert  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
Ionic  philosophy.  This  philosophy  is  an  advance  on 
ordinary  thinking ;  ordinary  thinking  is  held  captive 
by  the  senses.  It  accepts  their  data  implicitly,  or 
without  question.  In  the  estimation  of  ordinary^ 
thinking,  things  are  precisely  as  they  appear:  andj 
their  diversity  is  more  attended  to  than  their  unity.  | 
In  a  word,  ordinary  thinking  has  eyes  only  for  the 
particular,  and  is  blind,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  imiversal. 
The  Ionic  philosophy  rose  into  a  higher  position.  It 
aimed  at  unity :  it  sought  for  a  universal  amid  the 
diversity  of  sensible  things ;  and  this  was  an  advance, 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  Ionic  philosophy 
stood  on  a  platform  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
ordinary  thinking.  But  still  this  platform  is  far  from 
being  the  platform  of  reason.  The  unity  which  the 
Ionic  philosophers  sought  for  among  sensible  things 
was  sought  for  by  means,  and  under  the  direction,  of 
sense  itself  It  was  a  mere  sensible  universal;  water, 
or  infinite  matter,  or  air ;  in  short,  it  was  something 
in  itself  material,  and  therefore  something  which, 
instead  of  being  itself  the  imiversal  in  all  things,  did 
itself  require  to  be  brought  under  a  universal,  or  re- 
duced to  unity  under  a  higher  principle.  It  was,  in 
feet,  a  particular  universal,  in  other  words,  a  contra- 
diction.   The  Ionic  school,  we  may  say,  never  rose 
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above  the  region  of  sense,  although  within  that  re- 
gion they  certainly  rose  into  a  stratiini  of  atmosphere 
elevated  above  that  of  ordinary  thinking. 

5,  Let  US  now  pass  to  the  Pythagorean  philoaophy. 

Whether  the  Pythagoreans  emancipated  theniaelves 
completely  from  the  tliraldom  of  the  senses,  or  whe- 
ther such  Ml  emancipation  be  either  practicable  or 
desirable,  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  determine ;  hut 
this  is  certain,  that  their  spectdations  shot  up  higher 
into  the  region  of  pure  reason  than  did  thase  of  their 
Ionic  predecessors.  Number  is  more  an  object  of 
reason,  and  less  an  object  of  sense,  than  either  water 
or  air ;  and  therefore  we  say  that,  while  the  position 
of  the  Ionic  school  is  more  that  of  sense  than  that  of 
reason,  the  position  of  the  Pythagorean  school  is  more 
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not  nndeTstand  what  you  meant  by  water,  or  air,  or 
earth,  or  fire,  or  colour,  or  sound,  or  heat,  or  cold : 
but  whatever  his  senses  were,  or  whether  he  had  any 
senses  or  not,  I  conceiYe  he  would  understand  what 
you  meant  by  number,  he  would  know  what  one 
meant,  and  what  many  meant  He  would  not  under- 
stand intuitionally  what  a  tree  was,  and  he  could  not 
be  made  to  understand  it  intuitionally :  but  he  might 
understand  it  symbolically,  by  being  informed  that 
it  and  everything  else  was  a  unity  which  admitted  of 
being  resolved  into  multiplicity,  and  that  each  of  the 
fractions  was  again  a  unity.  Unless  he  could  be 
made  to  understand  this — in  short,  imless  he  could 
form  some  conception  of  number — it  seems  to  me  that 
he  would  not  be  an  intelligence  at  alL  And  there- 
fore it  may  be  said  that  number  is  a  true  universal, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  necessary  thought ;  it  expresses 
something  which  is  the  truth  for  all,  and  not  merely 
the  truth  for  some,  intelligence.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
wider  and  truer  universal  than  either  water  or  air, 
or  any  other  sensible  thing. 

7.  We  are  now  able  to  understand  the  appar- 
ently very  paradoxical  assertion  of  the  Pythagoreans, . 
namely,  that  number  is  the  substance  of  things,  the 
essence  of  the  universe ;  and  we  are  able,  moreover, 
to  perceive  in  what  sense  this  doctrine  is  true.  The 
whole  paradox  is  resolved,  the  whole  difficulty  is 
cleared,  by  attending  to  the  distinction  to  which  I 
have  so  often  directed  your  thoughts,  the  distinc- 
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tion  between  truth  for  all,  and  truth  for  soms,  or 
otbem^isti  expressed,  the  distinction  between  the  mii- 
versal  facultj^  in  man,  and  the  particular  faculty  in 
man.     If  we  hold  that  the  substance  of  things  is  to 
be  found  in  that  which  is  the  truth  for  mmej  in  other 
w^ords,  that  it  is  to  be  apprehended  by  the  particular 
faculty  in  man,  in  that  case  we  shall  certainly  nat 
fiold  that  number  is  the  substance  of  things ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  shall  hold  that  earth,  or  water,  or  air,  or 
matter  generally,  is  the  substance  of  things,  because 
this  is  what  falls  under  the  apprehension  of  the  par- 
ticular faculty  in  maiL     But  if  we  hold  that  the  sub- 
stance of  tilings  is  to  be  found  in  tliat  which  is  the 
truth  for  all,  that  the  essence  of  things  centres  in 
that  which  is  the  truth  for  all  inteUigence,  in  other 
^^^^wonis^ha^h^ssenc^Hhin^^^b^nDreh^ 
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are  not  the  essence  of  the  universe,  not  the  ulti- 
mately  and  absolutely  real,  because  they  are  not  the 
truth  for  all,  but  only  the  truth  for  some  intelligence, 
that  is,  for  intelligence  constituted  with  senses  like 
ours. 

8.  To  clear  up  this  philosophy  still  further,  it  is 
right  that  I  should  state  to  you  the  grounds  on  which 
I  hold  that  number  is  an  object  of  reason,  that  is,  of 
the  universal  faculty  in  man;  in  other  words,  is  an 
object  of  aU  reason,  and  is  not  an  object  of  sense, 
or  of  the  particular  faculty  in  man ;  in  other  words, 
is  not  an  object  merely  of  same  intelligence.  My 
reason,  then,  for  holding  that  number  is  an  object  of 
pure  thought  rather  than  of  sense  is  this ;  that  every 
sense  has  its  own  special  object,  and  is  not  affected 
by  the  objects  of  the  other  senses.  For  instance, 
sight  has  colour  for  its  object,  and  can  take  no  cog- 
nisance of  soimd.  In  the  same  way  hearing  appre- 
hends sound,  and  takes  no  cognisance  of  colour.  In 
like  manner  we  cannot  touch  colours  or  soimds,  but 
only  solids.  Neither  can  any  man  taste  with  his 
eyes,  or  smell  with  his  ears.  If  number,  then,  were 
an  object  of  sense,  it  would  be  the  special  object  of 
some  one  sense ;  but  it  is  not  this.  It  accompanies 
our  apprehension  of  all  the  objects  of  the  senses,  and 
is  not  appropriated  to  any  sensible  objects  in  particu- 
lar. It  is  not,  like  all  the  other  objects  of  sense,  the 
special  object  of  any  one  sense,  and  therefore  I  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  an  object  of  sense  at  ail,  but  an 
K 
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object  of  thought  or  reason.  When  we  look  at  one 
colour,  what  we  see  is  colour,  what  we  tliiuk  is  one, 
i.  c,  number ;  when  we  look  at  many  colours,  what 
we  see  is  colour,  what  we  think  is  many,  i.e.^  num- 
ber. This  distinction,  the  distinction  by  which  nttni- 
ber  is  assigned  to  reason  and  not  to  sense,  is,  I  think, 
an  important  aid  towards  uudei^tanding  the  Pjrtha- 
gorean  philosophy. 


9-  N"umber  ia  a  necessaiy  form  of  thought  under 
which  we  place  or  subsume  whatever  is  presented 
to  the  mind.  Hence  form,  which  is  anotlmr  name 
for  number,  and  not  matt^ir,  is  the  essence  of  all  things, 
at  least  of  all  intelligible  things.  It  is  the  truth  and 
substance  of  the  universe,  its  trath  and  substance, 
in  so  far  as  it  exists  for  us,  but  in  so  far  as 
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But  the  Pjrthagorean  is  certainly  a  stage  in  advance 
of  the  Ionic. 

10.  In  the  account  which  I  have  hitherto  given 
you  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  I  have  taken  the 
statement  x){  its  principle  from  Aristotle,  and,  found- 
ing on  Us  text,  I  have  endeavoured,  by  means  of  a 
few  critical  reflections  of  my  own,  to  impart  to  it  some 
intelligibility^  and  to  show  you  that  there  is  some 
meaning,  and  also  some  truth  in  the  assertion,  that 
number  is  the  essence  of  all  things.  I  go  on  to  speak 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  as  represented  by 
Philolaus.  Philolaus  was  probably  the  first  of  the 
Pythagoreans  who  committed  to  writing  any  of  their 
master's  doctrines;  for  neither  the  founder  of  the 
school,  nor  his  immediate  disciples,  appear  to  have 
put  their  opinions  on  record.  Philolaus  was,  as 
I  said,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Pythagorean  system,  with  which  Plato 
seems  to  have  been  acquainted.  Some  fragments 
of  this  work  are  extant,  and  were  collected  and 
published  in  1819  by  a  German  scholar,  Augustus 
Boeckh. 

11.  In  this  work  we  find  these  words:  "Every- 
thing," says  Philolaus,  "which  is  known  has  in  it  num- 
ber, for  it  is  impossible  either  to  think  or  know  any- 
thing without  number."  He  thus  makes  number  the 
source  and  condition  of  intelligence,  and  the  ground 
of  the  intelligible  universe.    But  the  following  is 
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even  more  important ;  **  It  is  necessary  "  says  Philo- 
laus,  "  that  everything  should  be  tilJtsr  limiting  or 
unlimited,  or  that  eveiything  should  be  hoih  limiting 
and  unlimited-  SincCp  then,  it  appears,  that  things 
are  not  made  up  of  the  limiting  only,  nor  of  the  un- 
limited only,  it  follows  that  each  thing  consists  boli 
of  the  Umitiug  and  the  unlimited,  and  that  the  world, 
and  all  that  it  contains,  are  in  this  way  formed  or  ad- 
justed" This  is  a  remarkable  extract,  for  it  shoe's  that 
the  Pythagoreans  had  to  some  extent  anticipated  the 
great  principle  of  Heraclitus,  namely,  that  eveiy 
thing  and  every  thought  is  the  uaity  or  conciliation 
of  contraries ;  a  principle,  the  depth  and  fertility  of 
which  have  never  to  this  day  hmn  rightly  appre- 
hended or  appreciated,  far  less  fathomed  and  ex^ 
hausted. 
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posed  on  the  infinite  lawlessness  of  natnre:  the 
Tftpa^  or  fiktffoTfig  in  the  moral  world  was  a  limit  im- 
posed on  the  infinite  lawlessness  of  passion. 

13.  To  get  a  little  further  insight  into  this  matter, 
let  us  consider  the  conception  of  the  fuxrSf.  This,  I 
conceive,  is  equivalent  to  the  limited.  Now,  let  us 
ask  what  it  is,  in  any  case,  that  is  limited  ?  Perhaps 
you  will  say  that  it  is  the  limited  that  is  limited. 
But  that  would  be  an  inept  answer.  What  would  be 
the  sense  of  limiting  the  limited,  the  already  limit- 
ed ?  That  would  be  a  very  superfluous  process. 
Therefore,  if  the  limit  is  to  answer  any  purpose, 
it  must  be  applied,  not  to  the  limited,  but  to  the 
unlimited  ;  and  this,  accordingly,  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Pythagoreans  apply  it  The  limit  is  an 
element  in  the  constitution  of  the  limited ;  the  un- 
limited being  the  other  element 

14.  Here  is  another  way  of  putting  the  case.  Take 
any  instance  of  the  limited,  any  bounded  or  limited 
thing,  a  book,  for  example.  No  one  can  say  that 
the  book  is  without  limits.  The  limit,  then,  is  cer- 
tainly one  element  in  its  constitution.  But  is  the 
limit  the  only  element  ?  Does  the  book  consist  of 
nothing  but  limits  ?  That  certainly  cannot  be  main- 
tained. There  is  something  in  the  book  besides  its 
mere  limits.  What  is  that  something?  Is  it  the 
limited  ?  Clearly  it  is  not ;  because  the  limited  is 
the  total  subject  of  our  analysis ;  and,  therefore,  to 
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hold  that  the  limited  is  the  other  element,  would  be 
equivalent  to  holding  that  the  i^hole  subject  of  the 
analysis  was  a  mere  part  or  element  of  tlie  analysis. 
The  limited  (the  hook)  is  what  we  are  analysing,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  nonsense  to  say  that  the  limited 
was  one  factor  in  the  aiydysis,  while  the  limit  was 
the  other  factor.  This  would  be  analysing  a  total 
thing  into  that  total  thing,  and  something  else.  But 
if  the  liniited  cannot  be  the  other  term  of  the  analy- 
sis, that  other  term  must  be  the  unlimited.  What 
else  can  it  be  ?  The  limited,  then  —  in  this  case 
the  hook— consists  of  the  limit  and  of  the  unlimited, 
and  these  are  the  two  elements  which  go  to  the  con- 
stitution of  everything-  Suppose  the  limits — for  ex- 
ample, the  two  ends  of  a  line — ^taken  away^  and  no 
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15.  Another  fonn  which  the  Pythagoreans  em- 
ployed to  express  their  principle  was  the  expression 
AMNx;,  the  one,  and  &6^igrog  duAg,  the  indeterminate  or 
indefinite  two.  Of  these  terms,  the  latter,  in  parti- 
cular, is  very  obscure,  and  has  been  very  insufi&ciently 
explained.  I  will  endeavour  to  throw  what  light 
upon  them  I  can  out  of  my  own. reflections.  First 
of  all,  these  terms  seem  to  be  merely  another  form  of 
expression  for  the  wi^:  and  the  &mt^i  the  fM^itg  or 
one  is  the  ^t^g  or  limit;  the  ao^igroi  dv6tg  is  the 
a«/^o»,  the  unlimited  and  indeterminate.  Every- 
thing in  being  limited  is  one.  This  is  expressed  by  the 
term  /LovoLg,  which  stands  for  the  sameness  or  identity 
in  things ;  but  the  diversity  of  things  is  inexhaustible ; 
and  this  capacity  of  infinite  diversity  is  indicated  by 
the  term  dopicrog  3ua;,  indefinite  difference ;  so  that, 
according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  the  general  scheme  of 
the  universe,  as  regarded  by  pure  reason,  is  identity, 
combined  with  a  capacity  of  infinite  diversity.  Nei- 
ther of  the  terras  has  any  meaning  out  of  relation  to 
the  other.  But  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  each 
term  by  itself ;  oogKrro;  duag,  taken  by  itself,  stands  for 
absolute  diversity.  Everything  in  the  universe  is 
absolutely  difierent  from  every  other ;  all  things  are 
particular,  and  they  are  held  together  by  no  universal. 
The  a6^i6Tog  dvAg,  in  short,  signifies,  when  taken  by 
itself,  the  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  particular. 
The  /LO¥ag,  again,  taken  by  itself,  stands  for  their 
unity  ;  it  signifies  their  feature  of  agreement.  In  a 
word,  it  is  their  genus,  just  as  the  aS^tcrog  dudig  is  a 
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general  expression  for  their  difference,  MAnbf  is  the 
P^iihagorean  term  for  the  universal;  diie/tfr«f  lu^g 
h  the  Pythi^Tean  term  for  the  particular;  and 
neither  of  these  is  capable  of  being  conceived  with- 
out the  other.  The  true  conceivable  limit,  whether 
considered  as  a  thought  or  a  things  is  the  result  of 
their  combination. 


16*  We  shall  perhaps  get  more  light  thrown  oa 
these  terms  if  we  consider  them  under  a  purely  arith- 
metical point  of  view.  It  might  be  thought  that 
these  w^ords,  ^oni;  and  eL^^ierni  hmg,  simply  signified 
one  and  two,  or  one  and  indeterminate  tw^o.  But 
that  m  not  at  all  the  meaning  which  the  Pythagoreans 
attached  to  them*     According  to  the  Pythi^oreanSt 
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five  ones,  and  did  not  mean  once  five,  or  one  times 
five  ones,  your  words  would  have  no  meaning.  Nei- 
ther you  yourself  nor  any  one  else  would  know  what 
you  meant.  But  when  you  say  once  five,  and  then 
once  ten,  you  not  only  express  an  agreement,  you  also 
express  a  difference  between  five  and  ten.  Now,  the 
general  term  for  this  difference  is  &6^igrog  duiig,  and 
this  3uck(  or  diversity  is  said  to  be  &6^igro^  or  indefinite, 
because  it  varies  indefinitely— once  10,  once  20,  once 
30,  once  40,  once  1000,  once  1,000,000— the  once 
term,  the  /^•^itg,  never  varies,  but  the  other  term,  the 
iuitg,  as  expressed  by  20,  30,  40,  1000,  1,000,000, 
varies  indefinitely,  and  its  variations  are  inexhaust- 
ible ;  hence  it  is  called  ao^iffros.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
translation  of  ao^tffrog  would  be  the  indefinite  any; 
ao^iifroi  du6tg,  any  particular  number.  I  conceive  that  in 
this  way  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  that  the  fietd;  and 
the  a^/tfro;  du6tg  are  the  elements  of  number,  may  be 
explained.  Neither  is  the  number  one  any  exception ; 
it,  too,  is  composed  of  the  fiov&s  and  the  do^iorog  duas. 
One,  like  all  other  numbers,  is  different  from  any 
other  number.  In  what  respect  does  it  differ  from 
all  other  numbers  ?  It  differs  from  them  in  being 
ona  In  what  respect  does  it  agree  with  them  ?  It 
agrees  with  them  in  being  once  one,  or  one  times  one, 
or  one  one.  When  we  say  "one,"  we  usually  mean 
''one  one;"  but  we  do  not  always  or  necessarily  mean 
this,  but  may  just  as  well  mean  100  or  1000.  One, 
viewed  strictly,  stands  for  once  any  number;  and 
therefore,  when  it  stands  for  the  numerical  one,  it 
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should  be,  and  it  ia,  construed  to  the  miad  bs  one 
.  one,  One  one,  then,  m  the  first  arithmetical  nmnber, 
and,  if  so,  we  must  be  able  to  show  that  its  elements 
are  the  ftot^^  and  the  ^u^g ;  for  these  are,  according 
to  Pytbagoreaos,  the  elements  of  all  number  without 
exception ;  and  this  can  be  shown  without  much 
difficulty.  One  one :  winch  word,  in  that  expression, 
stands  for  the  monad,  the  point  of  agreement  in  all 
numbers  ?  The  first  om  does  sov  We  SByone  one,  om 
live,  mie  ten,  &m  hundred.  All  these  nmnbers  agree 
in  being  one — ^t.  e.,  once  what  they  are.  Then,  again, 
wliich  word,  in  the  expression  om  one,  stands  for  the 
vduad — the  diversity,  the  point  in  which  one  one  diffefs 
from  all  other  numbers  ^  The  second  om  does  so. 
One  on€t  one  five ,  one  hundred.     The  second  word  ia 
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17.  The  monad  and  the  duad  being  the  elements 
of  number  must  be  viewed  as  antecedent  to  number. 
There  is  thus  a  primary  (me  which  is  the  ground  or 
root  out  of  which  all  arithmetical  numbers  proceed. 
And  there  is  also  a  primary  duad  from  which  num- 
bers derive  their  diversity.  These  two  enter  into 
the  composition  of  every  number  (even  into  the  com- 
position of  the  numerical  one),  the  one  of  them 
giving  to  all  numbers  their  unity,  or  agreement,  or 
identity ;  the  other  of  them  giving  to  all  numbers  their 
diversity.  The  primitive  numbers,  the  numbers  an- 
tecedent, as  we  may  say,  to  all  arithmetical  numbers, 
are  the  Pythagorean  monad  and  the  Pythagorean 
duad.  Of  these,  the  former  expresses  the  invariable 
and  universal  in  all  number ;  the  latter,  the  variable 
and  particular.  And  inasmuch  as  the  particular  is 
inexhaustible  and  indefinite,  the  duad  is  called 
ew^itfro;  or  indeterminate.  Better  to  hold  them  ele- 
ments of  number  than  numbers. 

18.  As  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  this  philo- 
sophy, let  me  show  you  how  a  solid,  or  mther  the 
scheme  of  a  solid,  may  be  constructed  on  Pythagorean 
principles.  Given  a  mathematical  point  and  motion, 
the  problem  is  to  construct  a  geometrical  solid,  or  a 
figure  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  that  is,  occupy- 
ing length,  breadth,  and  depth.  Let  the  point  move 
— ^move  its  minimvmi  distance,  whatever  that  may 
be ;  this  movement  generates  the  line.  Now  let  the 
line  move.    When  you  are  told  to  let  the  line  move, 
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your  first  thought  probahly  is  that  the  line  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  direction — should  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  you  see  at  once  (the  moment  it  is  pointed 
out  to  you)  that  such  a  movement  is  not  a  movement 
of  the  line,  but  is  still  merely  a  movement  of  the  * 
point  You  cannot  move  the  line,  then,  by  continu- 
ing it  at  one  or  at  both  ends.  To  move  the  line  you 
muat  move  it  laterally.  That  alone  is  the  movement 
of  the  line.  The  lengthening  of  the  line  is,  as  I 
said,  merely  the  movement  of  the  point  The  move- 
ment  of  the  line  then  generates  a  surface.  Kow, 
move  the  surface.  Here,  too,  you  must  be  on  your 
guard  against  continuing  your  lateral  motion,  for  that 
is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  motion  of  the  hoe; 
and  this  is  not  what  h  required.     You  are  required 
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parent  paradox  is  resolved  when  we  consider  the 
kind  of  truth  which  the  philosopher  is  in  quest  o£ 
He  is  not  searching  for  truth  as  it  presents  itself  to 
inteUects  constituted  in  a  particular  way,  furnished, 
for  example,  with  such  senses  as  ours.  If  that  were 
what  he  was  in  quest  of,  he  would  very  soon  find 
what  he  wanted  in  the  solid  earth  and  the  glowing 
skies.  But  that  is  not  what  he  is  in  quest  of.  He 
is  seeking  for  truth  as  it  presents  itself  to  intellect 
univer^aUy,  that  is,  to  intellect  not  provided  with 
human  sense&  And  this  being  his  aim,  he  conceives 
that  such  truth  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  category  of 
number,  while  it  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  stocks  and 
stones^  and  chairs  and  tables,  for  these  are  true  only 
to  some  minds,  that  is,  to  minds  with  human  senses ; 
but  the  other  is  true  to  aU  Qiinds,  whatever  senses 
they  may  have,  and  whether  they  have  any  senses 
at  all  or  not.  Slightly  changed,  the  line  of  Pope 
might  be  taken  as  their  motto  by  the  Pythagoreans, 

"  We  think  in  nambers,  for  the  numbers  come." 

They  come  whether  we  will  or  not  Whatever  we 
think,  we  think  of  under  some  form  either  of  unity 
or  multiplicity.  Number  seems  to  be  a  category  of 
reason  and  universality. 

20.  This  explanation  seems  to  relieve  the  Pytha- 
gorean principle  from  all  tincture  of  absurdity,  and 
to  render  it  intelligible,  if  not  convincing;  admit 
that  truth  and  reality  are  rather  to  be  found  in  what 
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is  tnie  for  all  minds,  than  in  what  is  true  for  some 
minds ;  and  admit  further,  that  number  is  true  for 
all  minds,  and  that  material  things  are  not  true  for 
all  minds  (but  only  for  minda  with  senses) ;  and 
what  more  is  reqmred  to  prove  that  truth  and  reality 
are  rather  to  be  found  in  number  than  in  material 
things  ?  The  whole  confusion  and  misapprehension 
with  which  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic,  and  many 
other  systems,  have  at  all  times  been  overlaid,  have 
their  origin  in  an  ovei-sight  as  to  the  kind  of  truth 
which  philosophy  aims  at  apprehending,  Philo- 
aophers  themselves  have  seldom  or  never  explained 
the  nature  of  the  end  which  they  had  in  view,  even 
when  they  were  most  intently  bent  on  its  attainment 
Hence  they  seem  to  run  themselves  into  absurdities, 
and  hence  their  readers  are  bewildered  or  repelled. 


ELEATICS. 


XENOPHANES. 

1.  This  sect  derived  its  name  from  the  town  where 
its  principal  philosophers  resided,  Elea  or  Velia,  a 
Greek  settlement  in  southern  Italy.  The  leaders  of 
the  Eleatic  sect  were  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and 
Zeno,  to  whom  may  be  added  Melissus.  The  general 
character  of  this  school  is,  that  its  speculations  rose 
into  a  higher  region  of  abstraction  or  pure  thought 
than  those  either  of  the  Ionic  or  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophers.  "VMiile  the  tendency  of  the  Ionic 
inquirers  was  physical,  and  while  that  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans was  mathematical  or  arithmetical,  the  Elea- 
tic sect  may  be  characterised  as  dialectical  in  their 
procedure.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  what  the  move- 
ment in  thought  was  which  procured  for  this  school 
the  title  of  dialectical 

2.  Xenophanes,  a  native  of  Colophon,  one  of  the 
principal  Ionic  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  was  the  founder 
of  this  philosophy.     A  contemporary  of  Pythagoras, 
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lie  lived  during  the  aixth  centuiy  E.C.,  and  as  his 
life  was  protracted  to  an  extreme  old  age,  we  may 
regard  it  as  extending  almoat  from  600  b.c,  to  500  B.a 

3.  At  this  time  the  art  of  prose  writing  had  not 
begnn  to  be  cultivated.  The  opinions  and  mnti* 
meats  of  Xenophanes  were  accordingly  delivered  in 
versa  He  seems  to  have  been  a  composer  and 
reciter  of  various  kinds  of  poetry,  some  fragments  of 
which  have  been  presented  in  the  writings  of  Athen- 
eeus,  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  some  other  ancient 
authors.  These  relics  have  been  collected,  along 
with  those  of  Parmenides,  by  Karsten,  a  Dutch  scho- 
lar, and  were  published  by  him  in  1830. 


4  The  doctrines  of  Xenophanes  were  rather  theo- 
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mt  pftfi  wtra  x^^alw.  **  Men,  however/'  he  adds, 
"  imagine  that  the  gods  are  bom,  are  clothed  in  our 
garments,  and  endowed  with  our  form  and  figure. 
But  if  oxen  or  lions  had  hands,  and  could  paint  and 
fashion  things  as  men  do,  they  too  would  form  the 
gods  after  their  own  similitude,  horses  making  them 
like  horses,  and  oxen  like  oxen."  He  then  finds 
severe  fault  with  Homer  and  Hesiod  on  account  of 
the  disgraceful  actions  which  they  attribute  to  the 
gods,  and  strongly  reprehends  the  prevalent  super- 
stition in  r^ard  to  the  generation  or  genealogy  of 
the  gods.  Aristotle  refers  to  this  (Rhet  ii.  2Z\ 
where  he  remarks,  "It  is  a  sajdng  of  Xenophanes  that 
those  who  assert  that  the  gods  are  bom  are  equally 
impious  with  those  who  maintain  that  they  die.  For 
both  equally  affirm  that  there  is  a  time  when  the 
gods  are  not."  But  opposed  as  Xenophanes  was  to 
the  popular  superstitions,  and  anxious  as  he  was 
to  correct  them,  he  professes  himself  unwilling  to 
dogmatise  about  the  gods  or  about  anything  else. 
"  For,"  says  he,  "  naught  is  with  certainty  known ; 
mere  opinion  cleaveth  to  all  things — 16x9^  6*M  wa 
rimxrcM." 

5.  Nevertheless,  in  his  philosophy,  of  which  I  now 
proceed  to  speak,  he  aims,  to  some  extent  at  least,  at 
certainty  and  tmth.  The  great  distinction  or  anti- 
thesis around  which  the  whole  Eleatic  philosophy 
revolves  and  gravitates  is  the  antithesis  of  the  one 
and  the  many,  the  permanent  and  the  changeable, 
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the  nDiTersal  and  the  particular,  in  Greek,  the  li 
and  the  ^oXXa,  This  antithesis  is  merely  a  variety 
of  expression  for  the  antithesis  between  reason  and 
sense.  Or,  if  we  may  distinguish  between  the  two 
forma  of  the  opposition,  we  may  say  that  the  one  ex- 
pression, the  permanent  and  the  changeable,  or  the  h 
and  the  w67J^d,  denotes  the  antithesis  in  its  objec- 
tive form ;  the  other  expression,  reason  and  sense, 
denotes  the  antithesis  in  its  subjective  form. 


6.  To  adjust  rightly  the  terms  of  this  fundamental 
antitheais,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  its  two  extremes,  is  the 
main  problem  of  the  Eleatie  phOosophy  We  have 
to  consider,  then,  how  Xenophanes  its  founder 
went  to  work,     Xenophanes  seems  to  have  dwelt 
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7.  Another  predicate' of  unity  is  permanence.  The 
unity  which  is  God  is  also  the '  permanent  and  un- 
changeable, that  is  to  say,  it  is  exempt  from  genera- 
tion and  corruption.  It  cannot  be  bom  or  produced^ 
for  that  which  is  produced  proceeds  either  from  that 
which  is  the  same  as  itself,  or  from  that  which  is  not 
the  same  as  itself.  But  the  permanent  cannot  pro* 
ceed  out  of  what  is  the  same  as  itself;  because  this 
being  already  the  permanent,  cannot  produce  or  give 
rise  to  the  permanent.  Neither  can  the  permanent 
proceed  out  of  what  is  not  the  same  as  itself ;  for 
this  would  be  the  production  of  the  positive  out 
of  the  negative — the  generation  of  Being  out  of  not- 
Being,  and  a  violation  of  the  Eleatic  axiom.  Ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit.  Or,  more  shortly  stated,  the  reasoning  of 
Xenophanes  is  this:  What  is,  or  the  permanent, 
cannot  arise  out  of  what  is,  or  the  permanent,  be- 
cause the  two  are  identical  Again,  what  is,  or  the 
permanent,  cannot  arise  out  of  what  is  not,  or  the 
non-permanent,  because  what  is  cannot  spring  from 
what  is  not.  Nonentity  has  no  power  of  generation. 
The  one  permanent  and  unchangeable,  the  unity  in 
aU  things,  or,  according  to  Xenophanes,  God,  this 
principle  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  This  is 
the  ground  of  all,  the  ultimately  and  absolutely  reaL 
This  alone  is  the  certain  and  the  true. 

8.  Such  being  the  primary  position  of  Xenophanes 
and  the  Eleatics,  a  question  arises  in  regard  to  the 
other  member  of   the  fundamental   antithesis    of 
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which  I  spoke,  namely,  the  changeable  What  does 
this  m^hool  of  philosophy  say  about  that  ?  Change 
or  *' motion"  (which  was  the  generic  word  usually 
employed  by  the  older  systems  to  denote  eveiy 
species  of  change),  this  was  too  obtrusive  and  pfo- 
minent  a  feature  in  the  constitution  of  things  to 
be  overlooked-  It  is  in  dealing  with  this  question 
that  the  dialectical}  i.e.,  the  logical  and  metaphysical, 
character  of  the  Eleatic  school  reveals  itself.  It  is 
here  for  the  fit^t  time  that  the  dialectical  movement 
of  human  thought  comes  distinctly  into  play.  la 
the  Ionic  school  the  adjustment  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  unchangeable  and  tlie  changeable  was  not 
attempted  at  all,  or  attempted  after  the  crudest 
fashion.     In  the  Pythagorean  school  the  conciliation 
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of  the  antithe8i&  The  antithesis  is  ultimate  or 
fundamental,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing  higher 
than  it  in  the  region  of  thought,  no  higher  cate- 
gory under  which  these  two  extremes  may  be  con- 
ciliated or  reduced  to  unity.  It  denotes  a  radical  and 
thoroughgoing  opposition.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  at  first  we  are  compelled  to 
regard  it,  and  this  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
Xenophanes  and  the  other  Eleatic  philosophers  re- 
garded the  antithesis.  The  necessities  of  thinking 
seemed  to  them  to  declare  that  the  distinction  was 
absolute  and  irreconcilable.  A  strict  logic  seemed 
to  necessitate  this  conclusion. 

10.  But  now  observe  what  follows  from  this  con- 
clusion. This  follows  from  it,  that  whatever  epithet 
or  predicate  is  applied  to  one  of  the  terms  of  the  an- 
tithesis, the  counter-predicate  must  be  applied  to  the 
other  terra.  Unless  this  were  so,  the  opposition  would 
not  be  absolute  and  complete.  It  follows,  then,  that 
if  we  call  the  unchangeable,  or  the  one,  true,  we  must 
call  the  changeable,  or  the  many,  untrue ;  that  if  we 
call  the  unchangeable,  or  the  one,  real,  we  must  call 
the  changeable,  or  the  many,  unreal  In  short,  if  we 
say  that  the  one,  the  permanent,  or  the  unchange- 
able, w,  we  must  say  that  the  many,  the  fluctuating, 
the  unchangeable,  are  not.  Such  was  the  logic  by 
^hich  the  Eleatic  school  found  themselves  compelled 
to  maintain  the  nonentity  (the  comparative  nonentity 
^t  least)  of  all  sensible  existence.    For  it  was  the 
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data  of  sense,  the  nniverse  as  apprehended  by  the 
gense^  it  was  this  which  constituted  the  changeable 
element  in  the  fundamental  antithesis  with  which 
they  had  to  deaL 

11.  This  dialectical  movement — a  movement  not 
urged  against  them  by  their  adversaries,  but  one 
forced  upon  them  by  the  logical  necessities  of  their 
position,  and  one  to  which  they  readily  yielded — this 
movement  comes  more  to  the  surface  in  Pannenides 
and  Zeno  than  it  does  in  Xenophanes.  But  it  showed 
itself  to  some  extent  in  Xenophanes,  and  in  him  we 
first  find  an  implied  though  not  explicit  severance 
made  between  the  intelligible  world  and  the  sensible 
world,  between  the  world  of  reason  and  the  world 
*jf  seriae^,  and  the  fnniicr  nipressfTitfHl  as  the  sphere  of 
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Xenophanes,  was  God.  His  tenets  on  this  point  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows:  Suppose  that  the  sun  is 
shining  on  the  sea,  and  that  his  light  is  broken  by 
the  waves  into  a  multitude  of  lesser  lights,  of  all 
colours  and  of  all  forms ;  and  suppose  that  the  sea  is 
conscious,  conscious  of  this  multitude  of  lights,  this 
diversity  of  shifting  colours,  this  plurality  of  dancing 
forms;  would  this  consciousness  contain  or  represent 
the  truth,  the  real?  Certainly  it  would  not.  The 
objectively  true,  the  real  in  itself,  is  in  this  case  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,  the  one  permanent,  the  persistent 
in  colour  and  in  form.  Its  diversified  appearance 
in  the  sea,  the  dispersion  of  its  light  in  a  myriad 
colours,  and  in  a  myriad  forms,  is  nothing,  and  re- 
presents nothing  which  substantially  exists,  but  is 
only  something  which  exists  phenomenally,  that  is, 
unsubstantially  and  unreally,  in  the  sea.  Take  away 
the  sea,  and  these  various  reflections  no  longer  are. 
This  dancing  play  of  lights  is  a  truth  only  for  the 
sea,  not  a  truth  for  the  land ;  there  the  light  fcdls 
diflFerently ;  therefore  it  is  not  a  imiversal  truth,  and 
nothing  in  strict  philosophy  being  admitted  as  true 
which  is  not  universally  true,  it  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  truth  at  alL  Such  is  the  way  in  which  we 
may  suppose  Xenophanes  to  illustrate  his  position 
in  regard  to  sensible  existence.  This  form  of  exist- 
ence has  no  existence  in  and  far  itself,  no  existence 
irrespective  of  the  mind  and  the  senses  of  man,  no 
existence  at  all  resembling  that  which  must  be  con- 
ceded to  the  one,  the  permanent,  and  the  real ;  but  an 
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existence  in  all  respects  the  opposite  of  this,  and  there- 
fore an  existence  in  all  respects  unreal  and  untrue. 

13.  Finally,  we  may  say  of  Xenophanes  that  he 
seems  to  have  approximated  more  nearly  than  had 
yet  been  done  to  the  realisation  of  what  may  be 
called  a  double  consciousness;  a  rational  conscious- 
ness, on  the  one  hand,  cognisant  of  the  permanent 
One,  as  positive  existence,  as  the  real  and  true  ia 
itself;  and  a  sensible  consciousness,  on  the  other 
hand,  cognisant  of  the  changeable  many,  as  n^ative 
existence,  as  unreal  and  untrue  in  itself,  and  as  pos- 
sessing, in  comparison  with  the  genuine  and  absolute 
reality  of  the  unchangeable  one,  only  a  spurious  and 
relative  reality.  Keep  well  in  mind  the  thorough- 
going repugnancy  between  the  one  and  the  many, 
the  intelligible  and  the  sensible,  inculcated  in  this 
school ;  remember  that  whatever  predicate  is  applied 
to  one  member  of  the  antithesis,  the  opposite  predi- 
cate must  be  applied  to  the  other  member  of  it,  and 
you  will  obtain  a  clue  to  the  doctrines  of  these  philo- 
sophers, and  will  understand,  however  hard  you  may 
find  it  to  agree  with,  their  dogmas  in  regard  to  sen- 
sible existence,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
universe. 

PARMENIDES. 

14.  I  pass  on  to  Parmenides.  This  philosopher  is 
the  central  figure  in  the  Eleatic  sect,  a  man  of  impos- 
ing presence  and  authoritative  aspect    His  personal 
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inflaence  on  his  contemporaries  was  powerful  and  ex- 
tensive, and  the  shadow  of  his  great  name  stretched 
down  through  many  generations  of  antiquity,  inspir- 
ing reverence  and  wonder.  In  the  dialogue  of  Plato 
entitled  *  Theaetetus/  Socrates,  speaking  of  Parmeni- 
des,  says :  "  This  man  appeared  to  me,  if  I  may  use 
Homei^s  language,  to  be  at  once  august  and  com- 
manding (pLid^Ug  rt  afia  duvSg  n),  for  I  have  conversed 
with  him,  and  listened  to  his  eloquent  discourses 
when  I  was  very  young  and  he  very  old;"  and  in 
the  dialogue  entitled  'Parmenides,'  Socrates  describes 
him  "  as  a  man  with  white  hair,  beautiful  to  behold, 
and  about  sixty-five  years  of  age." 

15.  I  have  mentioned  the  Platonic  dialogue  en- 
titled '  Parmenides.'  I  may  therefore  take  the  op- 
portunity of  remarking,  that  although  Parmenides 
is  introduced  as  the  principal  speaker  in  that  dia- 
logue, and  although  it  is  to  some  extent  an  exposition 
of  Eleatic  principles,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  mixed 
up  with  Plato's  own  dialectic,  that  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  an  exact  account  of  the  Eleatic  doctrines. 
On  the  surface  it  appears  to  be  the  poorest  quibbling, 
the  merest  verbal  hair-splitting  about  the  one  and 
the  many ;  but  to  those  who  go  into  its  depths,  and 
who  observe  how  each  member  of  the  antithesis  con- 
verts itself  into  its  opposite  in  the  very  act  of  being 
thought,  it  will  appear  as  the  most  wonderful  and 
subtle  piece  of  metaphysic  ever  given  to  the  world. 
It  is  the  very  quintessence  of  Platonism.    It  is  not. 
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however,  the  philosophy  of  Pwrneaides  huBselt    It 

13   Parmenides  carried  forward  into  a  subsequent 
phasis  of  philosophy ;  it  is  Parmenides  platonising. 


16,  Tlie  philosophy  of  Parmenides,  in  so  far  as  we 
have  it  from  his  own  hand,  is  contained  iu  some 
fragments  of  a  poem  entitled  Ut^l  fv^m;,  concerning 
nature.  The  poem  opens  with  an  allegoiy,  the  lite- 
ral meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  poet,  impelled  by 
lu3  passions,  goes  in  quest  of  truth.  At  first  the 
senses  are  his  guides.  At  length  he  reaches  a  spot 
where  the  gates  stand  which  open  on  the  paths  of 
truth  and  of  error.  ^xn>  that  is,  justice,  or  wisdom, 
or  understanding,  is  the  guardian  of  the  gates.  She 
receives  him  favourably,  and  points  out  t-o  him  which 
is  the  road  of  reason  and  truth,  and  which  the  road 
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lasning  from  chambers  of  darkneas,  they  threw  bock  the  vetla 

from  their  foreheada. 
At  leogth  I  came  to  the  spot  where  the  gates  of  light  and  of 

darkness 
Stood ;  and  there  stood  Justice,  holding  the  keys  that  unlock 

them. 
Blandly  addressed  her  the  nymphs,  and  blandly  answered  the 

goddess. 
Opening  the  gates  with  her  keys,  so  that  the  chariot  might  enter. 
Then,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  she  spoke  these  words^of  assurance  : 
'O  youth,  borne  from  afar  to  my  house  by  the  horses  that 

brought  thee, 
Led  by  omens  of  good,  thou  hast  come  to  the  dwelling  of 

Wisdom. 
1  will  show  thee  the  way  it  behoves  thee  to  follow  deroutly ; 
Also  the  road  of  appearance,  where  nought  but  fallacy  reignetL 
Come,  then,  this  is  the  true  road,  which  says  that  Being  alone  is. 
And  that  not- Being  is  not :  whereas  the  pathway  of  falsehood 
Teacheth  that  not-Being  is,  and  that  Being  immutable  is  not 
On  the  first  of  these  roads  thy  mind  may  travel  securely ; 
But  if  it  enters  the  second,  'twill  be  lost  in  the  mazes  of  error. ' " 

Kabsten,  l  2,  p.  28. 

17.  Such,  in  translation,  is  an  imperfect  specimen 
of  a  somewhat  imperfect  poem,  a  poem  which,  even 
if  it  had  come  down  to  us  entire,  would  present  few 
points  that  would  be  readily  intelligible  to  our  modem 
apprehensions.  The  first  part  of  the  poem,  which  is 
entitled  Ta  ^^hg  aXri^uav,  that  is,  "concerning  truth," 
continues  to  ring  the  changes  upon  truth  as  that 
which  centres  in  Being,  Being  one  and  immutable. 
Being  not  apprehensible  by  the  senses,  but  only  by 
the  reason.  It  also  describes  falsehood  as  centring 
in  not-Being,  as  the  multifarious,  the  particular,  the 
sensible,  the  non-existent,  and  the  inconceivable. 
The  poem  has  a  second  part,  not  very  consistent  with 
the  first,  entitled  TA  '^ehg  66^av,  that  is,  "concerning 
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appearance  or  opmion  "  In  this  part  the  poet-philo- 
sopher makes  some  attempt  to  describe  and  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  sensible  universa  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tenets  propounded  in  this  poem,  T¥e 
find  in  Plato*s  works,  particularly  in  the  dialogue 
entitled  '  SopMsta/  some  notices  of  the  speciiktiotis 
of  Parmenidea,  and  the  other  Eleatics,  respecting 
Being  and  not-Being,  But  these  speculations  must 
be  worked  out  mainly  by  means  of  one  s  own  reflec- 
tions. We  have  only  a  few  cmmblbg  bones  from 
which  to  construct  our  skeleton  as  we  l>est  may,  and 
to  give  it,  if  that  be  possible,  some  semblance  to  tie 
remains  of  an  organic  creature. 


18.  The  whole  philosophy  of  Parmenides  cen^fe^ 
I  thinkj  in  thejie  two  points ;  Jlrst,  the  conceptioti  of 
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already  thought  out  and  devised  to  our  hand    What 
we  pass  by  as  rubbish,  because  we  are  so  familiar 
with  it,  was,  in  its  first  revelation,  a  divine  spark 
which  enlightened  the  irrational  darkness  of  man's 
original  nature,  and  bespoke  the  presence  of  a  reason- 
ing and  reflective  mind.     This  consideration  may 
serve  to  explain  how  the  conception  of  Being  should 
appear  to  us  to  be  at  once  the  shallowest,  and  yet 
should  be,  in  itself,  the  most  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial of  all  the  conceptions  of  reason.    But  there  is 
this  also  to  be  considered.     There  is  this  question  to 
be  asked  :  How  far  does  the  philosophy  which  sets 
up   Being  as  the  universal  principle,  how  far  does 
it  tally  with  our  definition  of  philosophy ;  the  defini- 
tion which  declares  that  philosophy  is  the  pursuit 
and  attainment  of  truth  as  it  is  for  all,  and  not 
merely  as  it  is  for  some  intelligence  ?    I  conceive  that 
this  philosophy  of  Parmenides  corresponds,  if  not 
adequately,  at  any  rate  largely,  with  our  definition. 
Being  is  not  the  truth  of  the  universe  for  our  minds, 
or  for  any  minds  in  particular ;  but  it  is  the  truth 
of  the  universe  for  all  minda     Being  is  a  necessary 
conception,  a  conception  valid  for  all  reason.     An 
intelligence  which  had  no  conception  of  Being  could 
not  be  an  intelligence  at  all.    Attempt  to  explain  to 
an  intelligence  with  no  such  senses  as  ours — attempt 
to  explain  to  him  the  sensible  universe,  the  universe 
as  it  appears  to  the  senses,  and  he  would  not  under- 
stand you.     But  tell  him  that  the  universe  w,  that  it 
bas  Being,  and  to  the  extent  of  that  conception  he 
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would  understand  you.  He  would  understand  you 
because  he  necessarily  knows  and  understands  that 
his  own  thought  m  He  would  understand  what  you 
meant  by  Being  (reraember  I  am  supposing  him  to 
be  an  intelligence,  and  therefore  able  to  thinkp 
although  lie  has  no  such  senses  as  ours) ;  he  would 
iinderatand  tlus,  because  the  thought  of  Being  ia 
itself  being.  Being,  then,  is  a  wider  universal — ^thit 
is  to  say,  it  is  more  a  truth  for  all  intellexit,  for  intel- 
lect in  its  very  essence — than  any  principle  set  forth 
iu  the  Ionic  school,  than  water,  or  infiBite  matter,  or 
sir.  It  is  a  wider  universal  even  than  number,  the 
principle  of  Py thagomans.  It  may  possibly  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  an  intelligence  might  not  work  without 
thinking  number ;  but  it  can  be  no  question  whether 
an  intelligence  can  work  without  thinking   Beiug. 
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as  determined  by  the  system  of  Farmenides.  Here 
we  find  the  fundamental  antithesis  of  which  I  have 
spoken  carried  ont  by  the  dialectic  movement  of 
thought  into  its  most  extreme  opposition.  This 
antithesis  has  come  before  us  as  the  imiversal  and 
the  particular,  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible,  mat- 
ter and  form,  the  one  and  the  many,  the  permanent 
and  the  changeable:  it  now  comes  before  us  as 
Being  and  not-Being.  This  is  a  form  into  which  the 
antithesis  is  inevitably  forced,  forced  by  a  logical 
necessity.  If  the  one  term  be  Being,  the  other  must 
be  not-Being,  otherwise  it  would  be  the  same  term 
over  again,  and  there  would  be  no  antithesis.  What- 
ever the  one  member  of  the  antithesis  be,  the  other 
must  be  its  direct  opposite ;  otherwise  the  antithesis 
would  not  be  fundamental,  it  would  have  its  founda- 
tion in  a  higher  unity.  Eun  over  each  pair  of  terms. 
Here  the  particular  is  obviously  the  non-universal ;  if 
it  were  the  universal  there  would  be  no  antithesis ; 
there  is  no  antithesis  between  the  universal  and  the 
universal.  The  particular,  then,  is  the  non-universal, 
and  we  may  express  the  opposition  as  the  universal 
and  the  non-universaL  In  the  same  way  the  intelli- 
gible and  the  sensible  is  equivalent  to  the  intelligible 
and  the  non-intelligible ;  matter  and  form  is  equiva- 
lent to  matter  and  not-matter;  the  one  and  the  many 
is  equivalent  to  the  one  and  the  not-one ;  the  perma- 
nent and  the  changeable  is  equivalent  to  the  perma- 
nent and  the  not-permanent.  So  likewise,  when  we 
make  Being  one  of  the  terms  of  the  antithesis,  it 
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niuat  be  faced  by  not-Being  as  the  other  tenn ;  no* 
thiog  else  would  yield  an  opposition.  We  cannot 
oppose  Being  to  Being;  and  therefore  not-Being  ia 
the  only  counter-term  to  Being. 

2L  The  antithesis,  then,  of  the  one  and  the  many, 
the  intelligible  and  the  sensible,  the  permanent  and 
the  changeable,  has  passed  in  the  Eleatic  school  into 
that  of  Being  and  not-Being,  The  next  movement  of 
thought  in  dealing  with  this  relation  is  the  question^ 
Does  not-Being  exist  ?  Is  there  any  not^Being  at  aEI 
It  is  difficult,  I  believe  it  is  impossible,  to  state  in 
precise  terms  how  the  Eleatica  answered  this  question. 
In  the  first  part  of  liis  poem  Paraieiiides  seems  to 
maintain  that  there  is  no  not-Being ;  in  the  second 
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no  motion,  no  change  anywhere,  nothing  but  a  dead 
immovable  unifonnity.  The  many  is  identical  with 
not-Being ;  there  is  no  not-Being,  therefore  there  is 
no  many,  bat  only  ona  The  changeable  is  identical 
with  not-Being ;  there  is  no  not-Being,  therefore  there 
is  no  changeable,  but  only  an  unvarying  permanent 
The  universe,  according  to  reason,  is  evidently  in  a 
quandary.  Mere  Being  can  never  change,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  change  it.  But  may  not  Being  be 
added  to  Being,  and  may  not  change  be  the  result  of 
the  synthesis  ?  No,  there  cannot  be  a  synthesis  of 
only  one  element  Being  added  to  Being  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  one  and  the  same  factor,  and  nothing 
can  come  of  that,  nothing  can  emerge  in  the  shape  of 
a  new  product.  The  universe  of  the  Eleatics  having 
been  reduced  to  one  homogeneous  element.  Being 
namely — %,e.,  the  universal  without  the  particular — 
has  in  it  no  change,  no  variety,  no  life ;  it  is  mere 
stagnant  undiversified  unity.  That  is  the  difficulty 
which  the  Eleatics  have  to  face  when  they  maintain 
that  there  is  no  not-Being  at  all 

22.  Suppose  then,  again,  Farmenides  to  admit  that, 
in  some  sense  or  other,  not-Being  exists.  The  ques- 
tion is,  in  what  sense  ?  It  is  difficult  to  see  that 
this  can  be  admitted  in  any  sense  without  running 
into  a  contradiction.  The  admission,  however,  if 
allowable,  would  save  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
imiverse.  So  much  may  be  conceded.  For,  suppose 
it  were  urged  against  Farmenides  that,  in  identify- 
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ing  sensible  existence  with  not-Eeing»  lie  had  anni- 
hilated  the  former,  his  answer  would  be ;  No :  I  do 
indeed  identify  sensible  existence,  or  the  material 
world,  with  not-Being ;  but  then  I  hold  that  not-Being 
has  a  sort  of  existence  {spurious  enough,  I  grant  you, 
but  still  a  sort  of  existence),  and  therefore  the  ma- 
terial universe,  which  is  identical  with  not -Being, 
has  a  sort  of  spurious  existence.  That  answer,  I  say, 
would  be  sufficient  to  save  the  materia  worid  and 
its  phenomena  from  the  logical  extinction  which 
would  overtake  them  under  the  other  alternative. 
In  conceding  this,  however,  I  am  not  sure,  on  second 
thonghts,  that  I  have  not  conceded  too  much.  Let 
us  investigate  a  Mttle  more  closely  this  spurious  kind 
of  existence  which,  under  one  ioterpretatioB  of  his 
system,  Parmenide^  attributes  to  the  presentations  of 
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is  isolated  firom  the  world  of  Being  ?  This  happens, 
that  the  particular  is  prescinded  from  the  universal ; 
you  are  called  upon  to  conceive  particulars  under 
the  presidency  of  no  universal ;  in  other  words,  you 
are  called  upon  to  conceive  a  contradiction.  The 
spurious  existence  which  we  supposed  might  be  attri- 
buted to  not-Being,  and  therefore  to  natural  things,  is 
a  mere  subterfuge,  which,  when  examined,  resolves 
itself  into  a  contradiction.  I  don't  say  that  such  an 
attribution  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
every  philosophy,  but  it  is  certainly  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy;  for  this 
philosophy  makes  no  attempt  to  conciliate  the  two 
members  of  the  antithesis  of  which  I  have  so  often 
spoken,  but,  on  the  contrary,  does  all  it  can  to  draw 
them  asunder  into  their  widest  opposition.  And 
therefore  it  perishes  beneath  this  twofold  contradic- 
tion. The  world  of  Being  (the  intelligible  world  of 
the  Eleatics)  is  a  contradiction  to  all  reason,  because 
it  is  the  sphere  of  the  imiversal  prescinded  absolute- 
ly from  the  particular;  and  the  world  of  not-Being 
(the  sensible  world  of  the  Eleatics)  is  also  a  contra- 
diction to  all  reason,  because  it  is  the  sphere  of  the 
particular  prescinded  absolutely  from  the  universal. 
In  the  one  world  there  is  absolute  \mity  without  any 
diversity;  in  the  other  there  is  absolute  diversity 
without  any  unity,  and  neither  of  these  can  be  con- 
ceived. 

23.  In  summing  up  the  philosophy  of  Parmenides, 
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I  wotild  call  your  attention  to  the  distinction  l)etween 
sense  and  reason,  which  appears  to  be  mow*  distinctly 
announced  in  his  system  than  in  any  other  that  had 
preceded,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  calls  TJ^h  or  r^- 
son  the  faculty  of  truth  for  all,  and  3«fa  or  m<fHm 
the  faculty  of  truth  for  some;  hut  this  is  evidently 
his  nieamng,  this  was  the  substance  of  his  distinction 
between  ?.6yt^i  and  a'^^hm ;  the  latter  he  did  not  con- 
sider to  be  properly  the  organ  of  truth  at  all,  but  only 
the  former.  The  main  points  of  detail  in  the  system 
are  these :  Firgt,  Being  is  the  universal,  the  element 
in  which  all  things  agree.  This  is  apprehended  by 
i^eason.  Str^ndly,  The  particular  or  non-universal  in 
things  is  not-Being.  This  is  apprehended  by  sensa 
Thirdly t  No  attempt  is  made  to  conciliate,  bnt  rather 
to  separate  absolutely,  the  members  of  this  antithesis. 
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Sixthly,  The  two  contradictories  which  have  been 
explained  break  down  the  system  of  Parmenides. 

24  The  philosophy  of  Pannenides,  meagre  as  its 
principle,  and  unsatisfactory  as  its  issues  may  seem, 
is  a  genuine  product  of  the  speculative  spirit  of  the 
world  straining  towards  the  light.  It  is  a  true  philo- 
sophy; it  has  its  roots  in  the  necessities  of  thought. 
It  goes  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  universal,  the  truth 
for  all  intellect.  It  finds  this  in  the  conception  of 
Being ;  but  it  mistakes  a  half  conception  for  a  whole 
one,  so  that>  instead  of  establishing  a  whole,  it  only 
establishes  the  half  of  a  necessary  thought :  in  other 
words,  it  issues  in  a  contradiction.  Nevertheless, 
this  philosophy  is  great,  great  in  itself,  greater  in 
its  efiFects  on  succeeding  thinkers.  It  is  no  arbitrary 
excogitation  of  an  individual  mind.  It  is  a  product 
of  the  universal  reason  grappling  with  the  universal 
truth.  It  represents  a  speculative  movement  common 
to  the  understandings  of  all  thinking  men,  a  move- 
ment through  which  every  mind  that  reflects  must 
inevitably  pass,  a  catholic  crisis  in  the  development 
of  thought  itselt  It  is  indeed  their  broad  catholicity, 
their  unindividual  thinking,  their  speculating  for  the 
race,  or  rather,  I  may  say,  for  all  intelligence,  and  not 
for  themselves,  which  gives  to  these  old  philosophers 
their  interest  and  value.  In  this  respect  Parmenides 
must  be  ranked  among  the  highest  of  those  wide  and 
essential  souls  through  which  the  universal  reason 
has  expressed,  although  not  adequately,  its  everlast- 
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ing  laws,  and    giren    an  articulate  shape  to  the 

thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity. 
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25.  Zeno,  like  Parmenides,  was  a  native  of  Elea. 
If  we  may  believe  Plato,  he  was  twenty-five  years 
younger  than  Parmetiidea,  Both  of  them  are  said  to 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  their  native  city,  Zeno  was  a  resolute 
opponent  of  t)Tanny,  and  is  reported  by  some  autho- 
rities to  have  died  a  martyr  in  the  defence  of  libeity. 

2G.  Zeno  is  stj^led  by  Aristotle  the  father  and 
fonndet  of  dialectic;  and  if  the  evolution  of  the 
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a  tortoise" — "  the  flying  arrow  rests.**  And  generally 
the  impossibility  of  motion  is  the  leading  paradox 
in  the  philosophy  of  Zeno.  I  may  touch  upon  some 
of  these  hereafter :  meanwhile,  I  shall  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  principle  on  which  he  founds,  and  on 
the  difference  between  him  and  Parmenides. 

27.  The  only  diflference  between  Parmenides  and 
Zeno  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  one  of  them  argued 
the  afi&rmative  and  the  other  the  negative  side  of  the 
same  question.  Parmenides  took  the  affirmative 
side,  and  argued  that  Being,  the  one  alone,  truly 
existed.  Zeno  took  the  opposite  side,  and  argued 
that  not-Being,  the  many,  had  no  true  existence.  The 
dialectical  movement  of  thought,  namely,  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  one  and  the  many.  Being  and  not- 
Being  carried  to  an  extreme,  this  is,  of  course,  in 
both  cases  the  same.  But  if  we  are  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  procedure  of  Parmenides 
and  that  of  Zeno,  the  distinction  which  I  have  now 
pointed  out  to  you  is  the  one  which  we  must  draw. 

28.  In  what  I  have  as  yet  said  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  have  quite  reached  the  ultimate  foundation  on 
which  the  Eleatic  philosophy  rests.  At  least  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  given  it  sufficient  prominence, 
or  distinguished  it  with  sufficient  clearness  from  the 
collateral  considerations  that  went  along  with  it.  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  make  these  ultimate  points 
clear,  because  it  is  only  by  getting  thoroughly  to  the 
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root  of  the  matter  that  we  can  understand  either  the 
motive  or  the  chameter  of  the  Eleatic  speculations. 
To  express  their  principle,  then,  almost  in  one  word, 
it  is  this:  that  opposite  determinations  cannot  be 
combined  in  the  same  object,  that  contraiy  predi- 
cates cannot  be  assigned  to  the  same  thing.  They 
hold,  for  example,  that  what  was  one  conld  not  be 
not-one,  i  a,  many;  and  that  what  was  many  or  not- 
one  coTild  not  be  one.  They  held  that  what  was 
univei^l  could  not  be  non-universal,  ie.,  particular; 
and  that  what  was  particular  o?  non-universal  could 
not  be  universal.  They  held  that  what  was  intelli- 
gible could  not  be  non-intelligible,  i.e.,  sensible;  and 
that  what  was  non-intelligible  or  sensible  could  not 
be  intelligible-  The  same  rule  was  applied  to  their 
own  ultimata  generalisation  of  Being  and  not-Being. 
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sing ;  the  question.  Are  contrary,  opposite,  or,  as  I 
will  call  them,  contradictory  detenninations  incom- 
patible in  the  same  subject?    If  they  are,  then  I 
hold  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Eleatics  must  be 
accepted  with  all  its  consequencea     There  is  no 
escape  from  the  paradoxes  of  Zeno  if  this  principle 
be  true.    And,  certainly,  at  first  sight  it  appears  not 
only  to  be  true,  but  to  be  forced  upon  us  as  true  by 
the  very  necessities  of  reason.     It  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  truth  of  thought  that  a  thing  cannot  be 
one  and  not  one,  cannot  be  imiversal  and  not  univer- 
sal, cannot  be  infinite  and  finite,  and,  in  fine,  cannot 
be  and  not  be :  and,  accordingly,  this  principle  has 
been  recognised  as  a  necessary  truth  in  most  of  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  even  by  those  which  abjure 
the  conclusions  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno.     Reserving 
this  question  for  subsequent  discussion,  I  may  just 
here  remark  that  this  principle,  so  far  from  being  a 
necessary  truth  of  reason  (however  like  one  it  may 
look),  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  downright  contradiction, 
an  absurdity  to  all  reason ;  and  that  its  opposite, 
namely,  the  principle  that  opposite  determinations 
are  not  only  compatible  in  the  same  subject,  but  are 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  every  subject — this 
is  a  necessary  truth  of  reason,  is,  in  fact,  the  law  of 
the  universe,  the  law  of  the  universe  of  things  as  well 
^  of  the  universe  of  thought,  and  that  its  discovery 
^nd  enunciation  rest  with  Heraclitus. 

30.  Reserving  for  a  future  opportunity  what  I 
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have  to  say  on  Zeno's  subtle  paradoxes  in  disproof  of 
motion,  and  also  his  position  that  opposite  predicates 
or  attributes  cannot  attach  to  the  same  subject,  I 
shall  now  offer  a  short  summary  of  the  Eleatic 
philosophy.  The  general  scope  and  substance  of 
the  Eleatic  philosophy  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
following  heads: — First,  the  Eleatic  philosophers 
assumed  Being,  and  nothing  but  Being,  as  their 
universal,  their  truth  for  all  reason  ;  this  with  them 
was  the  rh  Sr,  or  the  real  Secondly,  they  denied  or 
discarded  the  opposite  of  this,  rl  %rt^  or  ri  jtiii  Sr,  the 
not-Being.  Thirdly,  they  denied  this  on  the  ground 
that  the  same  thought  or  the  same  thing  could  not 
contain  or  consist  of  opposite  determinations  or  con- 
trary predicates.  Fourthly,  the  consequence  was,  that 
there  was  no  diversity,  no  plurality,  no  difference,  no 
life,  no  generation,  and  no  decay;  in  short, no  change 
or^  movement  in  the  universe,  according  to  them ; 
nothing  but  a  dead  and  unvarying  uniformity,  a 
stagnant  fixedness,  more  inanimate  than  nonentity 
itsel£  Being,  according  to  Parmenides,  was  strictly 
synonymous  with  the  permanent.  Hence  his  con- 
clusion followed  at  once :  the  world  of  Being  is  the 
world  of  permanence.  In  the  world  of  permanence 
there  is  and  can  be  no  change,  otherwise  the  per- 
manent would  not  be  the  permanent;  therefore,  in  the 
world  of  Being  there  is  and  can  be  no  change.  Or  it 
may  be  put  in  this  way,  the  world  of  Being  excludes 
not-Being ;  not-Being  is  essential  to  change ;  there- 
fore, the  world  of  Being  excludes  change.     To  under- 
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stand  how  not-Being  is  essential  to  change  you  have 
but  to  consider  that  all  change  is  the  cessation,  or 
putting  off,  or  not  being  of  one  state  or  determina- 
tion, and  the  putting  on  or  being  of  another  state 
or  determination.  But  in  the  world  of  Being  there 
can  be  no  not-Being  of  any  state  or  determination, 
because  this  is  the  sphere  of  pure  unmixed  Being, 
and  not-Being  is  absolutely  excluded  from  it  And, 
therefore,  inasmuch  as  not-Being  is  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  this  sphere,  and  inasmuch  as  not-Being 
is  essential  to  constitute  change,  it  follows  that  all 
change  is  necessarily  excluded  from  this  sphere.  In 
other  words,  in  the  world  of  Being  there  is  no  change, 
no  creation,  no  becoming;  that  is,  no  coming  into 
Being  and  no  going  out  of  Being ;  there  is  a  mei-e 
dead  unvarying  uniformity.  That  is  the  world  of 
reason  and  of  truth  according  to  Parmenides ;  and  it 
is  6urly,  indeed  inevitably,  reached  upon  his  prin- 
ciples, which  are,  that  the  world  of  Being  and  of 
not-Being  stand  towards  each  other  in  a  relation  of 
irreconcilable  antagonism,  and  that  opposite  deter- 
minations cannot  belong  to,  and  may  not  be  predicated 
of,  the  same  subject. 

31.  Let  us  now  consider  shortly  the  position  of 
Zena  In  the  world  of  change  there  is  no  Being. 
This  is  the  same  thesis  viewed  negatively.  Parmen- 
ides showed  that  what  is,  cannot  change ;  and  his 
ground  or  fulcrum  of  proof  was,  that  Being  excludes 
not-Being,  and  not-Being  is  essential  to  change ;  for 
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instance,  the  not-Being  of  solidity  is  essential  to  tlie 
Being  of  fluidity.  On  the  other  hand,  Zeno  proves 
that  what  changes,  cannot  be  ;  and  his  fulcnini  is 
that  not-Being  excludes  Being,  To  repeat  his  posi- 
tion :  in  the  world  of  change  there  is  no  Being.  The 
proof  is  this :  if  the  world  of  change  included  Being, 
it  would  include  the  pennanent,  because  Being  and 
the  permanent  are  identical;  but  the  permanent  is 
excluded  from  the  changeable  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  conception*  therefore  Being  is  excluded  from 
the  world  of  change ;  in  other  words,  in  the  world  of 
change  there  is  no  Being,  Such  is  the  negative  sup- 
plement by  means  of  which  Zeno  reinforced  the 
I>ositive  argument  of  Pannenides,  In  the  sphere  of 
Being,  or  the  one,  the  universal,  says  Parmenides, 
tliere  can   bo    no   not- Being  (and  consequently  no 
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1.  It  may  help  to  keep  distinctly  before  your  minds 
the  chief  characteristic  or  distinction  of  the  various 
systems  we  have  been  considering,  if  we  designate  by 
one  word  the  principle  for  which  each  of  them  con- 
tends. They  are  all  searching  for  the  common 
quality  or  feature,  what  we  call  the  universal,  in  all 
things,  something  which  is  true  for  all  minds.  If 
they  can  attain  to  this,  they  conceive  that  they 
have  reached  the  ultimately  real,  the  absolutely  true. 
According  to  Thales,  then,  water  was  the  universal; 
according  to  Anaximander,  infinite  or  indefinite  matter 
was  the  universal ;  air  was  the  universal  of  Anaxi- 
menes.  According  to  the  Pythagoreans,  number  was 
the  univei'sal  principle ;  while,  with  the  Eleatics,  the 
universal  in  all  things  was  being, 

2.  We  now  come  to  a  philosopher  who  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  speculation.  Heraclitus  comes  upon 
the  scene;  and  the  universal  for  which  he  contends 
is  movementy  change.  This  principle  is  different  from 
all  those  which  have  been  enumerated.    It  is  indeed 
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mora  distinct  from  them  all  than  they  a^  distinct 
from  one  another.  It  therefore  marks  a  new  cmis 
in  the  development  of  philosophy ;  so  that  while  we 
may  class  the  previous  systems  together  under  the 
general  title  of  the  phUosophy  of  Being,  inasmuch  as 
they  all  deal  in  aome  way  or  other  with  Being,  we 
place  the  system  of  Heraclitus  tiuder  a  different  head, 
and  designate  it  as  the  philosophy  of  Beeoming. 
Tliis  IB  the  only  word  in  our  language  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  ytyit6^tm  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it  is  an 
unfortunate  word  in  being  both  inexpressive  and  am- 
biguous. It  often  stands  for  the  proper,  the  decent. 
Of  course  that  is  not  the  sense  in  which  it  is*  here 
used*  It  is  used  in  some  sort  of  antithetical  relation 
to  Being,  a  relation  which  we  must  endeavour  to 
determine.    For  in  these  two  words,  tffrt  and  y/y^tw, 
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account  for  it  without  much  success.  Aristotle  says, 
that  the  Ionic  philosophers  had  failed  completely  in 
their  attempts  to  explain  change  or  motion.  Nor 
were  the  systems  of  other  philosophers  more  success- 
ful Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  Zeno,  so  far  from 
explaining,  was  compelled  to  deny  it,  and  declare  it 
to  be  an  impossibility.  The  difficulty  was  occasioned 
by  these  philosophers  having  regarded  motion  as 
derivative  and  secondary.  Heraclitus  made  it  origi- 
nal and  primary.  They  began  with  Being,  or  the 
fixed.  He  began  with  Becoming,  or  the  unfixed. 
This  was  with  him  the  first,  the  principle,  the  uni- 
versal, the  truth  for  alL  This  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
new  position  in  philosophy.  We  shall  return  to  its 
consideration  when  we  have  made  a  few  remau^ks  on 
the  personal  history  of  Heraclitus. 

4  This  philosopher  was  bom  at  Ephesus,  one  of  the 
chief  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  and  if 
the  dates  usually  given  be  correct,  he  rather  preceded 
Parmenides  and  Zeno.  And  on  this  account  he  is 
frequently  classed  along  with  the  other  Ionic  philo- 
sophers, and  placed  immediately  after  Thales,  An- 
aximander,  and  Anaximenes,  and  one  or  two  others 
of  that  school.  Another  reason  assigned  for  classing 
him  with  the  Ionic  school  is,  that  he  is  usually 
regarded  as  having  fixed  on  a  physical  element  as 
his  principle.  Just  as  Thales  represented  water,  and 
Anaximenes  air,  as  the  origin  of  all  things,  so  Hera- 
clitus is  reported  to  have  derived  all  things  from  fire. 
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Fire,  it  is  said,  b  the  element  which  he  regarded  as 
primarj.  Much  stress,  however,  is  not  to  be  laid 
on  this  circumstaDce ;  and  it  affords  no  good  reason 
for  classing  him  with  his  Ionic  predecessors,  or  for 
placing  him  before  Parmenides  and  Zeno.  For  tlie 
fire  of  which  HeracUtUB  speaks  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  itself  his  principle^  but  merely  as  a  symbol  of  his 
principle,  merely  as  a  physical  emblem  or  illustration 
of  that  unceasing  motion  or  change  which  he  holds  to 
be  the  very  essence  of  the  imi verse,  Notwithstand- 
ing these  considerations,  therefore,  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  place  him  after  the  Eleatics,  for  the  chrono- 
logical difference  between  him  and  them  is  but  slight 
The  three  philosophers,  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Hera- 
clitus,  were  contemporaries  during  a  part,  at  leasts 
of  their  lives ;  and  therefore,  although  the  latter  may 
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bably,  if  also  the  darkest  of  all  the  thinkers  of 
antiquity, 

5.  The  researches  and  meditations  of  Heraclitus 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence  on 
the  philosophical  spirit  of  antiquity.  like  some  fine 
and  subtle  essence,  his  presence  may  be  traced,  and 
has  made  itself  felt,  in  almost  every  period  of  specu* 
lation;  but  corresponding  to  its  fineness  and  subtlety, 
has  been  the  difl&culty  of  laying  hold  of  it,  and  of 
reducing  it  to  an  intelligible  form.  In  modem  times 
his  fragmentary  and  obscure  remains  have  been 
religiously  collected  and  amply  commented  on  by 
scholars  of  distinguished  erudition  and  ability.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  Germans,  Schieiermacher  and 
Lassalle.  The  light,  however,  which  these  inquirers 
have  thrown  on  the  speculations  of  Heraclitus  seems 
scarcely  proportioned  to  the  diligence  with  which 
they  have  prosecuted  their  labours. 

6.  The  following  are  some  of  the  fragmentary 
utterances  of  Heraclitus,  which  have  been  gleaned 
from  the  writings  of  various  ancient  authors.  Hera- 
clitus says,aU  things  flow  (^dvra  ^«7)  and  nothing  stays 
(oWb  fiitii).  He  likens  the  universe  to  a  river,  the 
waters  of  which  are  continually  passing  away ;  and 
he  says  that  no  man  can  bathe  twice  in  the  same 
stream,  because  a  stream  is  never,  even  for  a  single 
second,  the  same.  He  says  that  a  thing,  in  separate 
ing  itself  from  itself,  unites  itself  to  itself;  that  in 
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going  ajsunder,  it  goes  together-  and  in  going  together, 
it  goes  asunder;  in  short,  that  separation  and  miion 
are  inseparatle,  and  the  same;  that  separation  is 
union,  and  union  is  separation.  He  says  that  strife  or 
opposition  is  the  father  of  all  things ;  and  that  har- 
mony arises  only  out  of  the  union  of  discords.  And, 
finally,  giving  to  his  doctrine,  which  is,  that  every- 
thing consists  of  antagonistic  or  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments— giving  to  this  doctrine  ita  highest  or  most 
abstract  expression,  he  declares  that  evcr^iking  is  and 
is  7wi;  a  formula  which,  in  modem  times,  has  been 
adopted  by  Hegel,  and  has  proved  a  stumbling-block 
and  rock  of  offence  to  all  who  have  ventured  on  hia 
pages.  Such  are  some  of  the  chief  expressions  in 
which  Heraclitua  is  reported  to  have  embodied  the 
substance  of  his  specidations*    They  contain  the  whole 
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8.  We  have  now  to  ascertain  what  Heraditus 
precisely  means  by  Becoming.  Becoming  is  a  differ- 
ent conception  from  Being,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
wherein  the  difference  consists.  Let  ns  b^n  with 
our  ordinary  conception  of  Becoming.  We  say  a 
thing  becomes  different  from  what  it  was,  meaning 
thereby  that  it  has  undergone  some  change  or  series 
of  changes.  Our  meaning  here  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  the  thing  is  first  in  one  definite  state  of  Being, 
that  next  it  is  in  another  definite  state  of  Being,  that 
then  it  is  in  a  third  definite  state  of  Being,  and  so  on ; 
and  these  states,  though  differing  from  each  other,  are 
all  of  them,  in  our  estimation,  states  of  Being.  Our 
conception,  I  repeat,  is  this,  that  the  thing  is  first 
in  a  particular  state,  and  that  it  rests  in  that  state 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  time ;  that  when  it  changes  it 
passes  into  another  particular  state,  in  which  it  rests 
during  another  period  of  time  longer  or  shorter.  Be- 
coming, then,  in  our  ordinary  conception  of  it,  is 
merely  a  succession  of  states  of  Being,  a  series  of 
existing  changes  which  any  object  undergoes,  and 
each  of  which  lasts  for  some  •definite  period  of 
time. 

9.  But  if  this  be  our  conception  of  Becoming,  it 
is  diflScult  to  see  wherein  that  conception  differs  from 
the  conception  of  Being.  It  is  merely  the  conception 
of  a  succession  of  different  states,  each  of  which  i$—ia 
Being;  while  Being  is  the  conception  of  one  such 
state.    But  this  seems  to  be  no  distinction  at  alL 
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We  may  be  assured,  then,  that  tMs,  our  ordmaiy  con- 
ception of  Becoming  (whicli,  in  tmtb,  is  no  adequate 
conception  of  it  at  all,  because  it  confounds  Being 
and  Becoming)^ — we  may  be  assured  that  this  was 
not  the  conception  entertained  by  Heraclitus  and 
the  other  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Their  idea  of 
Becoming  was  not  the  idea  of  a  series  of  consecu- 
tive states  of  Being, 

10,  To  get  at  the  conception  of  Becoming,  as  enter- 
tained by  Heraclitus  and  others,  we  must  not  iden- 
tify, but  we  rather  must  contrast  it^  with  that  of  Being. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  conception  of  Becoming  excludes 
that  of  Being,  but  it  is  certainly  to  sone  extent  op- 
posed to  it    What  then  is  the  principal  feature  in 
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condition,  to  be  a  process,  a  becoming,  that  is,  some- 
thing always  changing,  and  no  one  of  its  changes 
enduring  or  stopping  during  any  appreciable  interval 
of  time.  If  the  change  could  be  arrested  for  a  single 
instant,  that  would  yield  a  moment  of  what  might 
properly  be  called  Being ;  but  inasmuch  as  no  change 
can  be  so  arrested,  the  universe  is  a  continual  crea- 
tion, a  continually  varying  process,  a  Becoming. 

11.  Yon  will  obtain,  I  think,  a  distinct  conception 
of  Becoming  as  distinguished  from  Being,  if  you  will 
attend  to  the  following  illustration.  Take  the  case 
of  a  falling  body,  a  stone  dropped,  let  us  say,  at  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  travels,  you  are  aware,  with  a  continually 
accelerated  velocity.  Natural  philosophers  can  tell 
you  how  long  it  will  take  to  reach  the  earth.  By 
artificial  contrivances  they  can  calculate  the  ratio  at 
which  its  velocity  becomes  increased.  But  no  natu- 
ral philosophy  can  calculate  or  can  tell  you  what  the 
particular  velocity  of  the  falling  body  is  at  any  given 
moment,  however  short.  The  truth  is,  that  the  stone 
never  has  any  particular,  that  is,  any  definite  and 
constant  velocity.  Its  velocity  is  always  changing. 
It  is  not  as  if  it  had  a  certain  constant  velocity  for 
the  smallest  conceivable  time,  the  1,000,000th  part  of 
a  second,  and  then  an  increased  constant  velocity  for 
another  1,000,000th  part  of  a  second,  and  so  on.  If 
that  were  the  natui^e  of  its  velocity,  it  would  serve  to 
illustrate  our  first  and  erroneous  conception  of  Becom- 
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ing,  but  that  is  not  the  nature  of  the  velocity.  It  is 
continually  changing.  The  velocity,  therefoi-e,  of  the 
descending  stone  never  is  any  one  velocity;  it  is 
always  becoming  another  velocitjv  Its  velocity, 
therefore,  has  no  Being,  because  Being  implies  some 
continuance  or  permanence.  It  is  properly  called  a 
Becoming.  Such  is  one  illustration  by  means  of 
which  you  may  be  aided  in  familiarising  your  minds 
to  the  conception  of  Becoming,  or  proceas  as  distin- 
gimhed  £rom  that  of  Being. 


12.  The  illuBtmtion  I  gave  you  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  may  aid  you  in  fonning  a  conception  of 
what  13  signified  by  the  word  Becoming,  and  of  what 
Hemclitus  meant  by  saying  that  all  things  are  in  a 
state  of  flux.     The  velocity  of  the  descending  stone 
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ing  that  any  of  its  velocities  are,  or  that  they  have  A 
Being,  that  is,  a  continuance.  Each  of  the  velocities 
in  the  very  act  of  being  that  velocity  vanishes  in 
another  velocity,  so  that  we  never  can  say  of  it  that 
it  is  that  velocity.  In  the  very  act  of  being  what 
it  is,  it  is  not  what  it  is.  Such  is  an  illustration 
of  what  Heraditus  means  when  he  says,  wtra  '^tTxaJ 

13.  Take  another  illustration  of  this  conception  of 
Becoming.  Suppose  yourselves  gazing  on  a  gorgeous 
sunset  The  whole  western  hieavens  are  glowing  with 
roseate  hues.  But  you  aie  aware  that  within  half 
an  hour  all  these  glorious  tints  will  have  faded  away 
into  a  dull  ashen  grey.  You  see  them  even  now 
melting  away  before  your  eyes,  although  your  eyes 
cannot  place  before  you  the  conclusion  which  your 
reason  draws.  And  what  conclusion  is  that  ?  That 
conclusion  is  that  you  never,  even  for  the  shortest 
time  that  can  be  named  or  conceived,  see  any  abiding 
colour,  any  colour  which  truly  is.  Within  the  mil- 
lionth part  of  a  second  the  whole  glory  of  the  painted 
heavens  has  imdergone  an  incalculable  series  of 
mutations.  One  shade  is  supplanted  by  another  with 
a  rapidity  which  sets  all  measurement  at  defiance, 
not  because  our  power  of  measurement  is  limited, 
but  because  the  process  is  one  to  which  no  measure- 
ment applies.  Before  any  one  colour  has  had  time 
to  be  that  colour,  it  has  melted  into  another  colour, 
and  that  other  colour  has,  in  like  manner,  melted 
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into  a  third  before  it  has  attained  to  any  degree  of 
fixedness  or  duration.  The  eye,  indeed,  seems  to 
arrest  the  fleeting  pageant,  and  to  give  it  some  eon- 
tiimance*  But  the  senses,  says  Heraclitus,  are  very 
mdifiFerent  Tvitnesses  of  the  truth.  Reason  refuse  to 
lay  an  arrestment  on  any  period  of  the  passing  scene, 
or  to  declare  that  it  is,  because  in  the  very  act  of 
being,  it  is  not ;  it  has  given  place  to  something  else. 
It  is  a  seri^  of  fleeting  colours,  no  one  of  which  u, 
because  each  of  them  continually  vanishes  in  another. 


14  The  sunrise  furnishes  another  illustration.  The 
dawn  steals  gradually  over  the  earth  and  sky ;  and 
never  at  any  moment  can  we  say  that  the  degree  of 
light  is  definite  and  fixed  It  is  continually  changing. 
It  h  continually  bcc*^ming  sttonger  and  stroDger :  and 
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two  are  one  and  the  same,  inasmuch  as  the  end  of 
one  change  is  always  the  beginning  of  another,  just 
as  the  beginning  of  one  change  is  always  the  end  of 
another.  There  can  be  thus  no  absolute  beginning 
and  no  absolute  end,  for  eveiy  beginning  is  the  end 
of  something  else,  and  every  end  is  the  beginning  of 
something  elsa  The  variation  in  the  temperature  of 
the  day,  or  of  the  seasons,  may  afford  another  illus- 
tration of  the  conception  of  Becoming.  The  tempera- 
ture is  never,  I  believe,  even  for  the  shortest  instant, 
exactly  the  same ;  and  the  reason  why  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  sometimes  invariable  is,  because  our  feelings 
and  our  instruments  are  not  sufficiently  fine  to  meas- 
ure its  incessant  and  continuous  changes.  But  per- 
haps the  whole  phenomena  of  growth  and  decay  fur- 
nish the  bestexamples  in  illustration  of  the  Heracli- 
tean  conception  of  Becoming.  Growth  is  a  continual 
change.  The  growing  creature,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  is  continually  becoming  diflTerent  from 
what  it  is.  The  process  never  stops — never  stops  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  say,  now  the  animal  or 
the  vegetable  is,  and  has  ceased  to  become.  It  never 
truly  is,  inasmuch  as  its  state  is  never  fixed  and  per- 
manent It  is  always  passing  on  into  another  state, 
in  which  there  is  no  rest  or  pause  any  more  than 
there  was  to  the  preceding  one.  We  might  suppose 
the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  to  grow  up  from 
an  acorn  into  a  stately  tree,  and  to  go  to  decay,  and 
all  this  to  take  place  before  our  eyes  in  a  few  min- 
utes, and  the  process  would  not  truly  be  more  transi- 
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tional,  or  more  difficult  to  arrest  at  any  one  stage, 
than  it  now  is,  when  it  occupies  a  thousand  years. 
As  is  the  growth  of  the  oak  tree,  so,  according  to 
Hemclitus,  is  the  growth  of  the  imiverse.  It  is  a 
process  which  is  for  ever  ending,  and  for  ever  being 
renewed. 

15.  These  considerations  lead  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  some  points  of  contrast  between  the  philo- 
sophy of  Ueraclitus  and  that  of  the  Ele^tic  school 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Eleatica,  the  tmth  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  so  far  aa  it  is  true,  is  Being,  fixed  and  abid- 
ing Being,  This  they  say  it  is  in  the  estimation  of  rea- 
son. To  the  senses,  indeed,  it  is  ever  changing.  But 
the  report  of  the  senses  is  not  to  be  trusted.  They 
do  not  reveal  to  us  the  real  trutli,  that  is,  truth  for 
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is  merely  slow  change,  just  as  they  might  mistake 
slow  motion  for  rest  Season  alone  reveals  to  us  the 
tmth  ;  and  this  declares,  as  tlie  truth  for  all  intellect, 
that  the  imiverse  is  a  process  of  Becoming,  and  not 
a  system  of  Being. 

17.  From  these  remarks  you  may  perceive  in  what 
respect  the  Eleatics  and  Heraclitus  differed  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  senses.  They  both  held  that  they 
were  untrustworthy,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  were 
not  the  organs  of  ultimate  and  universal  trutL  So  far 
they  agreed.  But  they  differed  in  this,  that  whereas 
the  Eleatics  discredited  the  senses  because  they  pre- 
sented the  universe  to  us  in  a  fluxional  or  ever-vary- 
ing condition,  and  thus  deceived  us  as  to  its  true 
character,  which,  according  to  them,  was  that  of 
fixedness,  Heraclitus,  on  the  contrary,  discredited 
these,  because  they  presented  the  universe  to  us,  or 
at  least  many  of  its  objects,  in  an  apparently  fixed 
and  xmchanging  condition,  and  thus  deceived  us  as 
to  the  true  character  of  sublunary  things,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  that  of  fluctuation.  According 
to  the  one  party  the  senses  mislead,  because  they 
make  us  regard  the  permanent  as  changeable ;  and, 
according  to  the  other  party,  they  mislead,  because 
they  make  us  regard  the  changeable  as  permanent. 
Both  parties,  however,  agree,  as  I  have  said,  in  hold- 
ing that  they  do  not  make  known  to  us  the  absolute 
truth ;  and  therefore  Mr  Lewes,  in  his  '  History  of 
Philosophy,'  is  certainly  mistaken  when  he  says,  that 
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Heraclitiis  "maintained  that  the  senses  are  the  somc^s 
of  all  true  knowledge,  for  they  drink  in  the  nidversal 
intelligence/*— P.  57,  2d  ei 


18.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  conception  of  Becom- 
ing, which  we  must  examine  a  little  more  closely, 
and  endeavour  to  analysa  Keeping  in  mind  what  I 
have  said  about  the  universe  being  a  process  of  never- 
pausing  series  of  changes,  no  one  of  which  has  either 
a  beginning  or  an  end,  so  infinite  are  they,  and  so 
finely  woven  into  each  other,  let  ns  ask  whether, 
taking  tins  view  of  the  universe,  Being  cannot  be 
predicated  of  it  at  alL  The  answer  is,  that  Being 
can  and  must  be  predicated  of  it,  othenvise  we  should 
have  no  subject  whereof  to  speak.  But  not-Being 
must  also  be  predicated  of  it,  as  I  shall  now  eudeav- 
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19.  This  conception  of  the  universe,  as  both  Being 
and  not-Being,  is  indeed  not  easy  to  master.    It  is, 
I  believe,  the  hardest  in  aU  metaphysics.    Yet  the 
conception  is,  I  conceive,  both  true  and  intelligible, 
if  the  imiverse  be,  as  Heraclitus  says,  a  Becoming. 
Let  me  repeat  the  explanation.     Let  us  begin  by 
agreeing  that  the  universe  is  at  every  instant  in  a 
definite  state  of  Being.    Bat  at  every  instant  it  is  otU 
of  that  definite  state  of  Being,  and  is  in  another  defi- 
nite state  of  Being,  because  it  is  continually  varying. 
Now,  in  virtue  of  its  being  always  at  any  given  in- 
stant in  a  definite  state  of  Being,  we  say  that  it  has 
Being ;  while,  in  virtue  of  its  being  out  of  that  defi- 
nite state  of  Being  in  the  very  instant  in  which  it  is 
in  it,  we  say  that  it  has  not-Being.     I  may  return  to 
this  conception  hereafter.     Meanwhile,  I  leave  it  to 
your  own  reflections,  and  shall  abstain  from  over- 
laying with  a  weight  of  words,  which,  instead  of  ren- 
dering it  clearer,  might  only  have  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering it  more  obscure.     The  result  of  our  analysis  is, 
that  Being  and  not-Being  are  the  two  elements,  the 
two  abstract  factors,  into  which  Becoming  resolves 
itself  when  analysed. 

20.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that 
Being  and  not- Being  are  the  elements  or  moments  of 
Becoming.  In  all  Becoming  these  two,  according  to 
Heraclitus,  are  involved.  Indeed,  in  his  philosophy 
^6  seems  to  have  laid  the  main  stress  rather  on  the 
Negative  than  on  the  positive  factor  in  the  process. 
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Whih  the  Eleatics  ezclaimed  oB  tf,  Heradittm  re- 
joined that  it  is  truer  to  say  all  is  not — ^not  meaning, 
of  couree,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  imiverse,  but 
intimntLiig  that  the  uuiverse  is  not  a  definite  and 
completed  and  unchanging  existence*  but  is  an  ever* 
varying  process,  and  that  in  considering  the  ongoings 
of  nature  the  negative  moment,  the  moment  of  disap- 
pearance, the  moment  in  which  each  change  vanished, 
in  short.,  the  moment  of  not-Being,  was  fully  as 
important  as  the  positive  moment,  the  moment  of 
appearance,  the  moment  in  which  each  cliange  arose, 
in  short,  the  moment  of  Being. 


2L  Being,  then,  and  not-Being  are,  according  to 
Heraclitus,  the  elements  or  moments  of  Becoming, 
To  understand  this,  just  consider  once  more  what  is 
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say,  each  state  is  not  Each  change,  we  may  say, 
dies  in  being  horn,  each  state  is  and  is  not.  Yet 
again  we  are  nnder  the  necessity  of  saying,  omnia 
fiwnt  per  saUum,  for  we  are  compelled  to  hold  that 
each  of  these  states  is,  is  a  definite  state,  otherwise 
there  conld  be  no  succession.  Now  the  conception 
of  Becoming  is  that  in  which  these  two  opposite  de- 
terminations of  Being  and  not-Being  are  conciliated 
and  made  one ;  and  we  can  now  imderstand  how  the 
universe,  if  a  process,  shoidd  at  once  be  and  not  be. 
We  may  not  be  satisfied  with  this  doctrine,  which 
represents  the  universe  as  an  existing  fluxion,  or  as  a 
fluxionary  existence,  that  is,  as  a  process,  the  two  essen- 
tial moments  of  which  are  Being  and  not-Being.  We 
may  not  agree  with  this  doctrine,  but  I  think  that 
we  should  now  have  made  some  approach  towards 
understanding  it,  and  that  we  have  thus  overtaken  to 
some  extent  the  duty  incumbent  on  the  historian  of 
philosophy,  which  is  to  impart  insight  rather  than  to 
produce  conviction. 

22.  The  conception  of  the  curved  line,  or  circle, 
as  generated  by  the  moving  point,  afibrds  perhaps 
another  good  illustration  of  Becoming,  as  involving 
opposite  determinations,  that  is  to  say,  as  made  up  of 
the  two  constituents  Being  and  not-Being.  The  circle 
is  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  point  which  is  con- 
tinually changing  its  direction.  That  statement,  I 
believe,  would  be  accepted  by  mathematicians.  Now, 
simple  as  this  statement  seems,  it  is  utterly  unintel- 
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ligible,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Hera- 
clitean  doctrine  of  a  thing  being  what  it  is  not,  and 
not  being  what  it  is.  We  say  the  circle  is  geuemted 
by  the  motion  of  a  point  which  is  continually  chang- 
ing its  direction.  Now  let  us  examine  this  assertion 
carefully.  We  obsen^e  the  fact  that  the  point  must 
have  a  direction,  otherwise  it  could  not  continually 
change  it  Now  what  is  the  direction  which  the ' 
point  has  and  which  it  continu^y  changes  I  The 
direction  obviously  is  a  straight  direction,  the  direc- 
tion is  a  straight  line,  and  it  is  by  getting  out  of  this 
direction  continually  that  it  pn:jduces  the  curve  or 
the  circle.  We  must  say,  then,  that  when  the  |Joint 
first  starts  it  moves  in  a  straight  direction.  Let  it 
be  moved  just  enough  to  enable  you  to  conceive  mo- 
tion, and  you  will  find  that  you  must  conceive  it  as 
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minuteness  of  its  sides,  it  may  seem  to  be  a  circle. 
We  have  not  formed  our  figure  aright ;  we  must  try 
again.    But  first,  let  us  observe  bow  we  have  blun- 
dered in  our  construction.    We  supposed  the  point 
to  move  in  a  straight  line,  the  shortest  that  can  be 
conceived,  and  then  to  change  its  direction,  and  move 
in  another  straight  line,  the  shortest  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, and  then  to  change  its  direction,  and  move  in 
the  direction  of  a  third  straight  line,  the  shortest  that 
can  be  conceived,  and  so  on ;  and  we  thus  constructed 
our  apparent  circle,  which  turns  out  to  be  a  polygon. 
What,  then,  ia  our  blunder  ?    Our  blunder,  in  one 
word,  is  this ;  that  we  supposed  the  point  to  be  mov- 
ing in  a  straight  line,  and  t?ien  out  of  that  straight 
line  in  the  direction  of  another  straight  line;  in 
short,  we  supposed  the  movement  in  the  straight 
direction,  and  the  movement  out  of  the  straight  di- 
rection, to  be  successive,  and  not  simultaneous.     We 
must  now,  then,  correct  our  blunder,  and  reconstruct 
our  figure.    The  point  at  starting  must  move  in  a 
straight  direction.    There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that,  we  cannot  conceive  it  otherwise ;  but  it  must 
in  that  very  same  movement  move  out  of  a  straight 
direction     It  must  move  both  in  it  and  out  of  it.   It 
must  travel  continually  in  the  direction  of  a  straight 
line,  and  at  the  same  time  continually  out  of  the  di- 
rection of  a  straight  line.     It  must  move  in  a  straight 
direction  and  out  of  a  straight  direction  at  once.     In- 
deed this  is  what  mathematicians  themselves  declare 
when  they  say  that  in  forming  the  circle  the  motion 
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of  the  point  is  contiJiuaU  j  chaBging  its  directioiL 
The  word  coniimvally  here  implies  that  the  poiEt  la 
ever  moving  out  of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  mov- 
ing. It  implies  that  the  changes  in  the  point  s  direc- 
tion are  not  ^uccesgive  but  simultaneous,  that  it 
is  moving  in  a  direction  in  which  it  13  not  moving, 
and  not  moving  in  a  direction  in  which  it  t*  mov- 
ing ;  that  the  motion  in  the  stiaight  diiection  both  is 
and  is  not,  and  that  the  motion  out  of  the  straight 
direction  both  is  and  is  not.  The  tangent  proves  that 
the  point's  motion  is  everywhere  straight;  the  circle 
itself  proves  that  the  point's  motion  is  everywhere  not 
straight  The  point  cannot  move  entirely  in  a  straight 
direction,  making  turns  and  angles  at  intervals,  other- 
wise we  should  obtain^  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  is, 
indeed,  quite  alivious,  a  polygon,  and  ijc>t  a  Lircle : 
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finitely  minute  that  each  of  them  ends  in  beginning, 
at  once  is  and  is  not  Time  is  itself  an  instance  of 
this.  The  present  time  is,  it  is  the  limit  between 
the  past  and  fatnre ;  but  it  has  no  calculable  dura- 
tion :  in  being  it  is  not.  Its  coming  is  its  going.  It 
disappears  in  appearing.  It  for  ever  vanishes  in  a 
new  present.  All  present  time,  then,  has  Being  and 
not-Being.  It  is  past  in  the  veiy  act  of  being  present 
Time  seems  to  have  supplied  to  Heraclitus  (according 
to  an  expression  of  Sextus  Empiricus)  one  of  the  best 
exemplifications  that  can  be  adduced  of  a  process  or 
a  Becoming,  that  is,  of  a  flux  in  which  Being  and 
not-Being  are  one.  Time  is  perhaps  the  best  symbol 
by  which  the  conception  of  Becoming,  as  the  unity  of 
Being  and  not-Being,  can  be  expressed.  The  present 
moment  is,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  time  at  all ; 
the  present  moment  is  not,  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  past  and  no  future,  nothing  but  an  everlasting 
now. 

24  To  get  some  further  insight  into  this  rather 
difficult  speculation,  and  to  test  Being  and  not-Being 
as  the  necessary  moments  of  one  indivisible  concep- 
tion, the  conception  of  change ;  let  us  try  whether 
change  can  be  explained  when  we  regard  these  two 
not  as  essential  moments  of  one  indivisible  concep- 
tion, but  each  of  them  separate  conceptions.  Let 
us  consider  Being  and  not-Being  as  two  separate 
conceptions,  and  let  us  try  whether  we  can  explain 
change  on  that  supposition.    Let  us  say,  then,  that  a 
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tiling  is  in  a  fixed  definite  stat«  of  being.  We  want 
it  to  change.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  it  nitist  change 
either  per  continuum,  that  is,  with  no  intervals  be- 
tween the  changes,  or  per  mttum,  that  is,  with  in- 
tervals between  the  changes.  If  it  changes  j)er  am- 
Hnuum  we  obtain  a  series  of  vanishing  states,  each 
of  which  disappears  in  appearing ;  is  not,  in  the  very 
moment  that  it  is  ;  each  of  these  passes  at  once  into 
another  state,  and  forces  ns  to  say  of  it  that  in  being 
it  ceases  to  be.  In  this  case,  then,  we  are  driven  to 
have  recourse  to  not-Being  as  an  element  essential  to 
the  conception  of  changa  And  we  have  been  forced 
to  regard  them  not  as  separate  conceptions,  but  m 
the  necessary  momenta  of  one  indivisible  conception. 
Suppose  the  changing  states  to  he  represented  by  the 
letterf^  A,  B,  C,  T\  the  state  A  appears,  and  in  ap- 
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we  can  fonn  of  change,  the  only  correct  explanation 
of  it  which  can  be  given.  And  such,  also,  I  believe 
to  be  the  way  in  which  nature  works. 

25.  But  let  us  try  the  other  alternative;  let  us 
suppose  that  change  takes  place  per  saUum,  or  with 
intervals  between  each  state.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  suppose  it  to  take  place, 
if  we  hold  asunder  Being  and  not-Being,  regarding 
them  as  separate  conceptions,  and  not  as  the  insepar- 
able elements  of  one  conception.  Let  us  suppose, 
then,  that  the  thing  is  in  a  fixed  and  definite  state  of 
being ;  and  that  its  changes  take  place  per  saUum; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  thing  is  first  in  the  state  A, 
in  the  state  called  the  appearance  of  A ;  that  secondly 
it  is  in  the  state  in  which  A  disappears — in  the  state, 
that  is,  of  A's  disappearance ;  that  thirdly  it  is  in  the 
state  we  call  B ;  fourthly  in  the  state  we  call  B's 
disappearance ;  fifthly  in  the  state  we  call  C ;  sixthly 
in  the  state  we  call  G's  disappearance,  and  so  on. 
Now,  here  it  is  obvious  that  just  as  the  appearance  or 
being  of  A  is  not  the  disappearance  or  not-being  of 
A,  so  neither  is  the  disappearance  or  not-being  of  A 
the  appearance  or  being  of  C.  What  then  happens  ? 
This  happens,  that  there  is  an  interval  between  the 
appearance  or  being  of  A,  and  the  appearance  or 
being  of  B,  in  which  interval  the  thing  is  in  no  state 
at  alL  This  is  the  interval  between  A's  disappear- 
ance and  B's  appearance.  A's  being  is  not  A's  not- 
being,  because  on  this  supposition  Being  and  not- 
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Being    are    held  asimder  m  separate  conceptiona 

And  neither  is  A's  not^being  or  disappearance  B's 
being  or  appearanca  Therefore,  I  say,  there  is  an  in- 
tenral  between  A  the  former  state  of  the  thing,  and  B 
the  subsequent  state  of  the  thing,  an  interval  in  which 
A  is  ended  and  B  not  begun.  In  what  state  is  the 
thing  during  that  interval  ?  Tlie  answ^er  is,  that  it  is 
in  no  state  all.  And  this  is  the  ridiculous  and  contm- 
dictorj'^  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven,  if  we  sup- 
pose change  to  take  place  by  leaps,  and  that  Being 
and  not- Being,  instead  of  being  mere  elements  of  one 
indivisible  conception,  are  themselves  distinct  and 
completed  conceptions. 


26.    By  way  of  illustration,  take  the  following 
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that  A,  the  first  degree  of  solidity,  has  disappeared, 
and  that  B,  the  second  degree  of  solidity,  has  not  yet 
come  on.  In  other  words,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
water  has  lost  one  degree  of  solidity  without  acquir- 
ing any  other  d^ree  of  it ;  we  must  suppose  that  the 
water  in  freezing  is,  at  intervals,  in  no  degree  of 
solidity  at  all ;  in  other  words,  we  must  suppose  an 
absurdity. 

27.  Now,  view  the  freezing  process  in  the  way  in 
which  I  think  we  ought  to  view  it,  and  you  will  per- 
haps perceive  how  inseparable  Being  and  not-Being 
are  as  the  elements  in  our  conception  of  the  process. 
Let  the  water  be  in  the  degree  of  solidity  A ;  but  A 
cannot  maintain  itself  In  appearing  it  disappears ; 
but  its  disappearance  cannot  maintain  itself.  Its  dis- 
appearance is  the  appearance  of  B,  a  new  degree  of 
solidity.  In  like  manner  B  cannot  maintain  itself; 
its  appearance  is  its  disappearance ;  but  its  disappear- 
ance is  the  appearance  of  C,  a  new  degree  of  solidity ; 
and  80  on  the  process  goes  continually  and  without 
breaks  or  intervals  until  a  thaw  sets  in,  and  then  the 
process  is  repeated  in  an  inverse  order,  fluidity  being 
substituted  in  the  place  of  solidity. 

28.  The  illustrations  I  have  given  you  have  been 
drawn  from  some  of  the  more  obvious  truths  of  ma- 
thematics, and  some  of  the  more  obvious  and  acces- 
sible phenomena  of  nature.  In  these  examples  the 
changes  are  obtrusive  and  easily  observed,  and  by 
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meditating  on  these  examples,  I  tliiolc  you  may  bring 
yourselves  to  xindeTstand  something  of  the  dtictrme 
of  Being  and  not-Being,  as  inseparably  united  in 
Becoming.  Yon  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  tiiat 
in  cases  where  the  changes  are  not  thus  apparent, 
no  changes  are  taking  place.  The  process  may  often 
be  imperceptible  ;  yet  I  believe  that  change  is  con- 
ttrmally  going  on  everywhere,  and  in  every  particle 
in  the  universe.  If  time,  in  a  thousand  years,  tells 
perceptibly  upon  the  granite  boulder,  we  may  be 
^sured  that  at  every  instant  it  is  tailing  upon  it 
Every  particle  of  it  is  continually  nndeigoing  some 
minute  change,  some  change  so  minute  that  it  van- 
ishes in  the  very  act  of  being  bom,  and  seems  to  be 
no  change  at  all.  And  the  whole  universe,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  is  in  this  fluxional,  this  at  once 
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doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  I  may  remark  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  nniversal  faculty  and  the  par-  . 
ticnlar  faculty  in  man,  is  expressed  more  distinctly 
in  his  fragments  than  in  those  of  any  of  the  philoso- 
phers who  preceded  him.  The  nniversal  faculty  he 
calls  xoiftg  or  ^whg  \vyog^  the  particular  he  calls 
idta  f^tficic  The  xoifhg  X6yog  is  evidently  the  quality 
or  power  common  to  all  intelligence,  the  principle  in 
which  they  all  agree.  The  ;3/a  (p^irf^cn  is  evidently 
the  quality  or  power  pecidiar  to  different  kinds  of 
intelligenca  The  one  principle,  the  xotvhg  \Cyog,  lays 
hold  of  absolute  truth  as  it  is  for  all ;  the  other  prin- 
ciple, the  /3/a  ffo»ij<r/g,  lays  hold  of  relative  truth, 
truth  as  it  exists  for  some,  that  is,  for  man  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  intelligence.  It  is  through  the 
xoifhg  \dyog  that  we  apprehend  Becoming  as  made  up 
of  Being  and  not-Being.  The  understanding  and 
senses  could  never  make  known  to  us  this  truth, 
they  lead  us  away  from  its  recognition.  In  virtue  of 
sense  and  imderstanding,  the  W/a  f>^6v7i<fi;,  we  regard 
the  universe  as  a  stationary  existence,  subject,  no 
doubt,  to  changes ;  in  virtue  of  reason,  the  xoivhg  X6yog, 
we  regard  it  as  a  continual  alternation  of  Being  and 
not-Being,  and  we  see  that  the  latter  no  less  than  the 
former  is  essential  to  the  ongoings  and  constitution 
of  nature,  considered  as  a  constantly  varying  and  never 
resting  process. 

30.  Before  offering  a  summary  of  the  system  of 
Heraclitus,  I  may  say  just  one  word  on  the  scope  of 
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his  ethical  speculations.  The  substance  of  Ms  ethi- 
cal doctrine  is  this,  that  man  liv^  and  acts  righUy 
in  so  far  as  he  lives  and  acts  in  conformity  with  the 
%u¥^g  Uyttg,  the  universal  reason  in  which  he  partici- 
pates, but  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  him ; 
and  that  he  lives  aud  acta  wrongly  in  so  far  as  he 
lives  and  acts  in  conformity  with  the  fa/a  f^n^t^^  f^r 
that  part  of  hia  nature  which  is  more  properly  his 
own.  The  xtufh^  T^y^,  when  its  behests  are  obeyed, 
leads  him  away  from  his  own  private  and  persond 
aims  ;  it  lifts  him  above  the  sphere  of  his  own  selfish 
interests,  and  teaches  him  to  think  of  something  &r 
grmrtev  than  himself:  the  Bm  ff^vn^ig^  when  it  is 
yielded  to,  binds  him  down  within  the  sphere  of 
his  o^Ti  selfisbnesSj  and  makes  him  regard  his  own 
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which  his  system  stands  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Eleatics.  FinA,  then,  the  main  themes  with  which 
both  he  and  they  were  engaged  in  their  attempts  to 
reach  and  fix  the  absolute  truth  were  Being  and  not- 
Being.  Both  parties  agreed  in  fixing  their  attention 
on  these  two ;  but  they  difiered  in  this  respect,  that 
whereas  the  Eleatics  regarded  Being  and  not-Being 
as  distinct  and  separate  conceptions,  and  as  irrecon- 
cilable opposites  mutually  exclusive  of  each  other, 
Heraclitus  regarded  them  but  as  elements  or  moments 
of  one  conception,  the  conception,  namely,  of  Be- 
coming. Such,  very  shortly,  is  the  fundamental 
agreement  and  the  fundamental  difference  between 
Heraclitus  and  the  Eleatic  philosophers.  What  they 
regarded  as  distinct  conceptions,  he  regarded  as  the 
factors  of  one  conception. 

32.  This  being  imderstood,  the  second  point  to 
consider  is  this,  that  with  the  Eleatics  Being  is  the 
truth.  Being  is  the  universal  principle.  Being  is  the 
intelligible  for  all  intellect ;  while,  with  Heraclitus, 
Becoming  is  the  truth.  Becoming  is  the  universal 
principle.  Becoming  is  the  intelligible  for  all  intel- 
lect Being,  say  the  Eleatics,  is  a  necessary  truth,  a 
thought  which  all  intellect  mud  think.  Not  so,  says 
Heraclitus;  it  is  Becoming  which  corresponds  to  this 
description ;  and  Becoming  embraces  Being  merely 
as  one  of  its  elements,  not-Being  forming  the  other 
moment  of  that  conceptioa  Now,  you  will  observe 
that  Heraclitus,  in  taking  up  this  position  against 
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the  Eleatics,  does  not  deny  altogetber  tit©  tmth  of 
their  principle  He  does  not  deny  that  Being  k  a 
necessary  truth,  a  truth  for  all  intellect  He  mtier 
admits  this.  But  he  holds  at  the  same  tiiBe  that  it 
is  only  a  half  thought,  and  not  a  whole  thought  It 
is  a  half  conception,  which  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented  by  its  other  half»  the  factor,  namely,  called 
not-Being,  The  unity  of  these  constitutes  the  true 
and  total  conception  ■  and  that  true  and  total  con- 
ception is  expressed  by  the  term  Becoming, 


33.  In  the  third  place,  to  decide  between  these 
conflicting  parties,  Heraclitus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Eleatics  on  tiie  other ;  to  deternnne  the  merits 
of  their  respective  principlesj  and  to  get  some  insight 
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that  it  puts  off  A.  Is  it  now  in  the  state  B?  has 
it  put  on  B  or  any  other  state  ?  It  certainly  has 
not ;  for  you  will  observe  that,  just  as  the  Being  of 
A  is  a  separate  conception  firom  the  not-Being  of  A, 
so  the  not-Being  of  A  is  a  separate  conception  from 
the  Being  of  B — ^that  is,  of  any  other  state.  The 
thing,  on  the  terms  of  this  philosophy,  is  in  no  state 
at  alL  It  has  ceased  to  be  A,  but  it  has  not  got 
into  R  It  is  an  intermediate  predicament  of  pure 
negation  or  nonentity,  a  predicament  which  we  can 
only  characterise  by  calling  it  the  not-Being  of  A, 
and  the  not-Being  of  B ;  B  standing  for  any  other 
positive  state.  In  short,  the  thing,  as  I  said,  is  in 
no  state  at  all,  and  that  is  an  absurd  supj)Osition, 
an  absolute  inconceivability.  Such  is  the  perplexity 
in  which  we  are  landed  if  we  hold  asunder  Being  and 
not-Being,  and  fix  them  as  two  separate  conceptions. 
Indeed,  so  sensible  were  the  Eleatics  of  the  force  of 
such  reasonings  as  that  which  I  have  placed  before 
you,  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  explain  change, 
they  boldly  denied  its  possibility.  They  saw  that 
it  could  not  be  explained  on  their  principles,  and 
therefore  they  maintained  that  all  change  was  mere 
illusion ;  that,  in  fact,  there  was  properly  no  such 
thing,  and  that  the  imiverse,  according  to  reason, 
and  in  its  truth,  was  immutable  and  uniform.  I 
have  stated  that  the  Eleatics  constituted  Being  and 
not-Being  into  two  separate  conceptions,  and  that 
the  difSculties  which  beset  their  philosophy  had 
their  origin  in  this  separation.     This  statement  I 
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f3<mceivG  to  be  qmte  correct,  although  you  otigM 
to  bear  in  mind,  as  some  slight  qualification  of  it, 
that  the  Eleatics,  after  havlDg  made  the  aepamtiott 
referred  to,  put  away  from  them  as  unworthy  of  all 
consideration  the  conception  of  not-Being,  and  con- 
fined themselves  exclusively  to  the  conception  of 
Being,  They  discarded  not-Being  as  aa  overt  prin- 
ciple of  their  philosophy.  But  from  their  having 
fixed  Being  aa  a  conception  by  itself,  which  excluded 
not-Being,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  they  fixed  not- 
Being  as  a  conception  by  itself,  which  excluded 
Being*  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
change  cannot  be  explained,  cannot  even  be  admitr 
ted|  on  the  principles  of  their  philosophy* 


34.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  system  of  Hemclitiis, 
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I  have  already  illustrated  this  unity  at  considerable 
length,  I  must  now  therefore  deal  with  it  very  shoi-tly. 
Stated  abstractly,  the  conception  is  this :  According 
to  Heraclitus,  a  state  of  being  is  itself  a  state  of  not- 
being,  that  is,  it  is  even  in  being  gone  as  soon  as 
come ;  which  state  of  not-Being  is  itself  another  state 
of  Being,  which  other  state  of  Being  is  itself  a  state  of 
not-Being,  which  state  of  not-Being  is  itself  another 
state  of  Being ;  and  so  on.  Viewed  in  this  way,  we 
must  say  of  the  universe,  that  at  every  instant  it 
both  is  and  is  not ;  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that;  but  then  the  changes  in  the  imiverse  are  so 
continuous  that  it  also  is  not ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not 
this  definite  universe  which  we  conceived  we  had 
laid  hold  of,  but  another ;  which  other  again  is  not — 
is  not  this  definite  universe,  but  another ;  and  so  on. 
We  can  never  catch  it.  Take  our  former  illustration. 
A  thing  is  in  the  state  A ;  how  is  it  to  come  out  of 
that  state  and  get  into  the  state  B  ?  We  saw  that 
on  Eleatic  principles  that  problem  admitted  of  no 
solution.  W^hat  is  Heraclitus's  answer?  Heracli- 
tus's  answer  is,  that  the  thing  is  already  out  of  the 
state  A  ;  that  in  the  very  act  of  being  in  that  state 
it  is  out  of  it.  The  two  moments,  the  moment  of 
being  in  it  and  the  moment  of  being  out  of  it,  are 
one,  and  constitute  one  indivisible  conception,  the 
conception  of  Becoming ;  and  then,  just  as  the  being 
in  the  state  and  the  being  out  of  it  are  one,  so  the 
being  out  of  it  and  being  in  another  state,  the  state 
B,  is  one ;  and  so  on  the  process  goes.    It  is  infin- 
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itely  too  fine  for  senae  to  approach  the  apprehetisioii 
of.  The  changes  manifest  to  the  senses  might  moi« 
properly  be  called  catastrophes  than  changes.  Thus, 
when  I  place  a  piece  of  wax  before  the  fire  and  it 
melts,  what  I  perceive  is  a  change  from  opaque  so- 
lidity to  transparent  fluidity.  Bat  flnidity  is  the 
catastrophe ;  it  is  the  precipitated  result  of  m 
accumulated  series  of  changes  in  the  wax,  which  are 
no  less  than  infinite.  Each  of  these  changes — or 
call  them  states,  for  at  each  change  the  wax  was  in 
a  particular  state — each  of  these  states  no  sooner  is 
than  it  is  not  In  appearing  it  disappears ;  hut  the 
disappearance  is  the  appearance  of  a  new  state.  Hie 
whole  process  is  a  series  of  vanishing  finxions,  eadi 
of  which  in  being  ceases  to  ba  But  I  have  ali^eady 
iliuBtrated  this  matter  in  bo  riiaiiv  wsvs  tLf*t  I  mUFt 
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intelligible,  you  will  perceive  that  it  carries  with  it 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  change.  How  does  a 
thing  ever  get  out  of  one  state  into  another?  Be- 
cause, says  Heraclitus,  in  being  in  the  state  in  which 
it  is,  it  is  already  out  of  it.  Being  in  it,  is  being  out 
of  it ;  and  being  out  of  it  is  being  in  another  state. 
The  two  are  identical ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  explain  any  further  how  the  process  is 
brought  about.  The  process,  indeed,  is  its  own 
explanation. 

35.  Although  the  utterances  of  Heraclitus  are  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  and  fragmentary,  so  fragmentary, 
indeed,  as  scarcely  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  re- 
mains, and  although  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
bring  out  the  points  with  all  the  clearness  and  co- 
gency that  might  be  desired,  I  am  neveitheless  con- 
vinced that  some  great  truth  lies  here :  that  here,  if 
anywhere,  is  the  embryo  of  the  solution  of  the  enigma 
of  the  universe.  I  am  convinced  that  the  unity  of 
contraries  is  the  law  of  all  things ;  that  all  life,  all 
nature,  all  thought,  all  reason,  centres  in  the  oneness 
or  conciliation  of  Being  and  not-Being.  A  firm  grasp 
of  this  doctrine,  a  clear  insight  into  its  truth,  and  a 
vigorous  enforcement  of  it  and  of  its  consequences, 
would  lead  to  the  construction  of  a  truer  philosophy 
than  that  which  is  at  present  so  much  in  vogue. 
That  philosophy  is  foimded  entirely  on  the  denial 
of  the  unity  of  contrary  determinations  in  the  same 
subject    It  takes  two  opposite  conceptions,  and  hold- 
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ing  them  apart  it  shows  that  reason  is  baffled  in  iti 
attempts  adequately  to  conceive  either  of  them.  It 
h  in  this  way  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr  Manael 
achieved  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  great  triumph  in 
procMming,  or,  as  they  think,  in  pro\ing  the  im- 
potency  of  human  reason.  But  what  if  the  concep- 
tions thus  set  in  opposition  to  each  other  are  not 
conceptions  at  all,  but  are  mere  moments  or  elements 
of  conception  ?  If  they  are  so— and  I  believe  that 
they  are  so — that  would  make  a  great  difference. 
The  antagouism  would  no  longer  exist,  or,  if  it  exited, 
it  would  he  a  very  different  kind  of  ant^onism  from 
that  for  which  Hamilton  and  Mansel  contend.  It 
woidd  be  an  antagonism  bmlding  up  one  indivisible 
conception,  and,  therefore,  an  antagonism  essential  to 
the  veiy  life  and  essence  of  reason  itself,  and  not  an 
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sophical,  and  we  can  extract  &om  it  but  little  that  is 
of  speculative  interest  and  value.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, some  forcible  expressions,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Lucretius,  who,  in  his  own  poem, '  De 
Berum  Natura,'  seems  to  have  adopted  it  to  some 
extent  as  his  model,  and  who  speaks  of  it  and  of  its 
author  in  the  following  terms,  which  we  cannot  but 
r^ard  as  somewhat  exaggerated  in  t&eir  eulogy : 

"  Carmina  qoin  etiam  divini  pectoris  ejus 
Vociferantur,  et  exponnnt  pneclara  reperta, 
Ut  vix  hamanA  videatur  stirpe  creatus." 

LucRET.,  I.  781-788. 

The  fragments  of  this  poem  of  Empedocles  were  col- 
lected about  twenty  years  ago,  and  published,  along 
with  those  of  Xenophanes  and  Pannenides,  by  Kar- 
slen,  a  Dutch  scholar,  to  whom  I  formerly  referred. 

2.  The  three  features  in  the  philosophy,  or  rather 
in  the  physics,  of  Empedocles  by  which  it  is  best 
known,  are :  First,  His  enunciation  of  a  distinction 
which,  although  of  no  great  scientific  value,  has  kept 
its  place  in  the  popular  mind  even  to  the  present 
day.  I  refer  to  his  division  of  the  constituents  of  the 
universe  into  the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water.  Empedocles  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
enumerated  these  four  as  the  roots,  ^i^w/taTa,  of  all 
things.  Secondly,  All  things,  he  held,  were  formed 
out  of  these  four  elements  by  a  process  of  mingling  and 
of  separation.  This  mingling  was  a  mere  mechanical 
segregation  or  agglutination  of  the  different  elements. 
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SO  that  all  objects  were,  in  themselvcB,  fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water,  whatever  might  be  the  appearance  which 
they  presented  to  m.  And,  Thirdltf,  This  process 
of  mingling  and  separating  was  set  in  motioa  and 
governed  by  two  principles,  ^i}Jm  and  nl^^gi  fihis., 
fiiendaliip  or  love ;  and  n/xof,  enmity  or  hate 


3.  Alter  all  my  study  of  Empedocles  and  his  ex- 
positors, I  am  unable  to  find  in  him  an3rthing  better 
than  a  confused  scheme  of  crude  and  fanciful  ph^-sics. 
I  ahall  therefore  dismiss  him,  after  having  directed 
your  atfcentloB  to  a  certain  dogma  which  has  occupied 
an  imiwrtant  place  in  the  liistor}^  of  philosophy,  and 
which,  although  current  before  the  time  of  Empe* 
docles,  wa.5  first  laid  down  by  him  in  distinct  and 
emphatic  terms.     The  do|nna  to  which  I  refer  Is  tlie 
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and  yet  one  which  may  not  be  altogether  devoid  of 
truth,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  may  furnish  food  for 
meditation. 

4  But  my  principal  reason  for  alluding  to  this 
dogma  is  on  account  of  the  prominent  place  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  From  this  maxim,  "  Similia 
similibus  cognoscuntur,"  he  derives  the  theory  of  a 
representative  perception ;  that  theory  which  it  was 
the  business  of  Dr  Eeid's  life  to  overturn.  The 
theoiy  was,  that  the  mind  had  no  immediate  cognis- 
ance of  external  objects,  no  cognisance  of  objects 
themselves,  but  only  of  certain  vicarious  images  or 
representations  of  them.  On  what  ground  does  this 
opinion  rest  ?  It  rests,  says  Sir  William,  on  the  dog- 
ma that  like  can  be  known  only  by  like.  Beal  things 
being  unlike  the  mind  —  the  mind  being  spiritual, 
while  they  are  material — they  cannot  be  known  by 
the  mind ;  they  cannot  be  its  direct  or  immediate 
objects,  but  their  images,  being  incorporeal — in  other 
words,  being  of  a  nature  analogous  or  like  to  the 
mind — can  be  known,  and  are  alone  known,  by  the 
mind  in  the  intercourse  which  it  holds  with  external 
things.  Deny  this  dogma,  then,  aflfirm  its  opposite, 
that  the  mind  can  know  what  is  altogether  unlike 
itself,  and  of  a  different  nature  from  itself,  and  you 
cut  away  the  groimd  on  which  the  doctrine  of  a 
representative  perception  rests.  Such  is  the  purport 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  statement.    Tou  will  find  the 
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point  handled  in  his  *  Discussions  on  Philosophj,'  p. 

61,  2d  editioiL 

5,  The  philosophy  of  Empedocles  is,  for  the  most 
part,  rather  physical  than  speculative  This  prepon- 
derance of  physics  is  indeed  the  general  character  of 
the  pre-Socratic  systems.  Their  metaphysical  import 
is  rather  implied  than  expressed ;  and  what  appears 
on  tlieir  surface  is  generally  a  mere  farrago  of  crude 
and  fanciful,  and  often  unintelligible,  descriptions  and 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world 
Of  such  materials  the  poem  of  Empedocles,  Iliflj  f  itfiw^, 
was  mainly  composed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  frag- 
mpnts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  there- 
fore we  may  be  excused  for  passing  over  the  greater 
part  of  its  details  without  notica    There  Bxe^  however, 
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change  was  impossible,  if  Being  was  laid  down  as  in- 
vested with  one  unifonn  or  homogeneous  quality;  out 
of  such  uniformity  no  diversity  could  proceed.  He 
therefore  supposed  that  Being  was  distinguished  from 
itself  by  original  differences  of  quality ;  in  other 
words,  he  supposed  several  kinds  of  Being,  and  then 
postulating  two  principles,  one  of  aflSnity  and  the 
other  of  repulsion,  p\/a  and  ytJkoi  he  conceived  that 
by  the  union  and  the  repulsion  of  these  different  kinds 
of  matter,  all  the  phenomena  and  ongoings  of  the  uni- 
verse might  be  explained.  He  thus  conceived  that, 
while  he  embraced  the  Eleatic  principle  of  Being  as 
the  ground  of  all  things,  he  at  the  same  time  avoided 
their  conclusions,  by  which  the  universe  was  locked 
up  in  a  state  of  dead,  immovable  stagnation. 

7.  This  modification  of  the  Eleatic  principle  seems 
suflSciently  obvious,  and  the  explanation  which  it 
affords  of  the  phenomena  of  change  seems  sufficiently 
plausible.  But  neither  the  modification  of  the  prin- 
ciple, nor  the  explanation  arising  out  of  it,  is  logically 
tenable.  The  supposition  is,  that  there  are  different 
kinds  of  Being,  that  is,  of  matter  to  begin  with. 
Being  is  originally  distinguished  by  certain  qualita- 
tive differences.  But  here  the  question  arises.  Do 
these  different  kinds  of  Being  consist  of  mere  Being? 
Is  matter  with  its  qualitative  diversities  still  mere 
Being  throughout?  If  it  be  so,  then  we  have  only 
one  element,  and  from  this  nothing  can  emerge  but 
absolute,  unvarying  uniformity.     If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  matter  with  its  qualitative  differenees  consiBts 
of  Being  and  some  other  element,  that  other  element 
caa  be  nothing  eke  than  not^Being,  for  not^Bettig 
alone  can  be  placed  in  opposition  to  Being  in  the 
nltimate  analysis  of  thought.  Place  anything  else 
in  opposition  to  it,  and  you  will  find  that  yon  are 
opposing  Being  to  Being  j  in  other  wotds,  ate  laying 
down  no  antithesis  at  alL 

8.  But  without  dw^elling  on  the  unsatisfa^toiy 
logic  of  Enipedocles,  we  may  sum  np  the  substance 
of  his  system  under  these  two  heads.  Fir^,  he 
accepts  the  Eleatic  principle  of  Being ;  and,  secondly^ 
by  modifying  this  principle,  in  other  words,  by  pos- 
tulating differtiut  kinds  of  Being,  or  of  matter  endowed 
with  inherent  qualitative^  diversities,  he  endeavoin-s to 
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1.  Lbucippus  and  Democritus  were  the  propounders 
of  the  Atomic  theory  of  the  universe.  The  Atomic 
philosophy  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
ultimate  elements  of  the  imiverse  are  particles  exceed- 
ingly minute  and  absolutely  least.  By  absolutely 
least  is  meant  small  in  the  last  degree — so  small  that 
the  particle  cannot  be  smaller.  Such  a  degree  of 
smallness  is,  of  course,  a  fiction,  for  we  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  arrested  at  a  stage  at  which  its  quan- 
tity cannot  be  supposed  to  be  diminished.  The 
Atomic  philosophers,  however,  supposed  that  such  an 
arrestment  did  take  place  in  nature.  They  supposed 
that  all  things  were  composed  of  particles,  so  little 
that  they  could  not  be  less,  particles  which  could 
not  be  severed  by  any  force;  and  these  particles 
they  called  atoms,  using  that  word  to  denote  their 
indivisible  character. 

2.  The  atom  may  be  further  described  as  that 
which  entirely  fills  the  space  which  it  occupies. 
Vou  will  observe  that  any  aggr^ate  of  atoms,  any 
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material  tiling  which  we  behold,  occupies  consider- 
ably more  space  than  it  fills,  Thb  is  proved  by 
the  consideration  that  evetytbiiig  admits  of  com- 
pression. All  sensible  matter,  therefore,  is  porons ; 
dense  m  some  kiuds  of  it  may  appear,  the  particles 
even  of  the  most  compact  matter  are  never  actnailj 
in  contact,  consajnently  all  bodies  occupy  more 
spacB  than  they  fill,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  appear  to  fill  more  space  than  they  actually  do 
filL  All  matter  is  interspersed  with  vacant  cavi- 
ties or  interstices.  The  atom  alone  has  no  snch 
interstices;  it  alone  fills  actually  the  same  space  in 
wliich  it  is. 


3.  The  atom,  then,  l>esides  being  the  absolntely 
least,  is  also  the  absolutely  full,  while  the  interval 
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were  not  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any  differ- 
ences of  quality.  In  point  of  quality  they  were 
homogeneous,  or  of  the  same  kind ;  their  differences 
are  quantitative  merely,  that  is  to  say,  they  differed 
from  each  other  in  size,  weight,  figure,  arrangement, 
agility  of  motion,  these  being  mere  quantitative  dif- 
ferences ;  but  they  did  not  differ  firom  each  other  in 
being  hot  or  cold,  luminous  or  dark,  sweet  or  bitter, 
wet  or  dry,  for  these  are  qualitative  distinctions. 
Such  distinctions  were  held  to  have  no  reality  in 
rerwm  natura;  all  objective  reality  and  objective 
difference  were  reduced  to  quantity  alone. 

5.  The  atoms  were  thus  closely  analogous  to  the 
pure  Being  of  Parmenides  and  the  Eleatics.     They 
were  of  one  uniform  quality,  if,  indeed,  quality  could 
be  attributed  to  them  at  alL    The  distinction  between 
the  two  schools,  the  Eleatic  and  the  Atomic,  was  that 
while  no  differences,  either  qualitative  or  quantita- 
tive, had  places  in  the  pure  Being  of  the  Eleatics, 
the  Atomic  philosophers  represented  their  primordial 
constituents  as  differing,  as  has  been  said,  in  size, 
shape,  arrangement,  &c.     In  like  manner  the  Atomic 
school  differed  from  Empedocles,  who  had  attributed 
differences  of  quality  to  his  four  elements,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water.    Empedocles  had  thought  that  this 
postulate  was  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  the 
changing  phenomena  of  the  universe.    The  Atomists 
^ere  of  opinion  that  these  changes  might  be  account- 
^  for  without  any  such  postulate. 
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6,  The  aim  of  the  Atomic  phDosophera  was  to  ex- 
plam  the  greatest  number  of  phenomena  by  means 
of  the  fewest  possible  principles.  This  striving  after 
unity  or  simplicity  is  indeed  the  great  aim  or  charae* 
teristic  of  all  pliilosophy.  It  is  what  we  have  fre- 
quently described  as  the  pursuit  of  the  universal  in 
all  things ;  and  in  joining  in  this  pursuit  the  Atomista 
made  but  common  cause,  and  had  tlie  same  object  in 
view,  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren.  What  we  have 
to  consider  more  particularly  in  regard  to  them  k, 
first,  the  efifect  which  their  principles  had  iu  simpM- 
fying  the  theory  of  the  universe ;  and,  secondly^  the 
effect  which  their  principles  had  in  simplifying  the 
theory  of  human  perceptions  and  sensations.  These 
are  the  two  points  in  which,  I  think,  the  interest  of 
the  Atomic  philosophy  centres :  fir^tt  the  tendency 
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from  each  other  in  quality;  that  fire,  for  example, 
had  a  different  quality  or  qualities  from  water;  that 
sugar  differed  in  quality  from  salt;  that  light  dif- 
fered in  quality  from  sound  ;  that  wood  differed 
in  quality  from  stone  and  from  iron,  and  so  on. 
All  these  qualitative  differences  the  Atomic  theory 
abolished,  or  tended  to  abolish.    It  sought  to  reduce 
them  all  to  the  simplicity  of  mere  quantitative  differ- 
ences.    The  atoms  were  held  to  have  no  qualitative 
differences.     They  differed,  as  has  been  said,  from 
each  merely  in  shape,  arrangement,  and  position 
{(T^/iM  rd^is  xai  ^6ig),  perhaps  also  in  magnitude  and 
weight    And  it  was  the  different  configuration  and 
arrangements  of  these  exceedingly  minute  particles 
which  imparted  to  the  different  objects  in  the  uni- 
verse their  apparently  qualitative  differences.    The 
atoms  of  fire,  for  example,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  compose  water,  only  their  size,  weight,  shape, 
and  arrangement  are  different,  and  hence  arises  what 
seems  to  be  a  qualitative  difference  in  the  objects 
which  result  from  their  combination.     So  of  sugar, 
and  salt,  and  flesh.    Here  the  same,  elements  are  dif- 
ferently combined  ;  and  hence  sugar  and  salt  appear 
to  differ  in  quality.     So  of  light  and  sound.    The  ul- 
timate particles  of  these  two  are  the  same  ;  but  their 
configuration  and  arrangement  are  different,  and  hence 
^  qualitative  difference  seems  to  subsist  between 
*hem.    So  of  wood,  and  stone,  and  iron.    In  reality 
^^ere  are  no  qualitative  differences  among   these 
^uings,  but  only  differences  arising  from  the  shape. 
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and  number,  and  arrangement  of  the  insensible  atoms 
of  which  these  things  are  composed,  in  other  words, 
mere  qualitative  differences.  For  example,  if  you  ask, 
Why  is  water  soft  and  flowing  ?  the  answer  would  be, 
that  the  miunte  atoms  of  which  it  consists  are  smooth 
and  round,  and  do  not  fit  into  each  other — like  small 
wheels  or  globes,  they  roll  over  each  other,  hence  its 
yielding  and  fluid  nattnra  Why,  again,  is  iron  fixed 
and  xmyielding  ?  The  answer  is,  because  its  minute 
and  insensible  particles  are  not  smooth  and  round, 
but  are  jagged  and  uneven— have,  as  it  were,  teeth  1^ 
which  they  cling  to  each  other,  and,  thus  cohering, 
form  a  compact  and  solid  body.  But  in  both  cases 
the  atoms  are  in  themselves  of  the  same  quality; 
they  ore  merely  different  in  shape,  si^e^  arrangement, 
and  these  are  not  qualitative  but  quantitative  differ- 
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sponding  to  our  sensations,  and  by  which  our  sensa- 
tions were  induced.    This  was  a  matter  on  which 
probably  no  great  attention  had  been  bestowed;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  say  very  exactly  what  the  pre- 
vious  doctrine  in  regard  to  sensation  and  percep- 
tion may  have  been ;  but  we  are  safe  in  afiOrming 
that  it  had  been  loosely  assumed  that  there  were,  as 
I  have  said,  certain  qualities  or  agents  corresponding 
to  our  sensations,  and  by  which  our  sensations  were 
induced.    That,  I  think,  we  may  say,  was  the  general 
opinion,  as  it  is  indeed  the  vulgar,  if  not  the  philo- 
sophic, opinion  to  this  day.    When  we  feel  the  sen- 
sation of  heat,  we  suppose  there  is  some  correspond- 
ing quality  in  the  fire,  or  whatever  the  agent  may  be 
which  induces  it.    When  we  see  coloured  objects  we 
think  that  the  colours  are  in  the  objects  themselves, 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is  some  quality  in  the  ob- 
ject which  causes  our  sensations  of  colour.    When 
we  have  the  sensation  in  our  mouths  of  sweet  or  of 
bitter,  we  suppose  that  these  different  tastes  are  ex- 
cited by  different  qualities  in  the  objects.    The  Ato- 
mic theory  corrected  or  modified  this  opinion,  and  this 
correction  followed  as  a  consequence  of  the  Atomic 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  material 
things.    If  the  atoms,  the  ultimate  constituents  of  all 
things,  are  identical  in  point  of  quality,  and  differ 
oidy  in  size,  shape,  position,  and  arrangement,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  can  be  nothing  in  real  nature  corre- 
sponding to  what  we  call  heat  or  cold,  or  sweet  or 
"itter,  or  colour.    These  are  merely  sensations  in  us  ; 
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not  oaly  are  they  mere  sensations  in  ub,  there  are, 
moreover,  no  qualitiea  in  things  by  which  they  are 
induced  How,  then,  are  these  varioiiB  sensations 
induced  ?  They  are  induced  by  the  quantitative  dif- 
ferences of  the  atoms-  For  instance,  the  atoms  which 
occasion  the  sensation  of  heat,  the  atoms  which  occa- 
sion the  sensation  of  smell,  the  atoms  which  occasioD 
the  sensation  of  taste,  of  touch,  the  atoms  which  oc- 
casion the  sensation  of  sound,  the  atoms  which  occa- 
sion the  sensation  of  coloui^ — all  these  atoms  are  the 
same  in  themselves,  only,  in  consequence  of  their 
different  magnitudes,  and  shapes,  and  motions,  they 
affect  our  sentient  oi^nism  differently,  and  henc<^ 
arises  the  variety  in  our  sensations.  The  atoms 
which  induce  the  sensation  of  heat  are,  we  may  sujj- 
\nm:\  exceedingly  fine,  sharp,  and  a^le ;  the  atoms 
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ness  ;  and  thus  the  quality  of  syrup  in  itself  is  not 
different  from  the  quality  of  vinegar,  only  the  atoms 
of  which  each  is  composed  are  differently  figured 
and  arranged,  and  hence  affect  the  palate  differently. 
The  same*  explanation  would  of  course  apply  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  other  senses.  Different  colours 
are  seen  because  the  atoms  of  light  affect  the  retina 
differently,  some  of  them  impinging  on  it  with  greater 
force  and  rapidity  than  others.  Such  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Atomic  philosophers  explained 
the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  perception.  To 
things  themselves  they  allowed  mere  quantitative  dif- 
ferences, such  differences  as  consist  in  number,  size, 
figure,  motion,  weight,  and  arraugement.  These  are 
the  only  differences  which  trvXy  exist,  which  are  in 
rerum  natura;  because  these  are  the  only  differences 
which  exist  in  the  atoms  of  which  things  are  com- 
posed. All  qualitative  differences,  such  as  heat  and 
cold,  sweet  and  bitter,  colour  and  sound — all  these 
they  placed  in  the  sentient  subject,  and  regarded  as 
mere  affections  of  the  mind  or  nervous  system.  Thus 
the  world  had  reality  only  in  so  far  as  quantity  was 
concerned.  In  regard  to  quality,  it  had  no  reality  out 
of  or  beyond  the  mind  of  man ;  and  thus,  whUe  quan- 
titative difference  was  real  and  objective,  qualitative 
difference  was  only  apparent  and  subjective. 

9.  It  is  obvious  that  this  theory  of  sensation  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  doctrine  frequently  pro- 
poimded  in  more  recent  times  in  regard  to  the  pri- 
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mary  and  secondaTy  qualities  of  matter.  The  doc- 
trine, as  you  know,  is  this,  that  the  primaiy  qualities 
are  extension,  figure,  and  solidity ;  that  th^e  exist 
objectiYelj  in  the  things  themselves,  and  that  we 
have  a  direct  perception  of  them  as  they  thus  exi^t ; 
while  again  the  secondary  qualities,  such  as  heat  and 
cold,  colours  and  sounds,  tastes  and  smeU,  are  mb- 
jective  affections  existing  merely  in  tts.  These  are 
not  properly  the  qualities  of  matter,  but  are  mtlier 
the  names  of  our  sensations.  The  difference,  bor- 
ever,  between  this  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Atomista 
consists  in  this  circumstance,  that  while  the  modem 
propounders  of  the  doctrine  have  held  that  thei« 
were  certain  occuU  qualities  in  matter  correspondiiig 
to  our  sensations  of  heat,  colout,  taste,  smell,  aud  m 
ibrth — occult  qualities  by  which  these  sensations  are 
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propounded  by  Eeid  and  others  in  regard  to  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  qualities  of  matter ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  quite  as  philosophical. 

10.  I  conclude  this  account  of  the  Atomic  doctrine 
by  remarking  that,  even  in  this  system,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  tendency  which  I  have  said  is  the  charac- 
teristic more  or  less  of  all  speculative  philosophy, 
the  tendency,  namely,  to  aim  at  truth  for  cUl  rather 
than  at  truth  for  some  intelligence.  This  tendency  is 
not  so  conspicuous  in  the  Atomic  scheme  as  it  is  in 
some  other  systems ;  but  even  here  it  is  unmistak- 
ably manifested.  What  the  Atomists  called  the  fuU 
and  the  empty,  atoms  and  the  void,  which  was  their 
expression  for  what  are  nowadays  called  the  primary 
qualities  of  matter — these  are  more  universal  in  their 
character  than  such  qualities  as  heat  and  cold,  sweet 
and  bitter,  luminous  and  dark ;  these  latter  qualities 
could  not  be  imderstood  except  by  intelligences  en- 
dowed with  senses  like  ours ;  but  the  full  and  the 
empty,  in  other  words,  atoms  and  the  void,  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  intelligible  to  pure  intellect, 
and  certainly  approach  more  nearly  to  the  character 
of  truths  for  all  intellect  than  do  any  of  those  truths 
which  are  known  to  us  as  the  secondary  qualities  of 
matter. 
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1,  The  next  Greek  pMlosoplier  of  whom  we  hsTe 
to  speak  is  Anaxagoms,  Aaaxagoras  was  bom  at 
Clazomeniie,  one  of  the  Ionian  towns  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  year  500  B.C  He  was  thus  somewhat  older 
than  DemocrituB,  and  even  than  Leucippusj  but  m  his 
system  may  be  regarded  as  contemporary  with  that 
ij(  the  At(jniists,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  treat  of 
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Of  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  Pericles 
and  Anaxagoras  Plutarch  speaks  in  the  following 
terms :  "  The  philosopher  with  whom  Pericles  was 
most  intimately  acquainted,  who  gave  him  that  force 
and  sublimity  of  sentiment  superior  to  all  the  arts  of 
the  demagogues,  who,  in  short,  formed  him  to  that 
admirable  dignity  of  manners,  was  Anaxagoras,  the 
Clazomenian.    This  was  he  whom  the  people  of  those 
times  called  nZg,  or  intelligence,  either  in  admiration 
of  his  great  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  nature,  or  because  he  was  the  first  who 
clearly  proved  that  the  universe  owed  its  formation 
neither  to  chance  nor  necessity,  but  to  a  pure  and 
unmixed  mind,  who  separated  the  homogeneous  parts 
from  the  other  with  which  they  were  confounded. 
Charmed  with  the  company  of  this  philosopher,  and 
instructed  by  him  in  the  sublimest  sciences,  Pericles 
acquired  not  only  an  elevation  of  sentiment  and  a 
loftiness  and  purity  of  style,  far  removed  from  the 
low  expressions  of  the  vulgar,  but  likewise  a  gravity 
of  countenance,  which  never  relaxed  into  laughter, 
a  firm  and  even  tone  of  voice,  an  easy  deportment, 
and  a  decency  of  dress,  which  no  vehemence  of  speak- 
ing ever  put  into  disorder.     .     .     .     These  were  not 
the  only  advantages  which  Pericles  gained  by  con- 
versing with  Anaxagoras.     From  him  he  learnt  to 
overcome  those  terrors  which  the  various  phenomena 
of  the  heavens  raise  in  those  who  know  not  their 
causes,  and  who  entertain  a  tormenting  fear  of  the 
gods  by  reason  of  their  ignorance.    Nor  is  there  any 
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cure  for  it  tiut  the  study  of  nature,  wliicb,  instead  of 
the  frightful  extravagances  of  auperstitioD,  implants 
iu  us  a  sober  piety,  supported  by  a  rational  hope." — 
*  Life  of  Pencil/  c.  4,  6,  6,  At  length  some  of  the 
doctriues  of  Anaxagoras  gave  offence  to  the  fiekle 
populace.  Hc^  was  accused  of  impiety  towards  the 
gods.  Ferities  defended  him  in  vain.  He  was  ban- 
ished to  I^mpaacus  in  Asia  Minor,  whene  he  died,  in 
the  year  428  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  72.  In  thb  place  he 
was  m  highly  esteemed  that  the  inhabitants  rai&ed 
altars  to  his  memory,  and  his  popularity  was  kept  in 
remembrance  by  the  circumstance  that  the  school- 
Iwys  of  Lanipsacug  were  allowed  at  his  own  request 
a  lioliday  on  the  anniveraary  of  his  death. 
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The  result  of  his  scrutiny  or  examination  I  give  you 
in  Creech's  translation  of  Lucretius : — 

"  For  this  it  means ;  that  bones  of  minute  bones, 
That  flesh  of  flesh,  and  stones  of  little  stones, 
That  nerves  take  other  little  nerves  for  food, 
That  bfood  is  made  of  little  drops  of  blood, 
That  gold  from  parts  of  the  same  nature  rose. 
That  earths  do  earth,  fires  fire,  airs  air  compose. 
And  so  in  all  things  else  alike  to  those." 

,  This  popular  or  poetical  version  of  the  doctrine 
of  Anaxagoras  does  not  carry  us  very  far  in  the  way 
of  understanding  it.  Taken  literally,  the  word  o/ao/o- 
j^t^  signifies  things  made  up  of  similar  parts,  or,  per- 
haps more  explicitly,  things  made  up  of  particles 
similar  to  the  things  themselves.  But  the  more  com- 
plete and  exact  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  seems 
to  be  this,  that  in  everything,  and  in  every  fraction  of 
everything,  there  is  a  fraction  of  everything ;  in  each 
there  is  a  sample  of  each ;  in  other  words,  aU  is  in 
alL  Such,  stated  in  a  somewhat  abstract  form,  is 
Anaxagoras's  doctrine  of  the  ofAoto/it^fj,  a  name  probably 
invented,  not  by  himself,  but  by  some  subsequent 
philosopher — I  believe,  by  Aristotle. 

5.  Let  me  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
doctrine  by  handling  it  in  a  less  abstract  fashion.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  make  it  clear  by  means  of  some 
homely  and  familiar  illustrations.  Let  us  suppose 
the  world  and  all  that  it  contains,  the  world  and  all 
its  produce,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral — ^let  us 
suppose  this  to  be  chopped  up  into  the  finest  mince- 
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meat  that  can  be  conceived.  Let  us  suppose  it 
pounded  to  a  pulp  or  powder  more  impalpable  than 
any  mince-meat ;  let  ua  suppose  tliis  powder  to  be- 
come fluid,  and  then  to  be  so  stirred  and  mingled 
that  all  its  particles,  even  down  to  a  degree  of  ten* 
uity  far  beyond  what  can  be  conceived,  shall  he 
mixed  through  and  through  each  other  j  if  we  sup- 
pose this,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  obtain  a  mass 
of  matter,  each  portion  of  which,  however  minute, 
would  contain  samples  of  all  the  ingredieBts  which 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  whole.  To  sup- 
pose otherwise,  to  suppose  that  each  particle  did  mi 
contain  samples  of  ail  the  ingredients,  would  be  to 
E^uppose  the  amalgamation  not  perfectly  effected. 
But  we  have  supposed  the  amalgamation  to  be  per- 
fifct ;  and,  tlieiefort;,  I  say  it  is  ob\ioui^  that  what- 
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contain  portions  of  these  ten  thousand  kinds  of 
matter,  and  to  whatever  degree  of  fineness  you  might 
cany  the  division,  that  is  to  say,  however  small  you 
might  conceive  the  portion  to  be,  it  would  still  con- 
tain portions  of  these  ten  thousand  kinds  of  matter. 
In  short,  the  composition  of  the  whole  and  the  com- 
position of  its  minutest  parts  would  be  precisely  the 
same*  The  whole  consists,  we  are  supposing,  of  ten 
thousand  kinds  of  matter ;  each  particle  of  it  (carry 
the  division  to  whatever  degree  of  minuteness  you 
please)  also  consists  of  ten  thousand  kinds  of  matter. 
That,  I  conceive,  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
everything  and  every  particle  of  a  thing  consists  of 
particles  similar  to  the  thing  or  particle  itself. 

•  6.  The  mass  of  matter  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  to  you,  and  the  close  intermingling  of 
whose  parts  I  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by 
artificial  means — ^this  mass  is,  according  to  Anaxa- 
goras,  matter  in  its  original  condition.  In  order  to 
aid  our  conception  of  what  Anaxagoras  means  by 
the  ofAoio/it^ri,  I  supposed  the  universe,  the  present 
orderly  universe,  to  be  beaten  up,  with  all  its  diver- 
sities, into  a  sort  of  pulp  or  powder  of  uniform  con- 
sistency throughout.  This  pidp  or  powder,  which, 
in  my  description  of  it,  is  set  forth  as  artificially 
produced,  was,  in  the  estimation  of  our  philosopher, 
the  natural  state  of  the  universe  before  an  organising 
intelligence  went  to  work  upon  its  materials,  and 
elicited  order  out  of  chaos.     In  its  primitive  and 
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chaotic  state  the  world  is  a  mass,  every  ingredieiat 
which  is  so  intimately  mixed  vnth  and  througli 
every^  other  ingredient,  that  each  portion  of  it,  how- 
ever infinitesimally  small,  is  a  sample  and  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  ;  in  other  words,  contains  evety- 
thing  which  the  whole  contains,  or,  as  we  may  othe^ 
wise  express  it,  is  identical  with  the  whole  in  qualit\\ 
though,  of  course,  not  in  qnantit}%  Thus  every  par- 
ticle is  in  parm  what  the  whole  mass  is  in  magno. 
Every  particle,  however  small  or  however  great,  thus 
tmdersttxKl  as  containing  within  it  all  that  the  whole 
contains,  is,  I  conceive,  what  Anaxagoras  means  hr 
the  a/j,mfLtfin.  I  may  here  remark  that  when  I  s|ioke 
of  each  of  the  9fAmfi.tfn  aa  emhracing  ten  thonsand 
different  kinds  of  matter,  or  as  being  itself  matter 
with  ten  tl)  on  sand  qualities,  I  did  so  merely  for 
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rejects  the  doctrine  of  atoms  as  the  original  or  ulti- 
mate constituents  of  things ;  and,  aeamdly,  it  insists 
on  the  existence  of  qualitative  differences  in  things. 
I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  points. 

8.  First,  The  o/Mtoft,tfi  are,  in  all  respects,  the'  op- 
posite of  the  atoms.  The  atoms  are  absolutely 
simple,  that  is  to  say,  are  elements  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  ofMtofitfi  are  infinitely  com- 
plex, that  is  to  say,  are  not  elements  in  any  sense 
at  all.  They  are  not  elements,  because  each  of  them 
contains  an  infinite  variety  of  particles,  and  each 
of  these  particles,  again,  is  not  elementary,  because 
each  contains  an  infinite  variety  of  particles ;  which 
particles,  again,  are  not  elementary,  because  each 
contains  an  infinite  variety  of  particles,  and  so  on 
for  ever.  Each  particle  of  the  matter,  divide  and 
subdivide  it  as  often  as  you  will,  still  contains  in 
parvo  all  that  was  contained  in  the  particle  with 
which  you  commenced  your  operations,  so  that 
while  the  Atomists  hold  matter  in  its  original  condi- 
tion to  be  absolutely  simple,  Anaxagoras  holds  that 
matter  in  its  original  condition  is  infinitely  complex. 
The  Atomists  hold  that  matter  in  its  primitive  state 
is  simple,  and  that  in  its  secondary  state,  when 
things  have  been  formed  by  the  different  combina- 
tions of  the  atoms,  it  is  complex.  Anaxagoras  holds 
that  matter  in  its  primitive  state  is  complex;  and 
that  in  its  secondary  state,  when  things  have  attained 
to  symmetry  and  order,  it  is  simple^-comparatively 
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simple,  that  is  to  say,  more  simple  than  it  was  in 
the  original  entanglement  and  involution  of  all  in 
aH  We  may>  therefore,  say  that  with  the  Atomista 
the  coastniction  of  the  jt^ir^o;,  or  ordered  universe,  is 
a  process  in  which  matter  passes  from  simplicity  to 
complexity,  while  with  Anaxagoras  it  is  a  process  in 
which  matt^er  passes  from  complexity  to  simplicity. 
According  to  the  Atomists,  simplicity  is  first  in  the 
field,  complexity  supervenes  j  according  to  Anas- 
agoras,  complexity  is  first  in  the  field,  and  simplicity 
snpervenes.  This  antagonism  may  not  perhaps  be  in 
all  points  exact,  but  it  is  certainly  sufficiently  marked 
to  constitut-e  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
two  systems. 


9.  The  other  twint  in  which  the  system  of  iViiax* 
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saying,  that  matter  is  originally  endowed  with  in- 
numerable qualities.  He  conceived  that  qualities,  or 
inherent  differences,  existed  in  things,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  deduce  these  qualities  from  mere  quantity 
was  equivalent  to  deducing  them  from  nothing,  was 
deriving  them  from  a  source  which  did  not  contain 
them  and  could  not  produce  them — was,  in  short, 
a  violation  of  the  maxim  which  was  at  that  time 
accepted  as  the  canon  of  all  right  reason.  Ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit.  The  deduction  of  quality  from  quantity 
was  a  deduction  of  something  from  nothing,  and  was 
consequently  an  impossibility  and  an  absurdity. 
Hence  Anaxagoras  concluded  that  quality  was  coeval 
with  quantity,  and  was  equally  original  with  the 
original  matter  of  the  universe.  And  he  held,  fur- 
ther, that  these  qualities  were  innumerable  or  infinite, 
inasmuch  as  new  qualities  might  continually  mani- 
fest themselves,  and  inasmuch  as  (in  obedience  to  the 
canon  just  referred  to)  no  one  quality  was  capable 
of  being  transmuted  into  any  other.  When  a  new 
quality  appears  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  spring  from 
nothing,  for  that  would  violate  the  maxim,  Ex  nihilo 
nihil  JU ;  neither  can  we  suppose  it  to  spring  from 
another  quality,  for  that  would  equally  violate  the 
maxim ;  therefore,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  in 
existence  all  the  while,  and  from  the  very  first,  only 
that  it  was  latent ;  and,  further,  as  these  new  quali- 
ties are  or  may  continually  present  themselves,  we 
must  conclude  that  they  are  infinite  or  innumerable. 
Such  are  the  two  points  in  which  I  think  the  philo- 
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eophy  of  Anaxagoms  stands  opposed  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Atomista 

10,  I  stated  in  paragraph  third  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aiiasagoras  centred  in  these  two  points  ;  his 
doctrine  of  the  ^/te/e^i^^,  and  his  doctrine  of  r#S;,  or  a 
designing  and  directing  intelligence.  In  summiii^ 
up  the  first  of  the  two  topics,  I  reqnest  you  to  t*l>- 
serve  that  all  that  I  have  hitherto  said  has  been  in 
reference  to  Ariaxagoraa's  conception  of  matter  in  its 
original  and  primary  cM^ndition,  His  doctrine  of 
the  hfimft^ifn  has  special  reference  to  matter  in  this 
crude  and  primitive  state  How  far  the  doctrine 
applies  to  matter  in  its  secondary,  that  is,  in  the  more 
finished  and  orderly  condition  in  which  we  behold  it, 
this  is  what  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  consider;  so  far 
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bodies^  appeared  like  a  man  in  his  sober  senses  in 
comparison  with  those  who  heretofore  had  been 
speaking  at  random  and  in  the  dark." — Metaph.  L  3. 

12.  Aristotle  compliments  Anaxagoras  thus  highly 
because  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  philosophy 
the  conception  of  ends  or  final  causes.    The  argu- 
ment founded  on  final  causes  has  been  largely  in- 
sisted on  in  modem  times.     It  is  known  popularly 
as  the  argument  from  design,  the  argument  which, 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  marks  of  forethought 
and  contrivance  observable  in  the  objects  and  opera- 
tions of  nature,  rises  to  the  conception  of  a  one  all- 
wise,  all-powerful,  and  all-benevolent  Artificer  of 
the  universe.     This  argument,  which  is  also  called 
the  argument  a  posteriori  for  the  being  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  has  been  handled  in  modem  times  by 
many  writers  of  distinguished  ability,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  with  special  commendation  Dr 
Paley,  and  our  own  eminent  Principal,  Dr  Tulloch, 
of  St  Mary's.     These  authors  have  worked  out  the 
argument  in  all  its  bearings,   and   their  writings 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  students, 
whether  of  philosophy  or  theology.     But  the  argu- 
ment was  broached  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago  by  the  philosopher  of  whom  we  are  treating. 
Anaxagoras,  as  I  said,  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
philosophy  the  conception  of  ends  or  final  causes 
a  conception  which  implies  an  intelligent  principle 
w  the  upholder  and  designer  of  all  things.    He  was 
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thus  the  founder,  we  may  say,  of  what  is  nows- 
days  termed  Natural  Theology  as  distinguislied  from 
Eevelation.  The  doctrine  of  Anaxagoms  ^411  come 
out  more  clearly  if  we  compare  it  with  the  position 
occupied  by  the  philosophers  who  preceded  him,     — 


13,  Previous  to  the  tima  of  AniDcagoras,  philoso- 
phers had  speculated  eonceniing  the  hgtmiijig  or 
utigiii  of  things,  but  not  concerning  their  ends  or 
purposes.  The  changes  and  operations  of  natare 
were  too  obtrusiYe  not  to  compel  them  to  have  te- 
course  to  some  active  principle  or  principles  whereby 
these  changes  might  be.  explained.  In  the  Ionic  school 
some  vital  force  was  admitted^  some  animamundi,  by 
which  the  condensation  or  rarefactiou  of  the  primeval 
element  was  brou'rht  about.     In  the  Eleatie  schwl 
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ing  you  that  before  the  time  of  Anaxagoras  philoso- 
phers, in  forming  the  conception  of  cause,  beginning, 
or  origin,  had  never  risen  above  the  conception  of 
power,  force,  energy,  activity,  or  efficiency.  They 
imdoabtedly  conceived  that  the  operations  of  the 
universe  were  brought  about  by  some  efficient  cause, 
by  some  force  competent  to  produce  them — ^that  an 
all-powerful  energy  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  ongoings 
of  nature.  But  this  power,  though  irresistible,  was 
blind  and  unintelligent.  At  least,  so  far  as  the  spec- 
ulations of  these  philosophers  went,  no  proof  had  as 
yet  been  furnished  that  the  power  in  question  was 
intelligent  as  well  as  omnipotent ;  efficiency,  and  not 
intelligence,  was  its  characteristic. 

14  Anaxagoras  struck  into  a  new  direction.     He 
looked  rather  to  the  ends  than  to  the  beginnings  of 
things,  rather  to  the  purposes  for  which  things  were 
designed  than  to  the  sources  from  which  they  sprang. 
This  at  least  was  the  tendency  of  his  philosophy, 
although  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  more  than  a  ten- 
dency, for  he  did  not  advance  far  in  the  new  path 
which  he  had  opened  up.    He  did  not  turn  to  much 
account  the  new  conception  on  which  he  had  hit ;  but 
be  did  effect  something.    He  turned  the  thoughts  of 
philosophers  into  an  unexplored  channeL    He  intro- 
duced into  philosophy  a  conception  which,  even  in 
its  germ,  was  great.    Looking  to  the  ends  which  the 
objects  and  operations  of  the  universe  served,  and 
seeing  that  these  ends  were  good,  he  concluded  that 
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they  were  the  work  of  a  cause  wliich  was  in  itaclf 
wise  and  good.  He  led  philosophers  to  corabtue  ths 
notion  of  intelligence  with  the  notion  of  jjowex  oi 
efficiency,  which  heretofore  had  Ijeen  the  sole  attri- 
bute assigned  to  the  moving  principle  of  the  universe. 
Intelligence,  as  well  aa  omnipotence,  was  set  foitli  in 
the  scheme  of  Anaxagoras  as  an  attribute  of  the  first 
great  causa 


15.  The  recognition  of  ends  or  final  causes  in 
nature  is  equivalent  to  the  admission  of  an  lutelligeDt 
principle  as  the  orderer  and  director  of  the  universe- 
It  would  lead  me  away  from  the  scope  of  the  present 
discussion  were  I  to  go  into  any  illustrations  or  de- 
tails of  the  atgnment  from  design,  but  I  may  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation  of  the  principle  on  wliidi 
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in  forming  some  imperfect  conception  of  the  divine 
intelligence  and  its  ends.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
savage  has  the  thought  of  some  good,  or  some  end. 
l^ow  he  must  think  of  this  as  a  particular  good  or 
particular  end ;  no  man  can  think  of  good  in  general 
or  end  in  general  Let  his  thoughts  then  of  good 
or  end  be  the  thought  of  a  house  to  shelter  him,  a 
thought  which  has  not  yet  occurred  to  any  other  of 
liis  tribe.  This  thought  is  certainly  the  thought  of 
something  good,  good  for  himself,  perhaps  also  good 
for  others.  He  desires  to  compass  this  end.  But  on 
consideration  he  sees  that  he  cannot  compass  this  end 
without  means,  means  in  the  shape  of  wood,  stones, 
and  lime.  These  means  then  become  a  new  end,  an 
intermediate  end,  which  he  must  compass  before  he 
can  attain  the  ultimate  end,  the  house.  But  on  con- 
sideration he  sees  that  he  cannot  compass  this  new 
end  without  means,  means  in  the  shape  of  tools. 
These  means,  the  tools,  then  become  a  new  end, 
another  intermediate  end  which  he  must  compass. 
But  he  sees  on  consideration  that  he  cannot  compass 
this  new  end  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  study 
and  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-men;  mechanical 
knowledge  and  human  assistance  thus  become  a  new 
and  intermediate  end.  But  again,  on  considering  the 
matter,  he  sees  that  he  cannot  overtake  this  new  and 
intermediate  end,  he  cannot  betake  himself  to  study, 
or  obtain  the  aid  of  his  fellows,  unless  he  has  a  store  of 
provisions  laid  in  to  support  him  while  he  is  studying 
mechanics,  and  also  to  support  his  neighbours  while 
they  are  assisting  him.    The  acquisition  of  a  stock 
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of  provisions  thus  becomes  a  new  intermediate  end ; 
and  this  we  shaJl  say  is  the  proximate  end^  the  end 
which  he  must  aim  at  tmd  overtake  in  the  fiist  in- 
stance, before  he  can  expect  to  accomplisli  anyof  tte 
other  ends.  Fit>m  this  simple  case,  thus  rongUy 
dmwn  out,  you  may  perceive  what  a  succession  of 
ends  may  have  to  be  gone  through  before  the  ulti- 
mate end  is  overtaken,  and  how  each  means  b^^omea 
in  its  turn  an  end,  until  the  whole  series  is  gone 
through.  You  may  also,  Irom  this  illustration,  m- 
derstand  the  differenoe  between  final  cause,  efficieiifc 
causej  and  nattiral  oansa  In  this  case  the  final  casse 
of  the  house  was  the  good  or  comfort  of  the  savage  \ 
the  efficient  cause  was  the  active  power  of  the  saTflgej 
which  enabled  him^  we  shall  suppose,  to  canj'  thio^h 
all  the  operations  required  before  the  house  coold  k     i 
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cut  wood  and  to  hew  stones  blindly  and  without  any 
purpose  in  view ;  suppose  that  he  had  set  them  to 
build  a  house  blindly  and  without  any  purpose  in 
view,  a  house  which  was  not  purposely  designed  to 
minister  either  to  his  own  good  or  to  the  good  of  any 
other  creature;  in  short,  that  the  idea  of  an  ultimate 
end  or  good  never  entered  his  mind,  and  that  nothing 
that  had  been  done  was  done  with  the  view  of  giving 
satisfaction  either  to  himself  or  others ;  then  I  am 
sure  that,  however  much  we  might  admire  the  power 
and  energy  of  the  savage,  we  should  have  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  his  intelligence ;  we  should  deny,  indeed, 
that  his  proceedings  had  been  directed  by  any  degree 
of  thought  or  intellect  at  all.  We  might  consider 
him  a  powerful,  but  we  could  not  regard  him  as  an 
intelligent,  agent. 

16.  I  leave  the  application  of  this  illustration 
very  much  to  yourselvea  I  may  just  suggest  that 
if  you  suppose  the  universe  made  for  no  good  pur- 
pose whatever,  that  is,  made  just  as  you  might 
suppose  a  house  built  by  a  man  blindly,  and  into 
whose  head  no  notion  of  the  comfort  or  utility  of 
a  house  ever  entered;  if  that  be  your  supposition, 
then,  however  active  and  powerful  you  may  conceive 
the  author  of  all  things  to  be,  you  cannot  conceive 
him  to  be  intelligent ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
suppose  that  the  universe  exists  for  some  good  pur- 
pose, that  it  answers  in  all  its  parts  and  arrangements 
some  great  and  beneficent  end,  however  dim  and 
limited  your  knowledge  of  that  end  may  be ;  then, 
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if  that  be  your  theory,  you  are  compelled  hy  the 
necessities  of  TenBOii  to  suppose  that  thought  and  in- 
telligence are  the  attributes  of  Him  who  has  ordered 
all  things  for  the  best,  whether  He  binds  the  sweet 
iaflaences  of  the  Pleiades  or  loosens  the  bands  of 
Orion. 


17,  To  retiim  to  Anaxagoms,  and  to  sum  up  his 
philosophy  in  a  very  few  words.  First,  there  are 
ends  in  nature,  that  is  to  say,  puqxjse  and  order  per- 
vade the  universe ;  purpose  and  order  are  only  other 
names  for  the  good  ;  but  purpose,  order,  good,  im- 
ply forethought  and  intelligence  j  therefore,  the  first 
cause  and  principle  of  all  things  is  all- wise  and  in- 
talligeut ;  in  other  words,  is  mind  or  understanding, 
p&yj.     Secondly,  this  mind  is  not  mixed  up  with  the 
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position  of  the  primitive  ofAoiofitfi.  Thus  bread, 
although  it  apparently  excludes  bone,  and  flesh,  and 
blood  from  its  composition,  does  not  really  exclude 
them,  because  a  man  can  be  nourished  upon  bread ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  human  system  bread  is  con- 
verted into  bone,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  therefore  these, 
existed  in  the  bread  before  it  was  taken  into  the 
human  system.  I  give  you  this  illustration,  not  as 
physiologically  or  chemically  correct,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  Anaxagoras's  doctrine,  which  is, 
that  the  properties,  and  indeed  we  may  say  the  con- 
tents, of  the  various  articles  in  nature  are  very  differ- 
ent from  what  they  appear  to  us  to  be.  The  doc- 
trine proceeds  on  the  principle  that  no  kind  of  mat- 
ter can  be  changed  into  any  other  kind,  that  no 
quality  of  matter  can  be  changed  into  any  other 
quality.  Hence,  when  we  find  that  bread  gives  rise 
to  bone  and  flesh,  we  must  either  suppose  that  the 
bone  and  flesh  are  still  bread,  or  else  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  bread  was,  or  at  any  rate  contained, 
bone  and  flesh.  To  argue  otherwise  would,  in  the 
estimation  of  Anaxagoras,  be  equivalent  to  mainttdn- 
ing  that  something  could  spring  out  of  nothing. 

18.  There  are  two  interesting  questions  connected 
with  the  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras,  which  I  shall 
merely  broach  at  present,  without  discussing  them. 
These  are,  Jirst,  the  consideration  of  the  extent  to 
which  Anaxagoras  may  have  been  influenced  in  the 
construction  of  his  system  by  the  study  of  his  own 
consciousness,  and  by  the  reflection  that  he  himself, 
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his  own  mind,  was  tie  universal  in  all  the  objects  tbat 
came  before  him,  the  raUjnng  point  ia  which  they 
were  reduced  to  unitj.  That  reflection  generalised 
would  have  yielded  him  his  doctrine  of  trjj  or  intel- 
ligeuce  as  the  principle  and  foundation  of  idl  things ; 
and,  secondly^  ^e  might  ask  whether  Anaxagoras  has 
not  reached  a  truer  universalj  a  principle  which  is 
more  a  truth  for  all  intellect,  than  any  philosopher 
who  preceded  him.  You  will  observe  that  with  all 
these  philosophers  it  was  the  thought  of  samuihing^ 
and  not  pure  thought  itself,  wMch  was  the  principle 
Thus,  with  the  Pythagoreans,  it  was  the  thought  of 
number,  that  is,  it  was  number  rather  than  thought, 
w^hich  was  the  principle ;  with  the  Eleatics,  it  wna 
the  thought  of  5eiiif?,  that  is,  it  was  Being  rather  than 
tlie  thought  of  Being,  which  was  the  principle. 


11.  THE  SOCIUTIC  PERIOD. 

THE    SOPHISTS. 

1.  The  course  of  Greek  speculation  now  brings 
me  to  speak  of  the  Sophists,  a  class  of  teachers  and 
thinkers  who,  in  general,  have  occupied  no  very  high 
place  in  the  world's  esteem,  but  in  whose  favour  a 
reaction  has  of  late  years  taken  place.  The  Sophists 
came  upon  the  scene  when  Athens  was  at  the  height 
of  her  glory.  Greece  was  now  the  foremost  nation 
in  the  world,  and  pre-eminent  amid  that  nation  stood 
forth  the  Athenian  people,  with  Pericles,  the  son  of 
Xanthippus,  at  their  head.  Around  his  name,  so 
great  in  oratory  and  statesmanship,  are  clustered  a 
constellation  of  names  equally  brilliant  in  poetry,  in 
science,  and  in  art ;  and  from  him  this  period  of 
Greek  history,  so  rich  in  every  form  of  intellectual 
excellence,  has  derived  its  name ;  it  is  known  as  the 
age  of  Pericles. 

2.  At  this  time  the  Sophists  made  their  appear- 
ance as  the  inaugurators  of  a  new,  or,  at  least,  of  an 
extended,  system  of  education.  Greece  was  now 
aUve,  to  an  extent  unknown  before,  with  every  kind 
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of  mental  activity  and  excitement.  Material  pros- 
perity, if  it  ministered  to  sensual  indulgences,  inspir- 
ed at  the  same  time  higher  cravings,  and  afforded 
scope  and  leisnre  for  the  consideration  of  questions 
affecting  man's  moral  and  intellectual  interests*  It 
was  felt  that  the  old  and  simple  modes  of  instniction 
%vere  not  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  time, 
and  that  the  newly-awakened  spirit  must  work  out 
its  purposes  by  means  of  a  more  complex  and  arti- 
ficial apparatus.  What  suited  their  forefathers  did 
not  suit  the  present  Athenians,  and  still  less  the  ris- 
ing generation. 


3.  The  Sophists  took  advantage  of  this  movement ; 
they  arose  out  of  it,  they  headed  it,  and  proclaimed 
themselves  ready  and  wilting,  fiH'  a  liaudsome 
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selves  to  our  notice:  first,  as  teachers  generally; 
and,  secondly y  as  philosophers.  In  his  account  and 
defence  of  the  Sophists,  which  you  will  find  in 
voL  viiL  of  his  'History  of  Greece,'  Mr  Grote  has 
stated  that  the  Sophists  were  not  properly  a  sect, 
but  were  merely  a  class  or  profession.  By  a  sect  is 
meant  a  society  which  is  held  together  by  a  unan- 
imity of  sentiment  and  opinion ;  by  a  class  or  profes- 
sion is  meant  a  body  of  men  who  exercise  a  particu- 
lar vocation,  but  who  do  not  all  practise  it  in  the 
same  way,  or  necessarily  agree  in  their  doctrines. 
For  example,  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  professors  in 
our  universities  that  they  are  a  sect.  We  can  only 
say  of  them  that  they  are  a  class.  They  all  teach ; 
but  they  do  not  all  teach  the  same  doctrines  or  in 
the  same  way.  In  like  manner,  says  Mr  Grote,  the 
Sophists  were  not  a  sect,  they  had  no  common 
groundwork  of  opinion,  they  were  merely  teachers ; 
and  each  man  taught  what  he  pleased  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  and  in  his  own  way.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  more  correct  to  say  that,  viewed  merely  as 
general  teachers,  the  Sophists  were  a  class  or  profes- 
sion ;  but  that,  viewed  as  philosophers,  they  properly 
constituted  a  sect.  For  although  they  may  have  dif- 
fered a  good  deal  in  their  philosophical  opinions, 
they  all  agreed,  as  we  shall  see,  in  assuming  a  com- 
mon principle  as  the  basis  of  their  speculations. 
And  accordingly  I  have  laid  down  these  two  points 
of  view  imder  which  I  think  they  may  be  regarded : 
jmt,  their  character  as  general  teachers,   in  which 
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case  they  may  be  said  to  belong  to  a  profession ;  and, 
secondly,  their  character  as  philosophers,  in  whidt 
case  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  sect  I  ihall 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  SopM^ta,  considered 
tinder  each  of  these  points  of  \aew. 


5.  Tlie  general  character  of  the  teaching  of  the 

Sophists  may  be  summed  up  by  sajdng  that  they 
adapted  theniselyes  to  the  wants  of  the  times.  They 
took  their  age  as  they  found  it,  and  they  did  not 
attempt  to  improve  it ;  at  least,  this  was  not  their 
professed  aim.  Tliey  undertook  to  teach  their  pupils 
how  to  get  on  in  the  world,  how  to  play  a  successful 
part  in  life;  and  rhetorical  power  being  one  gi'eat 
means,  being,  indeed,  the  one  great  means  towards 
success,  they  strove  above  all  things  to  impart  oratori- 
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on  the  attainment  of  the  superficial  than  on  the 
attainment  of  the  solid,  their  character  as  instructors 
of  youth  has  come  down  to  us  laden  with  an  obloquy 
which  may  have  been  exj^erated  by  their  opponents, 
but  which  was  certainly  not  altogether  undeserved. 

6.  The  second  point  to  be  considered  in  our  estimate 
of  the  Sophists  is  the  character  of  their  philosophy. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  me  at  present  to  go  deeply 
into  the  details  of  this  subject ;  but  there  maybe  the 
less  occasion  for  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  we  are  able  to 
present  in  one  celebrated  maxim  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  their  philosophy.  This  dogma  is  the  saying, 
that  "  man  is  the  measure  of  (he  universe; "  a  maxim 
attributed  to  Protagoras,  but  which  may  be  accepted 
as  the  watchword  and  common  principle  of  all  the 
Sophists. 

7.  The  meaning  of  this  sapng  is,  that  truth,  mo- 
rality, and  beauty  are  altogether  relative,  that  there 
is  nothing  absolute  or  unchangeable  in  their  nature. 
The  maxim  is,  indeed,  under  one  point  of  view,  a 
condensed  expression  for  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
relative.  Whatever  a  man  holds  to  be  true  is  true 
for  him ;  whatever  he  holds  to  be  right  and  good  is 
right  and  good  for  him;  whatever  he  holds  to  be 
beautiful  is  beautiful  for  him :  and  thus  there  is  no 
absolute  or  universal  standard  either  of  truth  or  of 
morality  or  of  beauty.  It  is  obvious  that  whei'e  this 
doctrine  is  carried  out  in  detail  it  must  have  the 
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effect  of  exploding  tiiitli,  virtue,  and  beauty,  is(^' 
sidered  as  realities.  It  destroys  them  as  objective  tfid 
essential  qualities.  It  obliterates  their  absolute  and 
immutable  eharajcter.  It  represents  them  as  hiugbg 
on  the  precarious  eonstitution  of  mankiod^  and  ns 
shifting  with  their  shifting  sensibilities 

8.  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  trace  ia 
detail  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  Sophists,  I  must  at  present  he  satisfied  with 
remarking  that  the  two  main  sources  from  which  it 
emanated  seem  to  have  been  Anaxagoras's  doctrine 
of  the  Pdvi,  ormiud,  as  the  supreme  principle  in  nature, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Atomic  school  in  regard  t<j 
sensation  and  perception.  I  shall  say  a  word  or  two 
on  each  of  these  points. 
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dwells  certainly  in  man :  so  that  man  is  now  set  up 
as  superior  to  nature.  It  is  rather  for  nature  to  pay 
homage  to  him,  than  for  him  to  pay  homage  to  nature. 
In  a  word,  instead  of  the  universe  being  the  measure 
of  man,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  universe  impos- 
ing its  forms  and  modes  upon  man,  man  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  universe,  and  imposes  his  forms  and  modes 
upon  it.  Such  is  the  deduction  of  the  Sophistical 
dogma  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  traced  to  Anaxagoras. 
His  doctrine,  that  mind  was  the  supreme  principle, 
that  there  was  nothing  higher,  was  converted  by  an 
easy  transition  into  the  maxim  that  man,  the  mind 
of  man,  is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  that  is,  the  mind 
of  man  shapes  and  determines  the  truth. 

10.  Secondly;  The  new  doctrine  in  regard  to  percep- 
tion, either  advanced  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus, 
or  deducible  from  their  speculations,  afforded  strong 
support  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Sophists. 
Heretofore  it  had  been  thought  that  the  secondary 
qualities  of  matter,  such  as  heat,  cold,  bitter,  sweet, 
sound,  and  colour,  possessed  an  objective  existence  in 
things,  that  they  had  a  reality  in  themselves  ;  now, 
it  was  declared  and  argued,  on  strong  grounds  of  rea- 
son, that  these  qualities  had  no  objective  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  but  that  they  depended  entirely 
on  the  sentient  mind  of  man.  There  was,  in  short, 
no  such  thing  as  heat  or  cold  out  of  relation  to  feel- 
ing, no  such  thing  as  bitter  or  sweet  out  of  relation 
to  the  sense  of  taste,  no  such  thing  as  colour  out  of 
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rdation  to  the  sense  of  sight,  no  such  thing  as  sound 
out  of  relation  to  the  aense  of  hearing.  In  fact,  take 
away  man  and  Ms  senses  and  you  take  from  the  uni- 
verse all  these  qualities.  Hence,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  these  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  emphatically 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  the  universe ;  his  consti- 
tution det^miiiies  its  constitution.  It  is  his  nature 
which  gives  to  things  their  colour,  their  sound,  theii 
taste,  their  touch,  and  their  smelL 


11,  These  observations  regarding  sensation  sup- 
plied to  the  Sophists  a  very  Bbt)ng  ground,  as  they 
thought,  on  which  to  build  their  assertion  that  man 
is  the  measui^  of  all  things.  Hiey  generalised  this 
maxini.  They  laid  It  down  in  utmost  latitude  of 
signification,  and  their  consequent  conclusion  was,  m 
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intelligence,  actual  or. possible,  and  his  particular 
nature,  the  nature  which  is  peculiar  to  him  as  a 
human  being.  If  that  distinction  be  made  out,  truth, 
virtue,  and  beauty  stand  secure  and  unshaken;  for  no 
one  would  claim  for  truth  a  more  absolute  character 
than  this,  that  whatever  is  accepted  as  true  and  right 
by  all  intelligence,  that  is  absolute  and  immutable 
truth  and  right  To  fix,  then,  a  standard  of  truth,  of 
morals,  and  of  beauty,  we  must  first  fix  a  standard 
of  intelligence ;  in  other  words,  we  must  show,  or  at 
least  hold,  that  there  is  a  nature  common  to  all  intel- 
ligence, and  that  man  participates  in  this  imiversal 
nature.  If  that  can  be  shown,  truth  and  morals  are 
established  as  immutable  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
held  that  there  is  no  standard  in  intelligence,  no 
common  nature  in  all  reason,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  conceded  that  there  is  no  standard  in  truth 
or  in  morality. 

13.  From  these  remarks,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  the  principle  of  the  Sophists  may  be 
accepted  as  sound  and  valid.  Man  is  the  measure 
of  the  universe,  in  so  far  as  he  participates  in  the 
nature  of  aU  intellect.  In  so  far  as  he  has  a  faculty 
of  the  universal,  a  universal  faculty,  he  is  cognisant 
of  truth  absolutely ;  but  in  so  far  as  his  particular 
faculty,  his  senses  "and  understanding,  is  concerned, 
he  is  not  the  measure  of  the  imiverse,  not  the  recipi- 
ent of  truth  as  it  is  for  all,  but  only  of  truth  as  it  is 
for  him ;  that  is  to  say,  the  recipient  of  mere  appar- 
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ent  truth,  or  of  that  wMch,  strictly  speaking,  is  not 
truth  at  alL 


14  It  was,  however,  in  the  latter  sense  that  the 

Sopliists  gave  out  that  man  was  the  measure  of  the 
nniverse.  They  did  not  draw  the  distLuetion,  but 
we  may  say  that  virtually  they  acknowledged  no 
universal  faculty  in  man.  They  regarded  his  parti- 
cular or  sensational  nature  as  his  esi^ntial  constitu- 
tion, and  this  sensational  nature  they  set  up  as  the 
measure  of  all  things.  In  short,  their  dogma,  viewed 
theoretically,  led  to  this  conclusion, — ^whatever  ap- 
pears to  any  individual  to  he  true,  that  for  him  is 
true  ;  and  viewed  practically,  it  led  to  this  concln* 
sion, — whatever  appears  to  any  individual  to  be  ad- 
vantageous, that  for  Mm  is  right 
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this  way,  Socrates  revindicated  for  truth  and  morals 
the  absolute  and  immutable  and  real  nature  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  argumentation  of  the 
Sophists. 

16.  In  these  remarks  I  have  given  you  merely  a 
very  general  sketch  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sophists. 
I  have  indeed  done  little  more  than  announce  the 
leading  principle  of  their  philosophy,  showing  you 
very  briefly  how  this  principle — ^the  maxim,  namely, 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things — how  this 
principle,  if  carried  out  as  the  Sophists  interpreted  it, 
must  have  the  eflect  of  unsettling  both  truth  and 
morality.  I  have  also  indicated  very  briefly  the 
counter  principle  which  Socrates  opposed  to  theirs, 
and  by  means  of  which  he  reasserted  the  claims  of 
absolute  truth  and  absolute  morality,  this  principle 
being  the  position  that  man  is  indeed  the  measure  of 
the  imiverse,but  that  he  is  this,  not  in  his  contingent 
and  individual,  but  in  his  essential  and  universal 
character.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  go  more  fully 
into  the  details  of  this  subject  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  Socrates  and  Plato.  Meanwhile,  the  following 
may  be  accepted  as  a  short  summary  of  their  posi- 
tion. The  Sophists  hold  that  man  can  know  things 
only  as  they  are  related  to  his  faculties  of  know- 
ledge; an  undeniable  truth,  which,  however,  they 
conjoined,  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  with  this  more 
questionable  position,  that  man  has  no  faculty  of 
the  universal,  that  is,  no  faculty  for  the  truth  as  it 
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exists  for  all  reaaoD ;  that  there  is  no  connnoD 
mature  in  all  intelligence;  that  man's  reason  is  i 
particular  kind  of  reason.  These  two  positions,  fird, 
that  man  can  know  things  onljr  in  nelatton  to  his 
own  faculties ;  aad,  secondly,  that  there  is  no  com- 
Dion  nature,  no  essential  agreement  in  all  intelligence; 
these  two  positions  afforded  a  ground  for  the  con- 
elusion  that  truth  must  vary  according  to  the  varia- 
tions of  the  miad  contemplating  it;  that  it  was 
fluctuating  and  unstable,  indeed,  that  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  there  was  no  truth  at  all ;  whiles 
at  the  same  time,  they  afforded  a  ground  for  the 
conclusion  that  morality  was  altogether  arbitmij 
and  conyentional,  depending  on  the  changing  hn* 
TO  ours  of  society,  and  even  on  the  wayward  caprice 
of  indivi duals. 
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the  title  '  The  Choice  of  Hercules/    It  is  related  in 
Xenophon's  '  Memorabilia,'  B.  ii 


18.  To  understand  the  position  and  the  conduct 
and  the  character  and  the  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  get  all  the  light  we  possibly 
can  in  regard  to  the  tenets  of  the  Sophists.  I  there- 
fore go  on  with  the  consideration  of  their  opinions. 

19.  In  order  to  reach  still  more  definite  results, 
let  us  consider  what  their  psychology,  that  is  to  say, 
what  their  doctrine,  was  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
man,  considered  as  an  isolated  individual,  or  viewed 
in  his  unsocial  capacity.  You  will  observe  that  man 
presents  himseK  to  our  notice  under  two  points  of  view ; 
as  a  member  of  society,  and  as  a  man  simply,  and 
irrespective  of  all  social  relations ;  in  other  and  shorter 
words,  as  a  citizen  and  as  an  individual.  Now,  the 
question  is,  What  are  the  attributes  and  constituents  of 
man  considered  as  an  individual  ?  What  are  they  as 
distinguished  from  his  attributes  and  constituents,  con- 
sidered as  a  member  of  society  ?  Let  us  try  to  sepa- 
rate between  that  which  man  receives  directly  from 
nature,  and  that  which  he  imbibes  sensibly  or  insen- 
sibly from  his  companionship  with  his  fellows.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  great  problem  which,  although  perhaps 
never  very  clearly  enunciated,  is,  and  has  ever  been, 
the  business  of  moral  philosophy  to  resolve.  Probably 
the  Sophists  had  as  clear  an  apprehension  of  it  as 
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any  subsequent  philosophers  ;  at  any  rate  they  v^em 
the  first  to  broach  it.  In  their  language  the  question 
would  be  put  thus,  What  is  man  by  nature  (^i§i4, 
and  what  is  lie  by  oonvention  and  fashion  (n^f)  ?  The 
exposition  of  what  man  h  by  nature  would  constitute 
the  psychology  of  the  Sophists;  the  exposition  of  what 
he  is  by  convention  would  constitute  their  etliics. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  arising  out  of  their 
psychology  and  immediately  connected  with  it,  there 
would  be  what  we  may  call  a  code  of  natural  ethics, 
as  distingnished  from  that  code  of  conventional  or 
social  OP  artificial  ethics  to  wliich  the  name  of  ethics 
18  more  properly  applied.  Indeed  this  word  ethicais 
properly  applied  to  man  only  when  in  society ;  stOI 
it  may  he  allowable  to  apply  it  to  man  in  a  pare 
state  of  nature  when  we  explain  it  as  meaning  tbise 
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because  society  is  less  real,  less  cogent  than  Nature ; 
and  where  the  two  commands  are  at  variance,  where 
Nature  pulls  one  way  and  social  morality  another 
way.  Nature  must  be  yielded  to,  because  Nature  is 
weightier,  and  in  every  way  more  venerable,  than  con- 
vention. That  doctrine,  you  will  observe  (and  it  is  a 
doctrine  which  carries  with  it  a  good  deal  of  plausi- 
bility), opens  a  door  to  the  inroads  of  every  species  of 
licentiousness.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sophists 
themselves  ever  opened  that  door  very  wide;  but 
they  indicated  its  existence,  and  some  of  them  cer- 
tainly left  it  ajar,  to  the  perplexity  and  alarm  of  all 
right-minded  citizens.  This  consideration  may  serve 
to  show  that  the  estimate  usually  formed  as  to  the 
dangerous  and  pernicious  tendency  of  the  Sophistical 
speculators,  although  exaggerated,  is  not  altogether 
wrong.  This  remark  is  somewhat  digressive.  I 
return  to  the  psychology  of  the  Sophists,  on  which  I 
shall  say  a  very  few  words. 

21.  This  prime  question  of  moral  philosophy,  as  I 
have  called  it,  is  no  easy  one  to  answer,  for  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  effect  the  discrimination  out  of  which 
the  answer  must  proceed.  It  is  a  question,  perhaps, 
to  which  no  complete,  but  only  an  approximate, 
answer  can  be  returned.  One  common  mistake  is  to 
ascribe  more  to  the  natural  man  than  properly  be- 
longs to  him,  to  ascribe  to  him  attributes  and  endow- 
ments which  belong  only  to  the  social  and  artificial 
man.    Some  writers — Hutcheson,  for  example,  and  he 
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18  followed  by  many  others — are  of  opinion  that  man  ' 
naturaOj  has  a  conscience  or  moral  sense  which  dis- 
criniinates  between  right  and  wrong,  just  m  he  has 
natiirally  a  sense  of  taste,  which  distinguishes  between 
sweet  and  bitter,  and  a  sense  of  sight,  which  discrioii- 
uates  between  red  and  blue,  or  a  sentient  organism, 
wliich  distinguishes  between  pleasure  and  pain.  That 
man  has  by  nature,  and  from  the  first,  the  possibility 
of  attaining  to  a  conscience  is  not  to  be  denied  That 
he  has  within  him  by  birthright  something  out  cif 
which  conscience  is  developed,  I  firmly  believe ;  and 
what  this  h  I  shall  endeavour  by-and-bj  to  show, 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  Socrates  and  his  philosophy 
as  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Sophists.  But  that 
the  man  is  furnished  by  nature  with  a  conscience 
ready-made,  just  as  lie  is  furnished  with  a  ready- 
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of  this  error  in  the  psychology  of  the  Sophists,  and 
how  he  corrected  it 

22.  In  answer  to  the  question,  What,  and  what 
alone,  appertains  to  man  by  nature?  the  Sophists 
replied  in  one  word,  sensation.  It  is  certain  that  man 
has  by  nature  certain  senses,  and  that  he  is  naturally 
sensitive  to  pleasure  and  to  pain.  He  has  also,  as 
part  of  his  constitution,  certain  appetites,  passions, 
and  desires.  Some  of  these,  however,  exist  only  in 
society,  and  are  probably  created  only  by  our  contact 
with  society.  The  other  appetites  and  passions  which 
man  brings  with  him  into  the  world  are  so  in- 
timately connected  with  organic  pleasure  or  pain 
that  they  may  be  placed  under  the  head  of  sensation, 
and  thus  sensation,  or  a  susceptibility  and  experience 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  is  properly  all  that  belongs  to 
man  by  nature.  That  this  attribute  is  natural  to 
him  is  what  caimot  be  for  a  moment  doubted.  He 
comes  into  the  world  feeling,  that  is,  alive  to  enjoy- 
ment or  sufiFering,  at  every  pore.  In  regard  to  all  his 
other  attributes,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  are  not 
entirely  due  to  the  influences  and  operation  of  society. 

23.  To  what  extent  the  Sophists  admitted  thought 
to  be  an  indigenous  property  of  man  seems  somewhat 
uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  they  did  not  admit  it 
as  anything  different  from  sensation.  They  either 
slurred  it  over  without  much  notice,  or  they  regard- 
ed it  as  the  natural  sequent  or  accompaniment  of 
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sensatioiii  and  as  itself  resolvable  into  sensatioD. 
Tliia  latter  attribute,  together  -with  certain  appe- 
tites and  desires,  these  alone,  in  the  psychology 
of  the  Sophists,  were  the  original  fumishiiigs  of 
human  natura  Sensation  was  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  auperstructure  of  humanity  and  of 
society  rested.  The  Sophists  were  thus  the  first  in- 
quh^ers  who  distinctly  propounded  a  philosophy  of 
pure  sensationalism,  that  is  to  say,  a  doctrine  which 
refers  all  the  phenomena  of  thought,  and  all  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  to  sensation  as  their  ultimate 
source  and  origin.  This  doctrine  has  had  many 
advocates,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  The 
English  philosopher,  Locke,  lent  it  hia  countenance^ 
although  not  without  3ome  reservations.  The  French 
pliilijsophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  put  aside 
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man,  is,  as  distinguished  from  the  social  or  gre- 
garious man.  Out  of  this  psychology  a  system  of 
what  we  may  call  natural  ethics  would  evolve  itself. 
To  a  creature  made  up  of  sensations  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  and  of  self-enjoyment  must  be  the  most 
authoritative  of  all  commands.  Such  a  being  must 
necessarily  pursue  its  own  gratification ;  for  pleasure 
is  sweet  and  attractive,  pain  is  hateful  and  repulsive, 
to  all  the  organised  creation.  Hence,  whatever  con- 
fers pleasure  on  the  individual  will  be  passionately 
run  after  and  approved  of,  whatever  inflicts  pain  will 
be  anxiously  shunned  and  condemned.  "Nature," 
says  Jeremy  Bentham,  "  has  placed  mankind  under 
the  governance  of  two  sovereign  masters,  pleasure 
and  pain.  It  is  for  them  alone  to  point  out  what  we 
ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall 
do."  Whether,  and  in  what  sense,  pleasure  and  pain 
may  be  said  to  be  the  two  sovereign  masters  of  man- 
kind in  a  state  of  society,  I  shall  not  at  present  stop 
to  inquire :  but  it  is  certain  that  they  must  be  the 
only  two  governing  principles  of  man,  viewed  as  a 
mere  sensational  being,  and  considered  as  he  is  in 
himself  and  out  of  all  relation  to  his  fellows.  His 
ethics,  in  such  a  case,  could  scarcely  be  called  selfish, 
for  selfishness  implies  not  only  an  exclusive  re- 
gard to  one's  self,  but  a  disregard  to  the  claims  of 
others.  But  there  are  no  others  at  present  in  the 
case,  and  therefore  their  claims  cannot  be  disre- 
garded ;  but  in  so  far  as  an  exclusive  regard  to  one's 
seK  is  concerned,  the  natural  ethics  which  arise  out 
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of  the  psycbology  of  tbe  Sophists  must  be  pro- 
nounced  to  be  virtually  of  a  puiiely  selfish  character. 
The  same  law  of  nature  which  makes  a  man  suscep- 
tible of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  gi\ring  no  other  guides, 
imjioses  on  him  the  duty  of  securing  the  one  and  of 
avoiding  the  other  to  the  utmost  degree  in  which 
they  can  he  secured  and  avoided* 

25.  Tlius  furnished  by  nature,  man  is  turned 
adrift  into  tlie  world  He  comes  upon  the  scene 
equipped  with  sensations  which  constitute  his  very 
existence,  and  with  a  natural  code  of  etbies  which 
oblige  Mm  to  preserve  himself  and  to  enjoy  himself 
as  much  as  he  possibly  can.  Thus  the  isolated  man, 
man  as  he  comes  from  nature,  man  with  his  indi- 
viduril  interests,  is  the  meiisure  of  the  universe  to 
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26.  But  although  man  comes  into  the  world  thus 
naturally  equipped,  he  finds  there  much  that  is  at 
variance  with  these  natural  provisions.  He  finds 
established  in  society  a  code  of  morality  which  is  by 
no  means  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  called 
the  ethics  of  nature.  By  the  ethics  of  nature  man  is 
bound  to  regard  his  own  interests  as  paramount,  and 
to  look  after  these  alone ;  by  the  ethics  of  society 
he  is  called  upon  to  respect  the  interests  of  others, 
as  well  as  to  abridge  or  sacrifice  his  own  pleasures, 
and  to  lay  a  restraint  on  his  self-indulgent  appetites. 
These  new  r^ulations  square  but  badly  with  the 
injimctions  laid  upon  him  by  nature.  And  the  pur- 
port of  the  Sophistical  teaching  was,  I  conceive,  to 
point  out  the  inconsistency,  without  oflering  any 
adequate  solution.  Their  object  was  to  stir  up  in- 
quiry, and  as  a  preliminary  to  this,  it  was  necessaiy 
to  induce  perplexity  of  mind.  Doubts  and  difficul- 
ties must  present  themselves  before  any  clearness  of 
thought  can  be  attained.  These  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties and  contradictions  were  evolved  by  the  argu- 
mentative exercitations  of  the  Sophists ;  and  I 
conceive  that  their  exhibition  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  progress  of  philosophy,  and  as  a  step  to 
something  better.  Let  us  honour  and  not  disparage 
the  Sophists  for  having  been  at  the  pains  to  throw 
these  embarrassments  (what  the  Greeks  called  dir^tou) 
in  the  way  of  thinking  men.  They  argued  that  the 
morals  of  nature  were  opposed  in  much  to  the  mo- 
rals of  convention,  that  the  morals  of  nature  were 
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supremely  authoritative,  inasmucTi  as  tliey  ware 
grounded  on  nature  herselE  Nature  herself  is  here 
the  ground  of  our  obligation,  and  under  her  behests 
we  are  bound  ixj  pursue  to  the  utmost  our  own  plea- 
sure and  avoid  our  o\¥ii  pain.  But  on  what  are  the 
morals  of  society  grouuded?  On  something  much 
less  authoritative^  on  mere  convention  or  arbitrary 
agreement  among  men.  But  these  conventional 
rules  ai*e^  or  at  least  appear  to  be,  less  obligatory 
thaii  the  injimctions  kid  upon  us  by  our  own  appe- 
tites, passions,  and  desires.  Why,  then,  should  they 
be  obeyed  ?  what,  in  short,  is  the  ground  of  the 
moral  obligation  imposed  upon  us  by  society  ?  The 
ground  ou  which  man's  obligation  m  an  individual 
rests  is,  as  I  have  said,  obvious  enough  ;  it  rests 
upon  nature  herself.     But  man*s  obligatious 
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adequate  solution  to  the  question  as  to  the  grounds 
of  the  moral  obligation  which  society  imposes  on  its 
members,  nor  did  they  profess  to  furnish  any,  their 
object  being  rather  to  induce  perplexity  and  provoke 
discussion.  But  some  solution  they  certainly  did 
attempt,  and  some  of  their  views  were  not  unlike 
those  propounded  by  the  Utilitarians  of  the  present 
day.  I  shall  merely  touch  upon  these  answers. 
Some  of  the  Sophists  contended  that  might  was  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation;  that  the  strong,  who 
were  able  to  enforce  conformity,  determined  what 
was  right,  determined  this  either  by  positive  enactr 
ments  or  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  that 
hence  the  weaker  were  constrained  to  obedience 
through  fear.  Another  party,  according  to  Plato, 
contended  that  although  injustice  was  right  by  na- 
ture, inasmuch  as  nature  prompted  a  man  to  grasp 
at  everything  he  could  reach  without  giving  heed  to 
the  claims  of  others,  still  it  was  wrong  by  conven- 
tion, for  this  reason,  that  the  man  who  committed 
injustice  would  be  sure  at  one  time  or  other  to 
suffer  from  injustice;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  suffering,  which  to  hini  would  be  wrong 
and  grievous,  he  would  refrain  from  committing  in- 
justice, however  right  and  agreeable  he  may  think 
it.  According  to  this  doctrine,  it  is  good  for  each 
man  to  commit  acts  of  injustice  on  others,  it  is  bad 
to  have  acts  of  injustice  committed  on  one's  self;  and 
hence,  as  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  latter  without 
also  giving  up  the  former,  men  agree  to  abstain  from 
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acts  of  mjustice,  doing  so,  not  because  they  conceive 
iajustiee  to  be  bad  when  they  actively  inflict  it,  but 
because  they  conceive  it  to  be  bad  when  they  pas- 
sively endure  it  The  pain  which  they  feel  when 
they  suffer  from  injustice  outweighs,  for  the  most 
part,  the  pleasure  which  they  feel  when  they  commit 
it;  and  hence  injustice  comes  to  be  stamped  with 
general  reprobation,  aud  its  opposite  mth  general  ap- 
plause* Such  an  explanation  represents  self*int€rest 
in  its  most  undisguised  form  as  the  ground  of  moral 
obligation.  Others,  again,  would  aigue  that  the  ad- 
vantage and  wellbeing  of  the  community,  of  which 
each  man  was  a  member,  was  promoted  by  the  ob- 
servance of  these  moral  rules ;  and  heuce  the  promo- 
tion of  this  welfare  was  a  sui!icient  reasoa  why  these 
rule^  should  be  observed.     The  promotion  and  main- 
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asked,  should  he,  in  such  circumstances,  not  commit 
injustice  ?  No  Sophistical  theory  was  able  to  answer 
that  question;  or  if  they  answered  it  at  all,  their 
answer  was,  that  a  man  in  the  position  indicated 
should  just  follow  the  bent  of  his  natural  inclinations 
and  commit  injustice,  doing  what  seemed  to  him 
good  in  his  own  eyes,  and  not  what  was  reckoned 
good  in  the  estimation  of  society.  The  commands  of 
nature  carry  more  authority  than  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  society;  therefore,  when  they  can  be  obeyed 
with  impunity,  they  ought  to  be,  and  they  will  be, 
obeyed.  Such  was  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  much 
of  the  Sophistical  mode  of  argumentation. 
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1,  There  were  two  ways  in  wliich  the  perplexities 
occasiouud  by  the  argtimentatioES  of  the  Sophists 
uxight  hv  encountered  and  rebutted.  Tlie  one  way 
was  by  abjuring  all  inquirj%  and  by  falling  back,  in 
blind  faithj  on  the  old  traditional  morality  bb  ft 
matter  too  sacred  to  be  questioned  or  investigatei 
This  was  the  course  adopted  by  the  orthodox  or 
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which  the  Sophists  should  be  dealt  witL  This  party 
took  its  stand  on  the  ancient  beliefs,  it  clung  to  the 
social  order  and  to  the  prescriptive  mprals  which  it 
had  inherited  from  time  immemorial,  as  a  divinely 
appointed  system.  It  reverenced  them  all  the  more 
on  accoimt  of  the  obscurity  in  which  their  origin 
was  shrouded ;  and  it  threatened  vengeance  against 
all  who,  by  intellectual  sophistications,  would  in- 
fringe or  imperil  institutions  so  venerable  and  so 
benign. 

2.  The  other  way  of  dealing  with  the  Sophists 
was  that  which  Socrates  followed  out  Unlike  the 
orthodox  party,  he  was  far  from  being  at  variance 
with  the  Sophists  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  posi- 
tion which  they  had  taken  up ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
cordially  agreed  with  them  as  to  the  propriety,  indeed 
the  necessity,  of  subjecting  the  institutions  of  society 
and  everything  in  which  man  was  interested,  or 
about  which  man  could  speculate,  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
rigorous  examination.  No  Sophist  was  ever  more 
keenly  bent  on  free  and  searching  inquiry  than  he : 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  has  frequently,  and  not 
erroneously,  been  identified  to  a  large  extent  with 
that  party.  If  Socrates  had  been  compelled  to 
make  his  option  between  the  Sophists  and  the  old 
stubborn  citizen  party  at  Athens,  there  is  little  doubt 
which  side  he  would  have  chosen.  He  would  have 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Sophists ;  for  this  party 
was  at  any  rate  awake  and  flexible  with  intellectual 
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life  and  moveiiient,  whereas  the  other  party  was  stiff 
and  stolid,  waa  simk  in  a  dogmatic  slumber,  was 
stationary  if  not  retrograda  But  Socrates  was  ttot 
compelled  to  choose  between  these  two  parties; 
another  course  was  open  to  him,  and  on  that  other 
course  he  enterc^d  He  agreed  with  the  Sophists  in 
calling  for  free  inquiry ;  but  he  demanded,  further, 
that  that  inquirj^  should  be  thoroughgoing  and  com- 
plett?,  more  thoroughgoing  and  complete  than  it  had 
been  under  the  management  of  the  Sophists.  This, 
then,  was  the  preliminary  ground  on  which  Socrates 
o[>posed  the  Sophists ;  their  inquiTj^  into  the  natnre 
of  man  he  held  had  been  partial,  inadequatye,  and 
&nperticial ;  his  professed  to  be  more  radical,  mere 
searching;  and  more  comprehensive. 
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shall  be  obliged  to  attribute  to  him  opinions  which 
even  Plato  does  not  articulately  vouch  for  as  belong- 
ing to  Socrates.  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
showing  that  he  virtually,  although  obscurely,  raised 
and  resolved  questions  which  were  not  expressly  or 
definitely  propounded  until  after  his  time.  This, 
therefore,  has  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  although  all 
that  I  shall  attribute  to  Socrates  has,  I  conceive,  a 
sufficient  warrant  in  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of 
his  philosophy,  there  will  be  some  things  in  my 
exposition  for  which  no  exact  historical  authority 
can  be  adduced.  This  course  will,  at  any  rate,  con- 
duce to  intelligibility ;  and  it  is  better,  I  conceive,  to 
be  intelligible  by  overstepping  somewhat  the  literal 
historical  record,  than  to  be  unintelligible,  as  we 
must  be,  if  we  confine  ourselves  slavishly  within  it 
It  is  bad  to  violate  the  truth  of  history,  but  the  truth 
of  history  is  not  violated,  it  is  rather  cleared  up, 
when  we  evolve  out  of  the  opinions  of  an  ancient 
philosopher  more  than  the  philosopher  himself  was 
conscious  of  these  opinions  containing.  Such  an 
evolution  I  propose  to  attempt  in  dealing  with  the 
philosophy  of  Socrates. 

4.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  psychology  of 
the  Sophists  represented  the  natural  man  as  cen- 
tring entirely  in  sensation.  Sensation,  with  its 
pleasures  and  its  pains,  was  so  prominent  and  im- 
portunate, the  knowledge  which  it  imparted,  or 
appeared  to  impart,  was  so  various  and  so  assured — 
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assured  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  individual  affected  by 
tiie  senSiitions  ^as  coucemed^ — ^that  it  threw  aU  the 
other  mental  phenomeua  completely  into  the  shade, 
Tlie  Sophists  indeed  held,  aa  I  have  said,  that  there 
were  no  other  mental  phenomena,  no  phenomena 
which  were  not  resolvable  into  one  form  or  other  of 
sensation,  no  phenomena  which  had  not  their  origin 
in  this  all  -  comprehensive  endowment.  But  the 
question  may  be  raised,  Is  sensation  thus  exclusive 
and  all-comprehensive  ?  Is  it  the  all  in  all  of  human 
nature  ?  Is  it  the  one  and  only  endowment  of  man, 
viewed  even  in  his  most  elementary  condition  aa  an 
isolated  and  unsocial  individual?  That  was  pre- 
cisely the  question  which  Socrates  raised,  and  he 
answered  it  in  the  negative.  Ikfan  is  not  a  mere 
of  sensations     Even  in  his  most   i>rimitive 
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instrument,  and  not  as  the  object  of  their  researches. 
They  did  not  turn  a  reflective  eye  upon  the  instru- 
ment or  medium  through  which  their  observations 
were  mada  Just  as  the  astronomer  does  not  look 
cU  his  telescope,  but  looks  through  it  at  the  stars, 
so  the  Sophists  overlooked  thought  itself,  and  at- 
tended merely  to  what  was  revealed  to  them  through 
its  means.  But,  in  consequence  of  this  oversight, 
their  analysis  was  exceedingly  defective;  because, 
while  it  is  quite  proper  that  the  astronomer  should 
overlook  his  instrument,  the  telescope,  inasmuch  as 
some  star,  or  whatever  the  object  may  be,  is  all  that 
he  is  professing  to  examine,  it  is  by  no  means  pro- 
per that  thought,  the  instrument  of  the  philosopher, 
should  be  overlooked  in  the  same  way.  Thought  is 
not  only  the  philosopher's  instrument,  it  is  also  the 
object  or  part  of  the  object  which  the  philosopher  is 
called  upon  to  investigate  and  explain.  He  pro- 
fesses to  examine  human  nature ;  if,  therefore,  he 
merely  employs  thought  in  the  examination  without 
making  it  part  of  the  thing  examined,  he  is  not  faith- 
ful to  his  calling,  he  is  leaving  out  of  the  survey  an 
element  which  the  survey  ought  to  embrace;  his 
observations,  accordingly,  will  be  imperfect,  and  his 
report  false  and  incomplete.  This  was  what  befell 
the  investigations  of  the  Sophists.  Their  report  of 
human  nature  was  defective,  because  it  left  out  of 
account  the  element  of  thought,  an  element  which, 
no  less  than  sensation,  although  in  a  much  less 
obtrusive  degree  than  sensation,  is  a  characteristic 
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endowment  even  of  the  natural  maiL  Thouglit  was 
the  element  which  Socrates  found  fault  with  the 
Sophists  for  having  overlookei 


6.  Here,  perhaps,  an  objection  might  be  miseA  It 
might  be  said  that  thought  has  no  place  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  purely  natural  man,  but  that  it  owes  its 
being  entirely  to  the  action  and  the  influences  of  so- 
ciety. It  might  be  argued,  in  the  language  of  modem 
schools,  that  thought  is  a  secondary'  and  derivative, 
not  a  primary  and  original  formation.  It  is  not  im- 
pD:»bable  that  this  was  what  the  Sophists  actually 
maintained.  I  said  formerly  that  they  either  ignored 
thought,  or  merged  this  phenomenon  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  sensation.  Perhaps  this  assertion  should  he 
qualified  by  the  statrement  that  there  wa.^  still  anolbtT 
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and  the  artificial  ethics  of  social  life,  would  remain 
unreconciled.  In  shorty  all  the  perplexities  and 
doubts  and  difficulties  called  forth  and  set  in  motion 
by  the  speculations  of  the  Sophists  would  continue 
uncounteracted,  and  would  subsist  in  full  activity 
and  force.  As  part,  therefore,  of  the  Socratic  dialec- 
tic>  it  was  quite  indispensable  to  show  that  thought 
was  an  indigenous  endowment,  a  quality  of  human 
nature  no  less  than  sensation,  appetite,  and  desire. 
This  proof,  accordingly,  was  the  main  part  of  the 
business  which  Socrates  was  called  upon  to  perform. 
He  had  to  prove  that  thought  was  man's  by  nature, 
and  that  it  was  entirely  different  from  sensation,  and 
its  accompaniments,  passion  and  desire.  Here  I  shall 
have  to  introduce,  as  I  said,  some  links  of  specula- 
tion which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  extant  record 
of  the  Socratic  doctrines  ;  but  I  believe  that  I  shall 
deviate  in  no  respect  from  the  spirit  of  the  Socratic 
procedure,  and  that  I  shall  advance  nothing  which 
has  not  a  basis  and  warrant  in  the  principles  of  the 
philosopher  himself. 

7.  To  determine  whether  thought  is  natural  or 
acquired,  is  primary  or  derivative,  we  must  of  course 
ascertain  first  of  all  what  thought  is,  what  it  is  in 
itsdf,  and  as  distinguished  from  everything  else. 
This  can  only  be  effected  by  self-reflection,  by 
rigorous  self-examination.  Hence  the  maidm  which 
Socrates  assumed  as  the  very  watchword  of  his  sys- 
tem, as  the  very  condition  on  which  alone  anyphilo- 
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sophy  is  possible,  ymh  ^taunf,  know  thyself.  TbaX 
IB  yevy  easily  said,  aud  to  some  extent,  and  in  i 
superficial  ^^ay,  it  is  perhaps  very  easily  done,  Bnt 
to  do  it  really  and  effecttiallyp  to  know  onrselTcs 
truly,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  what  w©  are  as  thinking 
beings;  to  know  what  thought  is  in  itself,  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  sen&ation,  to  perceive  that  it  is  our 
very  essence,  and  to  make  others  perceive  this  also; 
this  m  indeed  no  easy  matter,  but,  on  the  contrai}', 
the  hardest  task  in  which  a  phUosopher  can  be  en- 
gaged. This  precept^  yt^t  utaiiH*,  has  naually  hem 
employed  aa  the  text  or  motto  of  an  empty  aud  cam' 
monplaee  morality.  Know  thyself  and  thou  dialt 
know  how  frail  and  fallible  thou  ark  Thus  iiite> 
prated,  the  masdm  loses  much  of  its  vitality  and 
significance  :  it  becomes  irrelevant,  and  indeed  mis- 
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This  is  by  far  the  more  profound  and  important  of 
the  two  inquiries,  although  the  maxim  which  incul- 
cates it  has  been  usually  assumed  by  moral  declaimers 
as  a  text  from  which  they  might  expatiate  on  the 
other  theme — ^the  weakness,  namely,  and  the  falli- 
bility of  man. 

8.  We  have,  then,  studiously  to  examine  our- 
selves, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  thought  is, 
and  how  it  is  distinguished  from  sensation.  It  is  a 
common  saying,  both  in  ordinary  discourse  and  in 
metaphysical  disquisition,  that  thought  is  free  and 
adixt,  that  sensation  is  necessitated  and  passive;  in 
other  words,  that  our  mental  freedom  and  activity 
consist  in  thought,  while  our  mental  receptivity  or 
passivity  consist  in  sensation.  The  mind  is  free  and 
active  when  it  thinks :  it  is  compelled  and  passive 
when  it  feels.  This  statement  is  perfectly  correct 
and  true,  but  it  does  not  carry  us  far.  These  words 
"  free  and  active  "  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the 
nature  of  thought,  imtil  after  we  have  discovered 
what  thought  is ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  do  we 
see  that  they  are  proper  epithets  to  apply  to  it.  To 
ascertain,  then,  what  thought  is,  we  are  thrown  en- 
tirely upon  our  own  reflection.  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  found  in  books  very  little  help  towards 
clearing  up  the  mystery.  Books,  indeed,  lend  us 
only  the  feeblest  assistance.  They  tell  us,  as  I  have 
said,  that  thought  is  free  and  active ;  but  there  they 
leave  us,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  these  words  for 
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ourselves.  To  find  out  this  meaning,  to  asceitm 
whdX  that  is  to  which  these  epithets  apply,  we  are 
throwB  on  our  own  resources,  on  our  own  medita- 
tioiia;  and  to  these  accordingly  I  now  propose  to 
have  recourse* 

9*  Suppose  that  I  am  pricked  or  scratched  with  a 
piu,  I  feel  a  sensation,  a  sensation  of  pain.  I  feel 
this  whether  I  will  or  not  I  cannot  help  nipelf 
Here  I  am  necessitated  and  passive.  The  sensaticm 
is  imposed  upon  me,  is  given  to  mje,  without  my 
having  had  any  hand  in  bringing  it  on.  Suppose, 
now,  that,  besides  feeling  this  sensation,  I  think  ft 
Now,  can  any  of  yon  tell  me  wherein  the  distinction 
here  stated  consists,  the  distinction^  \iz,  betwt^ 
feeling  the  pain  and  thinking  the  pain  ?     That  ther^ 
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have  admitted  some  sort  of  distinction  between  the 
two^  have  at  the  same  time  treated  the  distinction  as 
if  it  were  no  distinction  at  alL  In  their  hands  it  has 
evaporated  in  mere  empty  phrases,  and  none  of  them, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  told  ns  distinctly  what 
sensation  is  as  distinguished  from  thought,  or  what 
thought  is  as  distinguished  from  sensation.  I  can 
assure  you,  however,  that  the  difference  between  them, 
is  most  extreme  and  momentous.  It  is  so  extreme  as 
to  justify  and  bear  out  the  doctrine  that  man  is  ab- 
solutely distinguished  from  the  lower  animals  by  the 
power  of  thought,  that  thinking  is,  in  fact,  his  dif- 
ferentia— a  doctrine  frequently  proclaimed,  although 
even  the  philosophers  who  have  proclaimed  it  most 
zealously  have  never  themselves  been  able,  so  far  as 
I  know,  to  explain  distinctly  wherein  the  distinction 
consists,  or  to  tell  us  precisely  what  thought  is  as 
distinguished  from  sensation. 

10.  This  distinction  I  shall  now  attempt  to  expli- 
cate, tracing  out  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  lines, 
although  they  are  very  faint,  of  the  Socratic  design. 
But,  as  preparatory  to  my  explication  of  the  nature 
of  thought,  let  me  first  try  to  explain  what  sensation 
precisely  ia  The  nature  of  thought  will  be  better 
understood  when  contrasted  with  the  nature  of  sen- 
sation. First,  then,  of  sensation.  Each  sensation, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  that  sensation,  and  not  more 
than  that  sensation.  It  is  precisely  itj  and  nothing 
less  than  it,  nothing  more  than  it     For  example. 
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the  pain  I  feel  from  the  prick  or  scratch  of  the  pm 
is  that  particular  pain  only.  It  is  not  £uiother  case 
of  paiB  either  sioiilar  tc  oi  different  &om  the  pun 
which  I  am  actually  feeling.  No,  it  is  that  pain 
alone,  and  nothing  but  that  pain.  Reflexst  careftilly 
on  thia  matter ;  examiae  your  own  sensations,  and  I 
think  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
say.  When  you  feel  a  pain  or  a  pleasure  you  do  not 
feel  any  pain  or  ani^  pleasure  ;  but  only  that  pain  Of 
that  pleasure  which  occupies  you  at  the  tinia  Ycm 
do  not  even  feel  any  pain  or  any  pleasure  of  some 
particular  kind,  but  only  that  single  pain  or  thit 
single  pleasure.  Again :  when  you  feel  the  prick  or 
scratch  of  a  pin,  you  do  not  fed  it  as  mp  pain  or  as 
any  other  person's  pain,  but  only  as  yotir  own  paiJL 
Further,  you  do  not  feel  it  as  taking  place  to-iuoirow 
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They  are  limited  to  sensations,  and  each  sensation 
being  only  and  exactly  what  it  is,  in  other  words, 
being  what  we  call  an  absoute  singular,  the  lower 
animals  never  rise  above  singulars.  They  are,  in 
truth,  a  mere  series  of  sensations,  which  we  suppose 
to  be  united  in  their  persons,  but  which  they  (the 
animals)  do  not  suppose  to  be  either  imited  or  dis- 
united, because  such  a  supposition  would  imply  the 
presence  of  a  power  very  different  from  sensation, 
a  i)ower  of  reducing  these  different  impressions  to 
the  unity  of  one  consciousness,  which  power  the 
animals  have  not,  and  of  which  I  am  now  about  to 
speak. 

11.  Let  us  now,  in  the  second  place,  consider  what 
the  nature  of  thought  is.  Secondly ,  then,  of  thought. 
The  characteristic  of  thought  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  which  I  have  described  to  you  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  sensation.  Thought  is  contradistinguished 
from  sensation  in  this,  that  the  thought  of  a  particular 
thing  is  never  the  thought  of  that  particular  thing 
only,  but  is  always  the  thought  of  something  else  as 
well,  of  something  more  than  that  particular  thing. 
So  that  we  may  say  with  truth,  although  the  expres- 
sion is  somewhat  paradoxical,  that  each  thought  is 
never  exactly  what  it  is.  It  is  never  exactly  and 
literally  and  exclusively  what  it  is,  in  the  same  way 
as  each  sensation  is  always  exactly  and  literally  and 
exclusively  what  it  is.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  object  of  each  thought  is  never 
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tliat  objetjt  exclusively;  and  thus  that  a  sensation, 
when  it  is  the  object  of  thonght,  is  never  that  sensa- 
tion only,  but  that  what  is  thought  of  is  always  that 
aensation,  anJ  something  more.  In  explanation  of 
thi.^,  let  us  revert  to  our  former  illustration.  You 
should  now  he  able  to  tell  me  what  takes  place  m 
you.r  minds  when  you  feel  the  pain  occasioned  by  the 
prick  of  the  pin,  and  what  takes  place  in  your  minds 
when  rou  think  of  that  pain.  You  should  now  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  thought  and  sensation* 
Consider  the  matter,  and  you  wHl  find  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  this :  Wlien  yon  feel  the  pain,  you  feel 
that  pain  merely,  that  particular  pain,  and  no  other; 
but  when  you  think  that  pain,  you  do  not  think  that 
pain  merely,  you  think  other  pains  as  well ;  that 
13,  you  think  any  pain  of  that  kind,  and  even,  to 
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caimot,/erf  it  as  afifecting  me  or  any  one  except  your- 
8el£  In  thinking  it  you  can  think  it  as  the  pain  of 
yesterday  or  to-morrow  ;  but  you  do  not,  cannot,  feel 
it  except  as  the  pain  of  the  present  tima  Again,  in 
tliinking,  you  can  think  it  as  pain  in  Edinburgh  or  in 
London  ;  but  you  cannot  feel  it  except  in  the  place 
where  it  is,  namely,  in  your  own  organism.  I  have 
said  that  in  thinking  the  pain  you  can  think  other 
cases  of  the  same  or  similar  pains.  I  now  say  that 
you  not  only  can,  but  you  must,  do  this  if  you  really 
think  the  pain.  The  very  essence  of  thinking  con- 
sists in  having  more  before  the  mind  than  the  case 
more  ostensibly  present  to  it.  The  instant  you  think 
the  pain,  you  do,  and  must,  in  that  act,  think  other 
cases  (potential  cases  they  may  be)  of  the  same. 
Thought  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  held  fast  to 
one  singular  instance  of  a  thing,  whether  that  thing 
be  a  pain,  a  pleasure,  a  material  object,  or  anything 
else.  It  it  were  or  could  be  so  bound,  it  would  not 
be  thought,  but  feeling.  When  you  look  at  a  chair, 
so  long  as  you  have  merely  a  sensation  of  it,  your 
sensation  is  a  sensation  of  that  particular  chair,  and  of 
nothing  else.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable ;  but  we  may  conceive  it  to  be  the  predica- 
ment in  which  our  domestic  animals  are  placed  when 
they  contemplate  our  household  furniture.  Such  a 
state  of  the  human  mind,  I  say,  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able, because  in  looking  at  a  chair  we  instantly  think 
it.  But  in  thinking  it  what  do  we  do  ?  We  think 
not  only  it,  but  much  besides.     We  think  it  as  one  of 
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a  number  of  chairs,  either  actual  or  possible  chairs, 
it  does  not  matter  which.  It  15  a  specimen  of  what 
may  be  before  the  mind  again,  and  again,  and  again; 
and  not  only  that— ^those  thinp  of  which  the  present 
chair  is  a  type  or  instancep  and  which  I  have  denoted 
by  the  words  again,  and  ^ain,  and  again  —  these 
things  are,  in  some  sort,  actually  present  to  the  mind 
along  with  the  chair  which  is  before  it,  althongh  it  is 
YidTj  difficult  to  say  in  what  way  they  are  present  to 
it.  Tills  at  any  rate  is  certain,  that  to  regard  the 
chair  as  a  type  of  other  chairs,  to  view  it  as  one  of 
a  class,  as  a  specimen  of  which  more  examples  are 
possible,  this  is  to  think  it.  This  is  what  the  mind 
does,  and  must  do,  in  thinking  anything,  whether  its 
object  be  a  material  thing  or  a  sensation  of  ple^isure 
or  pain,  or  anything  else  whatsoever.     The  mind  is 
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sible  for  him  to  feel  this  resemblance,  he  can  only 
think  it ;  and  in  thinking  it  he  must  have  viewed 
the  pain  of  yesterday  as  one  of  a  number  of  possible 
cases  of  pain ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  have  taken  into 
account  something  over  and  above  the  mere  pain  it- 
self, and  in  thinking  it  (viz.,  the  resemblance)  he  must 
also  have  viewed  the  pain  of  to-day  as  a  case  of  which 
other  instances  were  possible,  and  of  which  another 
instance  had  occurred  yesterday ;  that  is  to  say,  he  ' 
must  have  actually  taken  Into  account  something  over 
and  above  the  mere  present  pain  itself  It  is  thus 
not  the  mere  feeling  of  the  two  pains  which  enables 
him  to  make  the  comparison,  and  to  pronounce  that 
they  resemble  each  other,  for  in  neither  case  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  mere  feeling  to  indicate  anything  beyond 
itsel£  It  is  the  thought  of  each  sensation,  that  is, 
it  is  the  thought  of  each  sensation,  and  of  something 
more  than  each  sensation,  which  enables  the  man  to 
make  the  comparison,  and  to  pronounce  on  the  simi- 
larity of  the  pains. 

13.  The  preceding  remarks,  gathered  up  into  a 
short  statement,  will  amount  to  this.  In  answer  to 
the  question.  What  is  sensation  ?  I  answer,  A  sensa- 
tion is  always  particular  ;  it  is  not  possible  for  a  sen- 
sation to  be  more  than  a  particular  sensation ;  and  if 
we  suppose  sensation  to  have  an  object,  it  is  always 
a  sensation  of  a  particular  object,  and  of  this  merely. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  thought  ?  I  an- 
swer, A  thought  is  never  particular ;  it  is  not  possible 
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ibr  thought  to  be  merely  partictilar,  A  thought  is 
never  the  thought  merely  of  a  particular  object,  but 
is  always  the  thought  of  something  more  than  tins. 
The  questioD,  you  will  remember,  with  which  we  are 
at  present  eogaged,  is  this  ;  What  is  thought?  wliat  is 
it  in  itijelf  ?  The  answer  is  as  I  have  given  it  to  you, 
Thought  is  always  the  thought  of  something  more 
than  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  ostensibly  oc- 
cupies the  mind.  And  further,  the  true  and  exact 
distinction  between  sensation  and  thought  I  conceive 
to  he  this.  In  feehng  a  sensation,  what  is  really  and 
truly  felt  is  always  that  sensation  merely,  and  is 
nothing  more  that  that  seusation.  In  thinking  a 
sensation  (or  anything  else,  but  at  present  I  limit 
the  statement  to  sensation),  what  is  really  and  truly 
thought  is  never  that  sensation  merely,  but  is  always 
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that  after  careful  reflection — and  to  understand  what 
I  am  saying,  you  must  reflect  carefully  on  the  opera- 
tion of  your  own  minds — after  careful  reflection  you 
will  be  ready  to  concede  that  in  thinking,  the  mind 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  always  really  occupied  with  some- 
thing more  than  that  which  is  obtrusively  and  mjuii- 
festly  before  it  Such  you  will  admit  to  be  the  fact 
But  you  will  naturally  raise  the  question,  What  is 
that  ''something  more"  by  which  we  aUege  that  the 
mind  is  possessed  in  all  cases  in  which  it  thinks  ? 
What  precisely  is  this  "  something  more"  which,  we 
say,  characterises  all  thought,  this  something  which 
is  always  present  to  thought,  over  and  above  the 
object  obviously  thought  of?  What  is  it  precisely? 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  question  is  not  so  easily  an- 
swered as  it  is  asked.  It  is  indeed  the  question 
which  has  tasked  to  the  uttermost  the  powers  of  all 
great  philosophers  from  Socrates,  and  more  particu- 
larly from  Plato,  downwards.  Plato  elaborated  and 
propounded  his  theory  of  ideas  as  a  solution  of  that 
question.  We  shall  consider  this  theory  more  parti- 
cularly hereafter.  Meanwhile,  without  troubling  our- 
selves with  that  or  any  other  theory  or  solution  of 
the  question,  what  I  wish  you  at  present  to  have  a 
clear  and  vital  apprehension  of  is,  the  fact  which  such 
theories  are  designed  to  explain.  Are  you  satisfied 
that  in  thinking  a  thing,  the  scratch  of  a  pin,  or  a 
book,  or  a  walking-stick,  a  tree  or  a  stone,  you  always 
think  something  more  than  that  particular  thing? 
Are  you  satisfied  or  not  that  this  is  the  fact  ?    If  you 
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are  nnt  satisfied  tliat  this  is  the  fact,  then,  anjr  attempt 
to  explain  what  this  something  more  is,  would  of 
course  be  thrown  away  ■  for  you  do  not  admit  there 
is  anything  more  to  your  thought  than  the  object 
manifestly  before  you.  But  if  you  are  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  fact,  thenj  although  you  may  be  altogether 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  this  something  more  is,  still, 
you  now  know  what  the  fact  is^  in  the  clearing  up 
of  which  everj^  generation  of  pliilosophers  has  been 
sedulously  occupied  from  the  days  of  Socrates  until 
now.  And  snch  knowledge,  knowledge  of  fact,  whe* 
ther  we  can  explain  it  or  not,  this  la,  I  conceive,  no 
iticnnsiderable  acquisition ;  for  before  we  can  under- 
stand, or  even  approach,  the  solution  of  any  problem, 
we  must  know  what  the  fact  is  in  which  that  pn>b- 
lem  has  originated.     This  you  now  know ;  yon  now 
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versals,  terms  with  which  your  logical  studies  must 
have  rendered  you  more  or  less  familiar.  Now, 
these  terms,  according  to  the  meaning  which  we 
attach  to  them,  are  either  very  misleading,  or  they 
throw  much  light  on  the  subject,  viz.,  the  nature  of 
thought,  which  we  are  at  present  considering.  These 
expressions,  as  usually  understood,  are  held  to  ex- 
press merely  one  of  the  modes  in  which  thought 
manifests  itself,  its  other  mode  of  manifestation 
being  its  apprehension  of  particular  things  or  singu- 
lars. Having  apprehended  these,  in  the  fitst  instance, 
thought  is  then  supposed  to  fabricate  classes  or  gene- 
ral conceptions,  or  universals,  by  means  of  abstrac- 
tion and  generalisation,  that  is,  by  separating  the 
qualities  which  things  have  in  common  from  the 
peculiar  or  differential  qualities  which  they  have, 
and  by  giving  names  to  these  common  qualities, 
which  names  (names  such  as  man,  animal,  and  so 
forth)  are  significant  of  the  classes  to  which  the  things 
belong.  That  doctrine  I  regard  as  exceedingly  mis- 
leading. It  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  all  our  logics 
and  psychologies.  But  I  regard  it,  nevertheless,  as 
erroneous  in  the  extreme ;  erroneous  for  this  reason, 
that  it  deceives  us  as  to  what  thought  is  in  itself, 
blinds  us  as  to  its  true  nature. 

16.  It  seems  to  me  that  thought  begins  absolutely 
with  classes,  general  conceptions,  or  universals,  and 
that  it  cannot  begin  otherwise.  Thinking  is,  in  its 
very  essence,  the  apprehension  of  something  more 
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than  the  particular ;  and,  therefore,  to  represent  it  as 
dealing,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  particular 
merelvj  is  to  represent  it  as  being  what  it  is  not  its 
nature  to  be.  To  think  is  precisely  not  to  think  of 
any  singuhir  thing  exclusively,  but  to  think  it  as  aa 
instance  of  what  may  be  again,  and  again,  and  agaiiL 
Eyery  thoaght  transcends  the  particular  obj&ct 
thcmght  of;  and  that  transcendence  is  not  one  mode 
in  which  thought  operates,  it  is  the  only  mode  j  it  is 
thought  itself  in  its  very  essence.  To  take  onr  former 
illustration.  Wh(}n  I  feel  the  prick  of  the  pin,  I 
eithur  da  not  tldnk  it  at  all,  or,  if  I  think  it,  I  do  not 
think  i^  onlij,  I  think  m  one  of  other  possible  cases  of 
the  same.  1  think  as  one  of  a  class,  I  think  it  und&r 
something  wider  than  itself,  under  a  class,  a  concep* 
tion,  a  universah      I  do  this,  I  say  at  once,  in  the  veij 
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Sophists,  man  is  by  nature  a  mere  sensational  crea- 
ture.    2d,  Out  of  such  a  psychology  arises  a  code  of 
natural  ethics  which  is  at  variance  with  the  conven- 
tional ethics  of  society;  hence  arose  perplexity  of 
mind,  if  not  licentiousness  in  conduct,  and  practical 
embroilment  in  the  affairs  of  life.    3d,  Socrates  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  the  Sophists,  and  as  the 
groundwork  of  his  argument  against  them,  that  man 
is  not  a  mere  sensational  creature  by  nature,  that  he 
is  more  than  this,  that  by  nature  he  has  thought  as 
well  as  sensation.    4th,  This  may  be  redargued  on  the 
part  of  the  Sophists  by  the  assertion  that  thought  (if 
it  be  not  ultimately  resolvable  into  sensation,  which 
they  generally  held  it  to  be ;  but  if  it  be  not  that,) 
is  at  any  rate  not  original,  but  acquired ;  is  not  due 
to  nature,  but  is  due  to  our  contact  with  society. 
5th,  This,  then,  is  the  question  to  be  discussed,  Is 
thought  original  or  is  it  derivative,  is  it  a  primary  or 
is  it  a  secondary  formation  ?    6th,  To  settle  this  ques- 
tion we  must  first  settle  what  thought  is  in  itself,  and 
what  it  is  as  distinguished  from  sensation.     7th,  We 
have  settled  that  thought  differs  from  sensation  in 
this,  that  sensation  is  always  occupied  with  the  par- 
ticular only,  while  thought,  on  the  contrary,  is  always 
occupied  with  "  something  more"  than  the  particular, 
is  always  occupied  with  the  universal.     8th,  Now, 
then,  we  have  settled  the  question  as  to  what  thought 
IS  in  itself.    Thought  is,  in  its  very  essence,  the  ap- 
prehension, not  of  the  particular  or  singular,  but  of 
something  more  than  this.    9th,  What  this  "  some- 
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thing  more"  is  has  been  a  subject  of  intennl 
able  inquiry  and  discussion  among  philosophersw 
Whatever  this  *'  something  more"  may  be  explained 
to  be,  one  important  point  is  gained  in  our  being 
made  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  in  thought  there 
always  is  and  must  be  something  more  than  the  par- 
ticular thing  which  obtrusively  occupies  the  mind. 
The  fact  is  the  main  thing;  how  it  is  to  be  explained, 
and  what  terms  are  to  be  used  in  the  explanation, 
this  is  of  less  consequence.  10th,  Tlie  terms  em- 
ployed to  express  and  to  explain  this  "  sometliiug 
more"  ai'e  the  words  class^  genus,  general  conception, 
universal,  idea.  11th,  The.se  terms,  ac<;ording  as  they 
are  understood,  denote  a  right  theoiy  of  thought  or  a 
wrong  one.  If  these  words  he  understood  to  mean 
that  thought  begins  absolutely  with  classes,  genus, 
general  conceptions,  or  universals,  in  other  words, 
that  thought  begins  absolutely  with  "  something; 
more"  than  the  particular  thing  before  us,  they  ex- 
press  a  right  theory  of  tliought  lf>  on  the  other 
hand,  these  words  be  understood  to  mean  that 
thouglit  begins  with  singulars,  and  passes  on  to  tL« 
fabrication  of  classes,  genus,  general  conceptions,  or 
universals,  in  that  case  they  imply  a  wixing  theory  d 
thought ;  and  although  it  is  useful  to  know  how  logic 
explains  the  origin  of  these  classes  or  genera,  or 
general  conceptions,  and  although  we  moy  admit  that 
there  is  some  ingenuity,  and  even  some  degree  of 
truth,  in  the  explanation,  and  that  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  conceptions  are  formed  by  abstraction  and 
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geueralisation,  as  our  common  books  on  logic  teach, 
still  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  accepting  this 
logical  explanation  of  conceptions  as  a  true  theory  of 
what  thought  is  in  its  absolute  nature.  The  other 
doctrine,  which  holds  that  thought  does  not  construct 
universals  out  of  singulars,  conceptions  out  of  par- 
ticulars, but  begins  absolutely  and  at  once  with  imi- 
versak  or  general  conceptions,  this,  I  conceive,  is  by 
far  the  truer  doctrine  of  the  two ;  although,  on  ac- 
count of  its  profundity,  it  is  more  difficult  to  drag 
it  into  light,  and  present  it  in  an  intelligible  form. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  ancient  or  Platonic  doc- 
trine in  regard  to  the  nature  of  thought ;  the  other 
doctrine  is  more  modem. 


18.  In  the  present  Lectures  I  am  engaged,  as  you 
are  aware,  in  expounding  the  drift  of  the  Socratic 
speculations ;  and  consequently  I  must,  of  course,  be 
of  opinion  that  the  explanation  I  have  given  you  as 
to  the  nature  of  thought  is  virtually  one  of  the  So- 
cratic doctrines.  Here,  however,  you  may  ask  what 
ground  I  have  for  this  opinion.  What  warrant  have 
I  for  attributing  to  Socrates  the  doctrine  in  regard 
to  thought  which  I  have  laid  before  you  ?  I  answer 
that  I  have  no  very  direct  warrant  for  this,  but  that 
I  find  in  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  sufficient 
data  to  bear  me  out.  The  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas 
has  its  origin,  I  conceive,  in  the  opinion  that  thought 
is  of  the  nature  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
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pouui  But  if  Plato  etitertamed  tMs  opinioii  in  re- 
gard to  thoTigJit,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probaWe 
that  Socrates  did  the  same ;  for  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  is  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  principles  laid 
down  by  Socrates,  and  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  de- 
velopment of  these  piinciplea.  My  warrant,  therefore, 
for  holding  that  Socrates  entertained  the  opinion  in 
question  is  the  undouhted  fact  that  Plato,  hk  imme' 
diate  disciple  and  follower^  entertained  that  opinion^ 


19.  In  entering  on  a  fnrther  stage  of  onr  inquir}% 
I  may  remind  you  that  the  point  towards  which  we 
are  tending,  the  conclusion  at  which  we  are  aiming, 
is  this,  that  thought  is  quit-e  distinct  from  sensation, 
is  man's  by  nature^  is  original  and  primary,  not  sec- 
ondary and  derivative.    It  was  either  by  resolving 
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wish  to  reach  as  to  the  originality  of  thought.  This 
further  conclusion  cannot  be  reached  at  once.  We 
must  reach  it  through  an  intermediate  conclusion, 
through  the  conclusion,  namely,  that  thought  is  free. 
This,  then,  is  our  proximate  aim.  Out  of  the  data 
which  we  have  reached  as  to  the  nature  of  thought 
I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to  you  that  thought  is 
necessarily  free. 

20.  Facts  are,  in  general,  more  intelligible  than 
speculations,  and  also,  in  general,  more  satisfactory. 
I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  show  you  what  the 
facts  are  in  virtue  of  which  I  pronounce  thought  to 
be  free.  These  facts  will  show  you  what  we  mean 
by  saying  that  thought  is  free.  We  have  seen  that 
when  a  man  feels  a  sensation,  and  that  when,  more- 
over, he  thinks  this  sensation,  he  thinks  not  only  it, 
but  something  more  than  it.  He  thinks  it  as  one  of 
which  there  are  or  may  be  other  instances.  He 
thinks  it  as  one  of  a  class  of  sensations.  He  places 
it  under  a  general  notion,  under  a  category  or  univer- 
sal He  does  this  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Now,  what 
is  implied  in  this  fact  ?  In  that  fact  there  is  implied 
this  further  fact,  that  the  man's  thought  frees  or 
disengages  itself  fr*om  the  particular  sensation  which 
is  felt,  and  takes  into  account  other  sensations  as 
welL  It  thinks  the  present  impression  as  an  in- 
stance which  may  occur  again,  as  an  example,  a 
specimen,  a  type  which  may  be  repeated;  and  think- 
ing it  as  such,  it  of  course  thinks  virtually  of  other 
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cases.  But  in  tklnking  other  cases,  it  necessarily 
travels  out  of  and  beyond  the  paiiicuJar  case  befote 
it  But  in  travelling  beyond  this  particular  case,  it 
of  course  frees  itself  from  it.  Thought  is  uot  tied 
down  to  this  o?  to  any  particular  case ;  if  it  were, 
there  would  be  no  thought,  there  would  be  mere 
sensatiou.  What  is  meant,  then^  hy  our  saying  that 
thought  is  free  is  simply  this :  we  thereby  express 
the  fact  that  thought  is  not  restricted  and  bound 
down  to  the  particular  sensation  felt,  but/r^e*  itadf 
from  it  in  the  very  act  of  taking  into  account  some* 
thing  more,  that  is  to  say,  other  impressions  which 
are  not  felt,  but  which  are  virtually  thought  o^  ia 
addition  to  the  one  which  actually  engager  t!ie  mini 
The  two  facts,  then,  in  virtue  of  which  we  pronoimoe 
thought  to  be  free,  are,  first,  the  fact  that  thought 
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by  way  of  caution ;  you  must  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  verify  the  fact  of  sensation  and  the  fact  of  thought 
apart  from  each  other ;  you  must  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  study  the  phenomenon  of  sensation  by  itself 
and  prescinded  from  all  thought  That  is  impos- 
sible :  because,  in  the  very  act  of  studying  the  sensa- 
tion, you  must  think  it ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  hold  of  it  by  itsel£  The  two  cannot  be  separated 
in  such  a  way  as  may  enable  you  to  report  upon 
sensation  without  taking  thought  into  account  as 
welL  But  still,  although  the  two  must  be  taken 
together,  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  obtaining  a 
distinct  conception  of  each,  or  from  perceiving  that 
the  one  element  is  quite  different  from  the  other, 
that  each  is,  indeed,  the  opposite  of  the  other. 

22.  Having  thus  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
encouraging  an  expectation  which  cannot  possibly 
be  fulfilled,  I  go  on  to  stimulate  your  own  reflections 
with  the  view  of  assisting  you  to  reach  a  still  clearer 
understanding  of  the  distinction  between  thought 
and  sensation,  the  bondage  of  the  latter  and  the 
liberty  of  the  former.  Let  us  consider  the  contrast 
between  the  two.  When  a  man  feels  a  sensation 
(say  the  scratch  of  a  pin),  the  sensation  never  dis- 
engages itself  from  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  man  feel  other  sensations.  The  feeling  of  a  sen- 
sation is  never  the  feeling  of  that  sensation  and  of 
other  sensations  besides;  it  is  the  feeling  of  that 
sensation  only.    Hence  sensation,  each  sensation,  is 
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bond,  not  free ;  each  of  them  has  no  range  beyond 
itself.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  thought  of  a 
sensation.  The  thought  of  a  sensation  is  not  limited 
to  that  seusation.  I  me4in  that  the  very  first  tim^p 
and  in  the  very  first  instant,  in  which  a  sensation 
is  thought,  the  thought  is  not  limited  to  that  sensa- 
tion; if  it  were  limited  to  it,  it  would  be  mere  sen- 
sation, not  thought.  It  takes  in  something  more,  it 
has  a  range,  it  extends  to  other  sensations  ns  weH 
Thought  thus  disengages  itself  from  the  particular 
sensation,  it  puts  a  negative  upon  it,  it  in  a  manner 
denies  that  the  sensation  is  it,  the  thought ;  it  starts 
away  from  the  sensation,  and  brings  down  upon  it  a 
universal,  a  conception  which  embraces  other  pos- 
sible sensations  as  well.  Instead  of  saying  that 
thought  disengages  itself  from  the  particular  seusa- 
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limited  to  any  particular  sensation,  and  a  liberation 
from  the  same ;  while  we  may  say  of  this  mental 
disengagement,  refusal,  and  liberation,  that  it  is  no 
other  than  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  sensation 
is  no  disengagement  from  a  particular  sensation,  no 
mental  refusal  to  be  limited  to  a  particular  sensa- 
tion ;  it  is  no  liberation  bom  a  particular  sensation, 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  absolute  acquiescence 
in  the  limitation  and  thraldom  by  which  each  sen- 
sation is  characterised. 

23.  After  what  I  have  just  said,  you  should  have 
no  difficidty  in  perceiving  that  thought  must  be 
active  as  well  as  free.  These  two  words,  indeed, 
signify  the  same  thing.  If  the  freedom  of  thought 
consist  in  its  disengaging  itself  from  the  particularity 
of  sensation,  it  must,  of  course,  be  active  in  effecting 
this  disengagement.  This  disengagement  is  mani- 
festly an  act,  and  in  putting  forth  this  act  the  mind 
is  in  a  condition  quite  different  from  its  passive  state 
when  recipient  of  sensation.  But  I  need  not  dwell 
on  this  point  I  may  just  remark  that  you  should 
now  be  able  to  attach  some  meaning  to  the  words 
free  and  active  when  applied  to  thought — a  more 
distinct  meaning,  perhaps,  than  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  apply  to  them  when  used  in  that  con- 
nection. 

24  We  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  have  been  aiming,  and  which  must  be  made  out 
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if  we  wotild  plead  with  effect  the  cause  which  Socm- 
tes  advcKiated  agaiiast  the  Sophists,  That  concluaion 
13,  that  thought  is  not  only  quite  distinct  fi'oin  san- 
sation,  but  that,  in  virtue  of  its  freedom  and  self- 
origination,  it  is,  moreover,  a  primary  and  indigen- 
ous product  of  the  mind.  The  Sophists  held  that 
sensation,  appetite,  and  desire,  that  these  alona,  were 
our  primary  attributes,  were  the  only  iBdefeaaibk 
principles  of  our  naiura  But  we  have  seen  that 
thought  is  more  original  and  primary,  if  I  may  say 
80,  is  ours  by  a  more  indefeasible  title,  than  sensa- 
tion, appetite,  or  desire  Thought,  in  fact,  is  ourself, 
our  essential  self,  inasmuch  as  it  is  originated  by  the 
free  activity  of  the  mind.  The  other  endowments 
referred  to  are  the  mere  accidents  or  accompamments 
of  ourself     Thus  the  tables  are  turned  upon  the 
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sciousness,  but  in  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  given 
you  what  I  conceive  is  the  true  speculative  history 
of  the  rise  and  manifestation  of  that  mental  act.  To 
complete  my  explanation  of  self-consciousness  I  have 
still  a  few  observations  to  make,  and  then  we  shall 
proceed  to  consider  what  bearings  the  conclusions  we 
have  established  have  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Sophists. 
Man  alone  is  characterised  by  self-consciousness. 
This  endowment  certainly  does  not  belong,  and  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to,  the  lower  animals.  They  have 
feeling,  sensation,  appetite,  passion,  desire  ;  but  they 
certainly  have  no  thought  or  consciousness  of  them- 
selves, no  self-consciousness,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  word.  There  is,  however,  an  improper  sense  in 
which  every  sentient  creature,  as  well  as  men,  may 
be  said  to  be  self-conscious.  What  is  that  sense? 
By  pointing  out  that  sense  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
apprehend  and  explain  what  true  self-consciousness 
is.  When  a  sentient  being  experiences  a  sensation, 
it  may  be  said  to  feel  itself,  as  well  as  the  sensation. 
(Observe,  I  do  not  say  that  it  thinks  itself;  that  is  a 
very  different  mattter.)  But  it  feels  itself  as  that 
which  is  experiencing  the  sensation.  It  shuns  or 
endeavours  to  get  rid  of  painful  sensations  :  it  courts 
and  endeavours  to  procure  pleasurable  ones.  When 
a  cat  lies  by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun,  it  enjoys  an  agree- 
able warmth.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  feels  itself 
doing  so.  When  a  dog  is  hungry,  or  has  got  his  foot 
hurt,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  feels  himself  in  a 
painful  predicament.    But  in  neither  of  these  cases, 
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nor  in  any  cases  of  a  like  kind,  is  anj^  approajcJi 
iimcb  to  the  thought  of  themselves  by  these  animak 
They  have  the  feeling  of  themselves,  but  no  con* 
cBption  of  themselves.  And  if  we  choose  to  call  this 
feeling  of  themselves  by  the  name  of  self-eoDBcious- 
tiess,  we  may  attribute  to  them  self-consciousness; 
but  if  by  self-consciousness  we  mean  having  a  (in- 
ception of  themselves,  we  must  deny  that  animals 
have  any  self-consciousness,  for  we  cannot  allow  that 
they  have  any  conception  of  themselves*  I  think 
that  the  term  ought  to  be  used  in  this  latter  accepta- 
tion only,  and  that  although  we  may  speak  of  ani- 
mals having  a  feeling  cif  themselves,  we  should  never 
say  that  they  have  self-conaciousnesa  or  a  conception 
of  themselves. 
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and  its  own  pain.  It  can  feel  only  itself  and  its  own 
sensations,  whatever  these  may  be,  and  no  augmen- 
tation of  these  will  enable  it  to  go  beyond  itself : 
indeed,  we  might  say  the  more  it  feels  its  own  sen- 
sations, the  more  these  are  intensified,  the  more  these 
occupy  it,  the  less  does  it  feel  the  sensations  of  any 
other  animal  Hence  animals  have  no  sympathy  for 
each  other.  This  want  of  sympathy  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  their  being  tied  down  to  the  feeling 
of  themselves  and  of  their  own  sensations.  Under 
this  limitation  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  take  others 
into  account,  and  the  pains  and  pleasures  which 
others  may  be  experiencing.  For,  as  I  have  said, 
one  sentient  being  can  never  feel  the  sensations  of 
another  sentient  being  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  be  limited, 
as  animals  are,  to  mere  feeling,  it  must  be  utterly 
indififerent  to  others  and  to  their  pains  and  pleasures. 
This  indifiference  characterises  all  animals,  many 
children,  and  some  men,  in  whom  the  sensational 
element  is  unduly  preponderant.  What  civilisation 
and  society  would  be  without  sympathy,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, or  rather  it  is  not  difficult,  to  imagine.  Neither 
society  nor  civilisation  could  exist.  Such  would  be 
the  consequence  if  people  had  merely  the  feeling  of 
themselves  and  of  their  own  sensations,  appetites,  and 
desires. 

27.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  self- 
consciousness,  or  the  conception  of  oneself  and  of 
one's  own  pains  and  pleasures,  a  conception  which  I 
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supposed  you  might  be  incliupcl  tx)  confound  with  the 
mere  feeling  of  oneself ;  if  we  turn  to  the  comidera- 
tion  of  this  conception  of  oneself,  we  8haU  perceive 
how  completely  it  is  distingniBhed  from  the  feeling, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  conseqnenoea  It  has  been 
already  explained  to  you  that  thought  in  all  cases 
embmces  something  more  than  is  directly  and  obtru- 
sively thought  of ;  that  it  extends  beyond  the  parti- 
cular to  the  univemal ;  that  when  a  Beneation  is  felt 
and  thought  of,  other  sensations  are  thought  of  as  weH 
In  the  same  way  the  thought  of  me  extends  to  other 
Tnm.  AVhen  I  have  the  conoeption  of  myself,  this 
conception  is  the  conception  of  all  nwe,  and  not 
merely  of  me  in  particular.  When  If^l  mj*self  and 
my  own  sensations,  I  do  not,  cannot,  feel  another 
man  and  his  sensations  \  but  when  I  think  my&elf 
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arises.  Sympathy  lies  at  the  root  of  civilisation  and 
of  society.  Hence  all  that  is  good  in  man's  condition 
is  founded  ultimately  on  the  power  of  thought,  in 
that  act  in  which  the  mind  disengages  itself  fix)m  its 
own  particular  self,  and  from  its  own  particular  sen- 
sations, appetites,  and  desires,  and  takes  into  account 
other  people  and  the  interests  of  other  people  as  welL 
Society,  with  all  its  beneficial  institutions,  thus  arose 
out  of  thought,  out  of  self-consciousness,  out  of  the 
conception  of  oneself;  whereas  the  mere  feeling 
of  self  would  for  ever  prevent  society  from  being 
established  among  men,  would  for  ever  envelop  the 
world  in  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  and  keep  away 
the  dawn  of  civilisation. 

28.  The  whole  social  edifice  rests  ultimately  upon 
the  freedom  of  thought,  and  arises  out  of  it  Firsts 
there  is  freedom,  that  original  and  uncaused  act  by 
which  the  mind  thinks  itself,  its  own  sensations, 
appetites,  and  desires,  and  in  doing  so  frees  or  dis- 
engages itself  from  them ;  or,  stated  with  equal  truth 
in  the  converse  way,  that  original  and  imcaused  act 
by  which  the  mind  disengages  itself  from  itself,  from 
its  own  sensations,  appetites,  and  desires,  and  in 
doing  so  thinks  them :  for,  as  I  formerly  said,  the 
disengagement  and  the  thought,  the  freedom  and 
the  conception,  are  identical;  and  we  cannot  say 
which  comes  first  and  which  second ;  they  are  simul- 
taneous in  their  operation.  Secondly,  there  is  self- 
consciousness,  the  consciousness  or  conception  of  one- 
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self  and  of  one's  own  sensations.  But  inasmnch  aa 
all  tlionglit  is  a  disengagement  from  that,  whatever 
it  may  be,  wliich  more  obtrusively  occupies  the  mind, 
and  is  tlius  a  getting  beyond  and  away  from  the  par- 
ticular, so,  in  the  conception  of  self,  I  am  not  tied 
down  to  my  ovvn  individual  self:  my  conception 
extends  beyond  this,  it  embraces,  in  fact,  the  whole 
human  raca  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  think  my- 
self merely.  In  thinking  myself,  I  think  all  other 
selves.  Note  here  the  veiy  marked  antithesis  be- 
tween feeling  and  thought  In  feeling  myself,  I  must 
feel  only  my  particular  self,  and  I  cannot  possibly 
feel  others  as  well  In  thinking  myself,  I  cannot 
tliink  only  my  particular  self;  I  must  of  necessity 
think  others  as  welL  Thirdly^  there  is  sympathy* 
Tills  arises  out  of  self-consciousness.    Tlie  conception 
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thought  is  ultimately,  and  at  bottom,  the  lever  which 
raises  man  up  into  the  position  in  which  we  now  find 
him  existing.  It  is  the  root  out  of  which  spring  all 
the  blessings  of  civilisation.  Take  this  away,  and  it 
would  resolve  human  society  into  a  commonwealth, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  an  anarchy,  of  kangaroos  or 
ourang-outangs. 

29.  The  doctrine  which  I  have  just  propounded  in 
regard  to  the  relation  between  self-consciousness  and 
sjrmpathy  may  enable  us  to  modify  Adam  Smith's 
theory  of  moral  sentiments,  which  has  been  already 
under  our  review;  and  to  render  that  theory,  if  not 
impregnable,  at  any  rate  more  complete  than  it 
now  is.  Adam  Smith,  as  you  are  aware,  explains 
our  moral  sentiments  by  me^ns  of  the  principle  of 
sympathy.  Our  faculty  of  moral  estimation,  our 
power  of  passing  moral  judgments  either  on  ourselves 
or  on  others,  is  resolved  by  him  into  our  power  of 
sympathy,  and  is  indeed  nothing  but  the  operation 
of  this  principle.  But  in  working  out  this  system 
Adam  Smith  seems  to  have  thought  that  sympathy 
is  a  native  and  original  affection  of  the  human  heart, 
just  as  hunger  and  thirst  are  natural  affections  of  the 
human  organism.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that 
people  felt  sympathy  for  others  just  as  naturally  as 
they  felt  their  own  pleasures  and  their  own  pains. 
This  opinion  I  regard  as  incorrect.  I  hold  that  we 
have  originally,  or  in  the  first  instance,  no  sympathies 
with  other  people  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  origi- 
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nally,  and  from  the  verj'  fij^t,  a  sense  of  our  own 
weal  or  woe.  I  conceive  that  we  become  sympathetic 
only  after  the  idea  of  self  has  been  called  forth,  and 
this  18  an  idea  wliich  does  not  show  itself  in  our  veiy 
early  years.  But  until  it  does  declare  itself,  am 
sympathy  lias  no  existence.  In  proof  of  this  you 
have  only  to  observe  how  little  s^^npatby  very  young 
cliildnm  have  in  tbe  sufferings  or  enjoyments  of  each 
other.  In  them  the  idea  of  self  is  either  not  devel- 
oped at  all,  or  it  is  but  feebly  developed;  the  mere 
f^3eling  of  self  ia  predominant  or  all-absorbing,  and 
hence  tliey  are  wTapped  up  in  their  own  sensational 
and  emotional  world,  and  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  happiness  or  niiserj"  of  theii*  companions.  But 
gradually  as  this  idea  unfolds  itself,  the  emotion  of 
9ym]>atliy  begins  to  dawn*     In  the  light  of  this  con* 
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pathy,  and  sympathy  is  thus  a  passion  which^  unlike 
our  more  elementary  appetites  and  desires,  has  its 
roots  in  thought,  and  is  brought  about  through  the 
intermediation  of  an  idea.  This  circumstance  has,  I 
think,  been  overlooked  by  Adam  Smith. 

30.  If  Adam  Smith  erred  in  regarding  sjnnpathy 
as  an  affection  of  as  original  and  elementary  a  char- 
acter as  our  appetites  and  some  of  our  desires,  Hobbes 
erred,  on  the  other  side,  in  r^arding  it  as  forming  no 
part  of  man's  original  nature  at  all,  but  as  a  second- 
ary and  derivative  formation  springing  out  of  fear, 
which  made  men  combine  into  societies  for  mutual 
aid  and  protection  against  other  societies  which  might 
be  disposed  to  do  them  harm.  Hobbes  denies  that 
man  has  by  nature  any  sympathy  with  his  fellows. 
He  holds  that  all  our  original  passions  and  instincts 
are  unsocial,  or,  indeed,  antisocial ;  and  in  entertain- 
ing this  opinion,  Hobbes,  1  think,  is  so  far  right  He 
is  right  thus  far,  that  prior  to  the  dawn  of  self-con- 
sciousness, all  our  principles  of  action,  our  appetites, 
affections,  and  desires,  are  imsocial ;  they  aim  merely 
at  the  attainment  of  our  own  personal  pleasure,  and 
at  the  avoidance  of  our  own  personal  pain.  But 
after  the  dawn  of  self-consciousness,  the  social  affec- 
tions are  developed,  sjnnpathy  comes  into  existence, 
and  this  sympathy  is  as  truly  a  part  of  our  nature  as 
any  of  our  other  affections  are ;  the  only  difference 
between  it  and  those  which  are  more  primitive  being 
thifi,  that  it  (sympathy,  namely)  exists  only  after 
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self-eonsciouaness  has  declared  itself,  whereas  the 
otheris  exist  before  that  idea  has  been  called  fortL 
And  henee  Hobbes,  although,  as  I  said,  to  some  ex- 
tent right,  is  also  80  far  wrong,  inasmuch  as  he 
scarcel}'  seoms  to  admit  that  sympathy  is  in  aay 
sense  natural  to  the  human  heart,  or  a  natural  attri- 
bute of  man.  He  is»  however,  right  in  his  opimon 
that  sympathy  is  not  m  original,  so  natural  to  man, 
or  at  loast  so  immediately  manifested,  as  those  appe- 
titt's  and  desires  which  show  themselves  in  the  earli- 
est period  of  his  existence,  and  spring  up  without 
the  iuteniiediation  of  thought,  or  of  any  idea  being 
required  for  the  manifestation. 


31.  But  these  latter  remarks  are  somewhat  digres- 
sive.   I  return  to  the  subject  with  which  we  are  more 
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a  thinking  being,  and  thought  is  more  properly  the 
man  himself  than  sensation.  This  is  his  ^jatg,  and 
this  f'j<f/i,  I  admit,  is  more  authoritative  than  any 
w/xo;,  than  any  convention  or  agreement  among  men. 
But  what  does  this  nature  enjoin?  What  are  the 
ethics  of  nature  now  when  thought  is  taken  into 
account  as  forming  the  principal  part  of  man's  nature? 
They  must  be  very  different  from  the  ethics  evolved 
out  of  a  psychology  which  either  takes  no  notice  of 
thought,  or  resolves  it  into  a  mere  form  or  product  of 
sensation.  They  must  enjoin  something  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  is  enjoined  by  the  code  of  Sophistical 
or  sensational  morality,  and  they  do  enjoin  something 
very  diflFerent.  The  ethics  of  sensation  say.  Follow 
out  your  sensations,  gratify  them  to  the  full,  and  at 
all  hazards  please  your  appetites  and  your  desires 
to  the  uttermost,  for  sensation  and  its  adjuncts,  appe- 
tite and  desire,  constitute  the  true  nature  of  man. 
But  my  code  of  ethics  (I  still  suppose  Socrates  speak- 
ing), my  code  of  ethics  says  no.  Thought  is  the  true 
nature  of  man.  Therefore  you  must  follow  out  what 
thought  involves  and  what  thought  prescribes,  for  then 
alone  will  you  be  obeying  that  ^ueig  which,  on  your 
own  showing,  is  the  most  obligatory  and  authoritative 
of  all  things.  But  if  thought  be  the  essence  of  man, 
the  essence  of  thought,  as  has  been  already  sufficient- 
ly explained,  is  freedom,  is  a  liberation  from  sensa- 
tion, appetite,  and  desire.  Thought  is  itself,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  disengagement  from  these,  not  that  man 
in  thinking  is  ever  without  sensation  of  one  kind  or 
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anotter;  bnt  man  in  thinking  is  always  free  fmm 
their  dominion,  Self-pi'eservation  is  the  first  of 
duties ;  but  the  preservation  of  our  thinking,  that  is 
of  our  true,  selves,  can  be  effected  only  by  laying  a 
n^straint  on  our  sensations,  appetites,  and  desires,  and 
by  refusing  to  be  their  slaves.  Thus  alone  is  that 
SL*lf  preserved  which  consciouanees  or  conception  re- 
veals to  us  as  our  true  self.  It  exists  and  maintdjus 
it«elf  only  through  an  antagonism  perpetnally  waged 
against  those  otherwise  enslaving  and  monopolbing 
forces,  our  seusatiouR,  passions,  and  desires.  Our 
nature  is,  as  you  say,  the  most  authoritative  of  all 
things,  and  we  are  under  the  most  stringent  obliga- 
tion to  obey  its  commands*  But  we  obey  these  com- 
mands not  when  we  yield  to  the  dictates  of  sensation, 
appetite,  and  desire,  but  when  we  antagonise  the^e 
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merely  the  perfection  of  the  individuaL  The  state 
itself  is  nothing  but  the  individual  in  a  brighter  form, 
a;nd  in  more  enlarged  proportions. 

33.  The  foregoing  details  may  perhaps  have  en- 
abled you  to  form  a  tolerably  adequate  conception 
of  the  groundwork  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  Soc- 
lates,  both  in  its  polemical  character  as  a  refutation 
of  the  Sophists,  and  in  its  positive  character  as  a 
bodjr  of  sound  and  scientific  ethical  doctrine.  I 
have  gone  into  the  controversy  between  Socrates  and 
the  Sophists  at  considerable  length,  because  I  con- 
ceive that  in  this  controversy  are  to  be  found  all 
those  elements  of  dispute  which  again  and  again 
have  divided  the  philosophical  world  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times.  We  shall  see  hereafter,  in 
particular,  that  the  controversy  between  Hobbes  and 
his  opponents — at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Butler  as 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  although  other  moral- 
ists (Cudworth,  for  example)  had  entered  the  lists 
before  Butler  appeared — we  shall  see,  I  say,  that  this 
controversy  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  some  of  its 
features  to  the  polemic  carried  on  two  thousand 
years  before  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists. 
Hobbes  took  up  the  groimd  of  sensationalism  as  the 
basis  of  his  philosophy  very  much  as  the  Sophists 
had  done  before  him,  and  he  found  no  principle  of 
pacification  among  men,  no  curb  for  their  unruly 
appetites  and  passions,  except  the  strong  and  armed 
hand  of  a  supreme  and  irresponsible  dictator.    But- 
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let  attempted  to  show  that  principles  of  paciflcatiQn 
existed  in  the  natnm  of  man  himself  in  his  social 
instincts  and  benevolent  atfectioiis.  In  this  atteiDpt 
Butler  was  merely  treadiog  in  the  footsteps  of  Soc- 
rates, although  with  a  feeble?  and  leas  sde-Qtific  step. 
Socrates  had,  I  conceive,  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
nature  of  nian  than  Bishop  Butler,  Instead  of  re- 
garding, as  Butler  did,  our  social  and  benevolent 
affections  as  original  parts  of  our  nature,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  hunger  and  thimt  are  original  parta  of 
our  nature,  Socrates  regarded  them  aa  brought  about 
through  the  intervention  of  thought  So,  at  least,  I 
am  inclined  to  interpret  Mb  philosophj.  He  re- 
garded these  social  affections  as  having  no  place  in 
the  economy  of  man  tmtil  after  his  self-consciousness 
had  been  called  forth ;  and  in  this  opinion  Soemt^ 
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system  of  absolute  morality,  and  contains  the  germ 
of  all  the  ethical  speculations,  whether  polemical 
or  positive,  which  have  been  unfolded  since  his 
time. 

34.  I  shall  make  no  further  attempt  at  present  to 
reduce  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  to  greater  preci- 
sion than  has  been  done  in  the  foregoing  exposition. 
I  go  on  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  points  con- 
nected with  Socrates  and  his  philosophy,  with  which 
you  should  be  made  acquainted  before  we  dismiss  this 
subject.  The  first  point  is,  that  all  rational  know- 
ledge must  be  elicited  from  within  the  mind,  and 
cannot  be  imparted  to  it  fix)m  without.  The  Socratic 
art  of  education,  therefore,  consists  rather  in  a  skilful 
method  by  which  the  mind  is  made  to  evolve  truth 
out  of  itself,  than  in  a  method  by  which  truth  is 
communicated  to  the  mind  by  another  person.  The 
second  point  is  the  somewhat  paradoxical  assertion, 
that  all  virtue  is  knowledge  and  all  vice  ignorance. 
The  third  point  is  the  assertion  that  no  man  is  vclunr- 
tartly  vicious.  The  fourth  point  for  consideration  is. 
What,  according  to  Socrates,  is  the  supreme  good,  the 
chief  end,  of  man  ?  The  fifth  consideration  is,  AiVhat, 
in  the  system  of  Socrates,  is  the  ground  of  moral 
obligation?  The  sixth  point  for  consideration  is. 
How  virtue  and  happiness  are  reconciled  and  united 
in  the  system  of  Socrates.  On  some  of  these  points 
it  may  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  come  to 
any  very  satisfactory  conclusion;  but  I  shall  do  what 
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I  can  to  throw  light  upon  tliem,  by  saying  a  few 
words  upon  each. 


35.  First, — In  several  parta  of  the  Dialogaes  of 
Plato,  Socrates  announces  himself,  with  considerable 
humour,  as  a  person  devoted  to  the  game  caUing  as 
his  Diother  Phiienarete,  who  practised  the  obstetric 
art*  the  only  difterence  between  them  being  that, 
whereas  slie  assisted  women  with  her  skOl,  he  helped 
to  deliver  the  minds  of  men  of  the  ideas  of  which 
they  were  in  labour.  The  analogy  between  his  mo- 
ther's profession  and  hia  own  was  referred  to  by 
Socrates  in  order  to  show  that  he  could  no  more 
impart,  and  that  it  was  no  more  his  business  to 
inipart,  truth  and  knowledge  to  the  minds  of  liis 
hearers,  tliau  it  was  her  business  to  bear  the  child. 
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means  of  judicious  questioning,  some  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary truths  of  geometry.  As  a  very  simple  illus- 
tration, I  may  take  a  geometrical  axiom,  and  I  ask  a 
person  quite  imskilled  in  mathematics,  whether,  if 
equals  be  added  to  equals,  the  wholes  will  be  equal  or 
unequal  If  he  understands  the  question,  he  will  at 
once  answer  that  the  wholes  will  be  equal.  But  I 
did  not  teach  him  that  truth ;  no  one  imparted  it  to 
him.  I  merely  put  the  question  to  him,  and  he 
found  out  for  himself  the  right  answer  for  himself  at 
once.  It  sprang  up  within  him  ;  and  if  it  had  not 
sprung  up  within  him,  he  never  could  have  received 
it  from  without  If  a  student  of  geometry  were  to 
say,  My  reason  for  assenting  to  the  axioms  is  because 
Euclid  or  my  teacher  has  assured  me  that  they  are 
true,  and  I  take  their  word  for  it — if  a  student,  I 
say,  were  to  speak  thus,  he  would  show  that  he 
had  no  understanding  of  the  simplest  elements  of 
geometry.  But  what  you  have  to  observe  is,  that 
the  whole  science  of  mathematics  is  truly  of  the  char- 
acter which  Socrates  describes.  The  just  inference 
is,  that  the  entire  science  is  properly,  even  in  its 
most  complicated  demonstration,  called  forth  from 
within  the  mind,  and  not  communicated  to  the  mind 
from  without  In  Plato's  hands  this  doctrine  passed 
into  the  assertion  that  all  knowledge  is  reminiscence ; 
is  the  recollection  of  what  the  mind  knows,  and 
actually  knew  in  some  former  state  of  existence, 
and  still  potentially  knows.  Such  a  doctrine  must 
be  limited  to  what  may  be  called  rational  knowledge, 
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the  knowledge  of  necessary  tnitlis,  as  distinguished 
from  liiBtoricaJ  knowledge,  whicb  certainl}^  cannot  be 
elicited  from  the  mind  by  any  process  of  manipu- 
lation, however  skilfn]*  But  it  ia  only  of  rational 
knowledge,  knowledge  which  depends  altogether  ou 
thinking,  that  Socrates  and  Plato  speak  In  sub- 
sequent times  this  opinion^ — aU  tational  knowledge 
h  rennniscence — has  reappeared  in  the  doctrine  of 
innat4/  ideas;  a  doctrine  which  Locke  was  supposed 
at  one  time  to  have  completely  oTerthrown  and  ex- 
tirjjated,  but  which  has  so  much  vitality  that  it  has 
shown  itself  again  and  again  since  his  time,  and 
tlourislu^s  even  now  with  renovated  youth  and  vigour. 
The  ultimate  ground  of  this  opinion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  doctrine  I  formerly  explained  to  you,  the  doc- 
trine of  thought  as  a  free  and  self-originated  act    No 
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is  knowledge,  and  all  vice  ignorance.  This  appar- 
ently paradoxical  assertion  may  perhaps  be  inter- 
preted in  this  way :  If  a  man  only  knfew  and  kept 
constantly  in  view  what  his  true  nature  was,  he 
would  aim  only  at  that  which  conduced  to  the  well- 
being  of  that  nature  ;  and  aiming  only  at  this,  he 
would  be  unwavering  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  for  it 
is  by  virtue  alone  that  the  wellbeing  of  his  true 
nature  is  secured.  For  example,  if  a  man  knew  and 
never  lost  sight  of  the  knowledge  that  thought  is  his 
true  nature,  that  fJreedom  is  the  essence  of  thought, 
that  thought  is  the  antagonist  of  sensation,  passion, 
and  desire,  that  it  is  by  thought  that  man  is  disen- 
gaged from  these,  the  enslaving  forces  of  his  being, 
and  established  in  this  true  personality; — if  a  man 
knew,  and  kept  constantly  in  view,  that  such  was 
his  tnie  nature,  he  would  aim  at  the  preservation 
and  wellbeing  of  that  nature  by  laying  a  suitable 
restraint  on  those  lower  impulses  and  propensities 
which  at  all  times  threaten  to  invade  and  impair  it, 
and  thus  he  would  continue  steadfast  in  the  pursuit 
and  practice  of  virtue ;  for  virtue  is  nothing  but  a 
restraint  laid  upon  the  natural  lusts  and  passions  of 
the  souL  Hence,  if  man's  knowledge  of  himself  was 
perfect,  his  virtue  too  would  be  perfect ;  and  in  pro» 
portion  as  his  knowledge  approaches  to  perfection, 
so  too  would  his  virtue  approach  to  perfection.  But 
man's  knowledge  of  himself  is,  for  the  most  part,  not 
only  imperfect,  it  is  absolutely  nulL  His  ignorance 
of  his  true  nature  is  such,  that  he  mistakes  for  his 
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true  nature  that  which  is  not  his  true  nature  at  bE 
He  thinks  that  liis  true  cature  centres  in  his  seo- 
sations,  appetites,  and  desires ;  hence  he  concelvea 
that  his  true  wellbeing  will  be  promoted  by  an  in- 
dulgence in  these  as  uiilimit4?<l  as  can  be  procured 
Hence  he  falls  ioto  vicious  courses.  But  this  hap- 
pens in  consequence  of  his  ignorance ;  of  his  ignor- 
ance of  what  constitute  his  true  nature,  and  of  his 
consequent  ignorance  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
wenbeiiii,^  of  that  nature  should  he  promoted.  Thus, 
as  all  virtue  has  its  origin  in  knowledge,  in  a  know- 
ledge of  what  our  true  nature  is,  i^  all  vice  has  its 
origin  in  ignorance,  in  an  ignorance  of  what  the  nature 
of  ourj^elves  really  and  truly  is.  This  farther  may 
be  said :  whatever  man  pursues,  he  pursuit  in  the 
idea  that  it  is  good  for  him.     When  he  pursues  evil, 
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which  they  are  characterised  His  objection  is 
not  without  force^  and  it  shows  that  the  Socratic 
doctrine  is  not  altogether  completa  So  fiEir  as  it 
goes,  however— and  I  think  it  goes  a  long  way  in 
rendering  virtue  intelligible — it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
sound  and  rational  speculation. 

37.  The  third  point  is,  that  no  man  is  voluntarily 
vicious.  This  conclusion  follows  as  an  immediate 
corollary  from  what  was  said  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. No  man  wills  to  do  that  which  is  adverse  to 
his  true  interests.  But  a  man  may  mistake  his  false 
for  his  true  interests ;  hence  he  may  enter  on  a  course 
of  action  which  is  at  variance  with  his  true  interests, 
and  thus  he  may  fall  into  vice.  But  he  cannot  be 
said  to  will  this  vice  ;  for  all  the  while  he  is  willing 
to  promote  his  own  true  interests,  only,  through  ig- 
norance as  to  what  these  are,  he  has  fallen  on  a  course 
of  conduct  which  secures  only  his  fiedse  interests  and 
promotes  only  his  false  happiness;  and  this  is  the 
way  of  vice,  and  not  the  way  of  virtue.  Hence  it  is 
only  through  ignorance  of  his  own  true  interests  that 
a  man  is  vicious,  and  not  because  he  wills  to  be  so, 
for  a  man  wills  only  his  true  interests ;  and  if  he 
always  knew  what  these  were,  he  would  continue  in 
the  practice  of  virtue,  for  virtue  alone  can  secure 
them. 

38.  The  fourth  point  for  consideration  is,  what, 
according  to  Socrates,  is  the  supreme  good,  the  chief 
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end  of  man  ?  I  conceive  that  Socrates  agreed  with 
all  tlie  ancient  tnomlista  in  holding  that  his  own 
happiness  is  the  supreme  good,  the  chief  end  of  maiL 
But  then  this  happiness  must  be  his  true,  and  not 
Ilia  appfirent  or  iUusoryi  happiness ;  but  man's  true 
hiippincss  must  centre  in  his  obedience  to  the  law 
of  his  true  Being,  and  not  in  his  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  his  unessential  Being.  But  the  law  of 
man*s  trtie  being  is  freedom  ;  freedom  from  the  yoke 
of  sensation,  passion,  and  desire.  Therefore  man's 
proper  happiness,  his  supreme  good  or  chief  end,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  due  subjugation  of  our  appetites 
and  desites,  and  not  in  their  unqualified  indulgence, 
as  is  inculcated  by  those  moralists  who,  not  knowing 
themselves,  do  not  know  what  the  true  and  essential 
nature  of  man  is. 
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ment  from  sensation,  appetite,  and  desire  which 
thought,  his  true  Being,  had  already  effected  even 
in  bringing  itself  into  existence.  In  his  own  nature, 
therefore,  there  is  a  law,  the  law  of  freedom,  which 
calls  upon  him  to  restrain  his  lower  impulses,  his 
greed  and  his  injustice,  when  these  threaten  to  be- 
come inordinate;  and  this  law  of  freedom  is  no 
other  than  the  law  of  moral  obligation,  and  it  has 
its  groimd  in  the  true  nature  of  man. 

40.  These  points  having  been  explained,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  happiness  and  virtue,  the  sixlh 
point  under  consideration,  are  reconciled  and  united 
in  the  system  of  Socrates.  The  true  nature  of  man 
consists  in  thought,  but  the  essence  of  thought  is 
freedom  ;  freedom,  or  disengagement  from  the  bond- 
age of  his  lower  principles  and  propensities,  such 
as  sensation,  appetite,  and  desire.  Thus  the  law  of 
man's  true  nature  is  freedom,  freedom  from  thraldom 
of  his  lower  propensities.  But  the  happiness  of 
every  creature  is  promoted  when  it  obeys  the  law  of 
its  true  nature;  its  happiness  is  thwarted  when  it 
disobeys  that  law,  therefore  man's  happiness  is  pro- 
moted when  he  keeps  himself  disengaged  from  the 
sensational  affections  of  his  nature,  and  does  not 
allow  them  to  overmaster  him.  But  this  resistance 
to  the  promptings  of  our  passions  is  itself  virtue. 
Therefore  the  same  law,  the  law  of  freedom,  which 
determines  a  man  to  happiness,  to  his  true  and  solid 
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liappiness,  through  the  subjugation  of  his  animal 
l)ropensities,— this  same  law  determines  him  also  to 
virtue,  fur  virtue  is  nothing  but  the  subjugation  of 
these  same  animal  propeosities ;  and  thus  happiu^a 
and  \irtue  are  shown  to  be  coincident 


THE  CYRENAIO,  CYNIC,  AND  MEGARIC 
SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  impression  which  Socrates  made  on  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  generally,  and  even  on 
men  who  differed  widely  in  their  genius,  their  char- 
acter, and  their  sentiments,  was  deep  and  powerful ; 
and  his  influence  was  not  diminished,  it  was  rather 
increased  and  rendered  more  intense  and  lasting,  by 
his  heroic  and  signally  impressive,  although  imosten- 
tatious,  death.  Socrates  having  left  behind  him  no 
written  memorials,  all  that  his  friends  could  do 
would  be  to  record  and  publish  his  opinions  as  they 
had  gathered  them  from  his  own  lips.  And  these 
opinions  would  be  coloured  and  modified  more  or 
less  by  the  peculiar  mental  constitution  of  each 
reporter ;  or,  at  any  rate,  each  would  fasten  on  that 
side  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  which  he  imderstood 
best,  and  which  was  most  in  harmony  with  his  own 
convictions.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  some  of  the 
disciples  of  Socrates  expounded  his  philosophy,  in 
its  more  popular  aspect,  as  a  useful  guide  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life ;  among  these  the  most  dis- 
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tingiiished  were  XenophoE,  who  in  his  'Memorabilift* 
has  recorded  the  sayiDgg  and  doings  of  Socrates  in 
their  hofirings  on  the  business  of  mankind,  aad 
Cehes,  to  whom  a  work  is  questionably  attributed 
entitled  nlm^,  or  the  Table,  which  sketches,  on  So- 
eratic  principles,  an  allegorical  picture  of  human  life. 
Its  moral  is  to  show  that  virtue  alone  can  make  m 
truly  happy,  and  that  pleasure  is  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion, whose  charm  lasts  only  for  a  tima  Otbera, 
again,  or  I  should  rather  say  one  other  of  his  imme- 
diate followers,  comprehended  the  whole  scope  and 
design  of  hia  philosophy;  and  this  disciple  was 
Plato.  Plato  alone  fathomed  the  depths,  both  moral 
and  metaphysical,  of  the  Socratic  speculations.  He 
has  mterfused  them  with  the  splendours  of  his 
own  genius,  and  has  given  them  to  the  world  in  a 
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2.  How  these  schools  arose,  and  how  they  acquired 
the  title  of  imperfect  Socraticists,  may  perhaps  be 
underatood  from  the  following  consideration:  The 
conception  of  "  the  good "  was  a  conception  which 
had  been  largely  insisted  on  in  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  which 
he  had  left  indefinite  and  unexplained.  Nowhere, 
and  at  no  time,  does  he  seem  to  have  explained  ex- 
actly what  "  the  good  "  was,  or  what  he  precisely  and 
consistently  meant  by  that  term.  That  Socrates 
regarded  happiness  as  the  good,  is  tolerably  plain ; 
but  then  it  is  equally  plain  that  he  regarded  virtue 
as  the  good.  Hence  arose  ambiguity,  and  hence 
arose  confusion  and  discord  among  his  disciples.  It 
is  no  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  good  ?  to 
say  the  good  is  both  happiness  and  virtue ;  for  by  the 
good  is  meant  the  ultimate,  the  supreme,  or  highest 
good ;  and  two  goods  cannot,  both  of  them,  be  the 
highest,  at  least  their  conciliation  requires  to  be 
explained;  in  all  cases  the  supreme  can  be  only 
one.  If,  indeed,  the  identity  of  the  two  had  been 
established  in  some  such  way  as  I  endeavoured  to 
establish  it  above  (p.  265),  following  out  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  drift  of  the  Socratic  speculations — 
if  their  identity  had  been  established,  then  perhaps 
the  question  as  to  the  supreme  good  or  chief  end  of 
man  might  be  admitted  to  have  been  sufficiently 
answered.  It  might  have  been  said,  the  good  is  the 
identity  or  conciliation  of  happiness  and  virtue ;  and 
that  answer  would  have  been  unambiguous.  But  this 
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conciliation  had  not  been  effected,  or  effected  but  ob- 
scurely and  imperfectly,  in  tbe  course  of  the  Socratic 
disputations.  Hence  the  question  still  remained 
unresoh^d,  and  still  recurred.  What  is  this  good 
which  is  so  frequently  and  earnestly  insisted  on?  is 
it  happiness  or  is  it  virtue  ?  ^Tiich  of  these  is  the 
summum  l^onum,  the  chief  end,  of  man  I  Their  re- 
duction  to  unity  had  not  been  clearly  shown,  so  that 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives  had  to  be 
chosen.  The  Cyrenaics  chose  the  alternative  which 
placed  the  good  or  chief  end  of  man  in  happinesa 
The  Cynics  chose  the  alteruatlve  which  placed  the 
good  or  chief  end  of  mau  in  virtue,  I  believe  that 
the  Socnitic  philosopliy  contained,  ad  I  have  said,  a 
principle  by  which  these  twoj  happiness  and  virtue, 
were  conciliated  and  made  one;  but  this  principle 
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virtue  and  duty  more  prominently  into  the  fore- 
ground as  the  proper  topics  of  ethical  investigation, 
still  I  believe  that  these  latter  can  receive  an  ade- 
quate and  intelligible  explanation  only  when  con- 
sidered in  subordination  to  the  more  comprehen- 
sive discu^ssion  which  has  happiness  for  its  theme. 
Schemes  of  morality  may  err  in  two  ways — either 
by  representing  duty  and  virtue  as  ultimate  ends,  to 
the  exclusion  of  happiness,  or  by  representing  happi- 
ness as  the  ultimate  end,  to  the  exclusion  of  duty  and 
virtue.  In  either  case  we  obtain  a  system  which  is 
incomplete,  one  which  is  neither  sound  in  itself,  nor 
likely  to  meet  with  any  general  acceptance.  Pure 
Eudaimonism,  which  teaches  that  happiness  is  all  in 
all,  however  acceptable  it  may  be  practicaUy,  is  a 
doctrine  which  cannot  be  theoreticaUy  approved  of; 
while  Asceticism,  which  contends  for  the  abnegation 
of  happiness  in  the  pursuit  of  duty  and  virtue,  is  a 
scheme  which  will  never  enlist  many  practical  ad- 
herents, however  numerous  its  theoretical  advocates 
may  be.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  the  errors  inci- 
dent to  either  extreme,  and  of  effecting  a  rational 
compromise,  is  by  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  human  happiness,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  relation  in  which  it  stands  towards  con- 
science and  virtue  and  duty ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
to  this  question  that  we  now  deliberately  address 
ourselves. 

4  The  inquiry  concerning  happiness  resolves  it- 
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self  into  tv?o  questions — Firat,  Is  bappinesa  the  i 
end  of  man  ?  and,  scmndltf.  Ought  bappmes^  to  be  ibe 
chief  end  of  man  T  The  one  of  tiiese  qn^stions  m  • 
qu^tion  of  fact.  Is  the  &ct  so  f  The  oth^r  of  tbaa 
is  a  question  of  propriety,  Ought  the  fact  to  be  so  f 
Although  our  answers  to  the^e  questions  may  bM- 
mati^ly  eoLncide,  and  we  ma^^  find  that  what  is;  k 
what  ought  to  be — in  other  words,  tliat  bappiti^s 
both  is  and  ought  to  be  tlie  chief  end  of  man — it 
tnay  still  be  well  to  keep  the  two  qnmtions  at^pamte 
at  the  oulaet,  aud  to  treat  of  each  in  sacaesaJon. 


>  finiiidn  ^ 


5.  The  philosophy  of  the  Cyienaic  school,  i 
by  Aristippus,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  thut  hup- 
piness  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  good,  the  supreme  gt>cid, 
or  chief  end  of  man  j  and  this  assumption,  i=o  far  fn>m 
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which  is  in  a  constant  course  of  evolution  from  the 
beginning  until  the  end  of  time,  the  epic  which  is 
daily  poured  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  whole  human 
race,  sometimes  in  rejoicing  paeans,  but  oftener  amid 
woeful  lamentation,  tears,  and  disappointed  hopes — 
what  is  it  but  Paradise  sought  for? 

6.  Hence  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  minds 
of  all  men,  whether  rude  or  civilised,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times,  to  accept  this  fact  as  they  found 
it ;  to  set  forth  happiness  as  the  efu/mmwm  bontim, 
the  supreme  good,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  human  en- 
deavour, the  magnet  whose  power  of  attraction  no 
human  being  could  successfully  resist.  The  gene- 
ral tendency  of  opinion,  I  say,  has  been  to  acknow- 
ledge the  universal  dominion  exercised  over  man  by 
the  desire  of  happiness,  and  to  accept  this  principle 
as  his  supreme  rule  of  action,  and  as  the  basis  of  all 
ethical  disquisition,  whether  practical  or  theoretical 
To  have  denied  that  happiness  was  man's  chief  good 
and  his  ultimate  aim,  would  have  appeared  to  be  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  truth,  and  setting  nature  herself  at 
defiance. 

7.  But  although  philosophers,  as  well  as  mankind 
at  large,  have  generally  agreed  that  happiness  is  the 
greatest  good,  or  the  chief  end  of  man,  philosophers 
have  differed  as  to  what  happiness  itself  is — as  to 
what  it  consists  in.  By  an  easy  transition,  some 
people  come  to  regard  happiness  as  convertible  with 
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8elf*mdiilgieiice,  or  bs  centring  in  mere  sengnal  plea- 
sure. This  was  the  most  palpable,  most  vivid,  mi 
most  intelligible  sort  of  happiness  with  which  they 
were  acquainted  ;  while  physical  pain,  on  the  other 
hmid,  was  the  only  misety  which  they  could  readily 
understand  :  and  accordiagly,  in  the  early  and  rude 
periods  of  society,  sensational  pleasures  wete  eagerly 
pursued,  as  the  only  true  and  distinct  constituents 
of  happiness,  while  sensational  pains  were  carefully 
avoided^  as  the  only  true  and  distinct  oonstitnenta  of 
misery ;  and  these  are  regarded  as  the  true  ekmenta 
of  happiness  or  of  misery.  Of  course,  instanees 
would  occur,  even  during  such  times,  in  which  indi* 
viduals,  and  even  multitudes,  would  encounter  dan- 
ger and  death  under  the  excitement  of  some  strong 
passion.      But  I  speak  of  man  in  his  ordinary  state. 
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opinions  to  greater  clearness  and  precision,  and  con- 
ceiving happiness  in  its  most  obvious  and  palpable 
and  intelligible  form,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
viewed  by  the  vulgar,  advocated  a  system  of  hedon- 
ism, as  it  has  been  called,  from  the  Greek  word  fidcv^^ 
in  which  mere  sensual  pleasure  is  set  forth  as  the 
great  good  and  ultimate  end  of  man. 

9.  It  is  evident  that  the  sensational  ethics  of  Aris- 
tippus  had  their  roots  in  the  sensational  psychology, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken  at  sufficient  length 
in  expounding  the  opinions  of  the  Sophists.  They 
arose,  not  out  of  the  comprehensive  and  profound 
ym^i  ^aurhf  of  Socrates,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery that  the  true  nature  and  essence  of  man 
was  thought,  but  out  of  the  superficial  and  contract- 
ed ym^t  <navr6f  of  the  Sophists,  which  had  issued 
in  the  conclusion  that  sensation  was  the  staple  and 
the  essence  of  humanity.  If  sensation  be  the  true 
and  proper  nature  of  man,  the  pursuit  of  sensational 
enjoyment  must  be  his  true  and  proper  duty,  and  in 
attaining  sensational  enjoyment  he  must  attain  his 
true  and  proper  end.  If  sensation  be  man's  true  na- 
ture, the  pleasures  of  sensation  must  be  man's  tnie 
good.  The  ethics  of  Aristippus  are  thus  in  perfect 
logical  consistency  with  the  psychology  on  which 
they  were  foimded.  The  only  way  in  which  such 
ethics  can  be  overruled,  is  by  combating  the  psycho- 
logy which  is  their  groimdwork ;  in  other  words, 
their  refutation  must  be  founded  on  the  proof  that 
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the  true  nature  of  man  does  not  centre  in  sensation, 
but  in  something  very  diflferent ;  namely,  in  the  free 
and  self-originated  activity  of  thought.  But  this  part 
of  the  Socratic  philosophy  Aristippus  had  overlooked 
or  misunderstood. 

10.  But  although  Aristippus  represented  pleasure 
as  the  chief  end  of  man,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
he  broached  his  system,  or  advocated  this  doctrine  of 
hedonism,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  man's  desires, 
or  of  stimulating  him  to  the  pursuit  of  mere  sensual 
indulgences.  That,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  been 
a  very  imnecessary  task,  a  work  of  supererogation. 
He  must  have  held  that  man  required  no  philosophy 
to  urge  him  forward  in  the  path  along  which  he  was 
already  so  vehemently  propelled  by  his  nature.  But 
although  man  requires  no  stimulus  to  urge  him  for- 
ward in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  he  may  require,  and 
he  does  require,  a  monitor  to  direct  him  in  the  pur- 
suit, and  even  at  times  to  hold  him  back ;  and  this 
monitor  appears  in  the  moral  philosophy  of  Aristip- 
pus. It  is  true  that  the  hedonism  which  he  incul- 
cates chimes  in  with  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, in  so  far  as  it  holds  that  sensational  enjoy- 
ment is  the  chief  end  of  man :  it  admits  that,  by  the 
very  law  of  life,  pleasure  is  to  be  pursued,  that  pain 
is  to  be  shunned  ;  but  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  sen- 
timents of  mankind  in  this  respect,  that  while  they 
would  impose  no  restraint  on  our  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
or  in  our  avoidance  of  pain,  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
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tippus  teaches  that  these  are  to  be  pursued  and  shun- 
ned only  under  certain  restraints ;  that  is,  only  on 
the  terms  which  prudence  dictates.  The  philosophic 
position  of  Aristippus  was  this :  he  accepted  as  an 
undeniable  truth  the  fact  that  pleasure  was  fixed  by 
nature  as  man's  ultimate  aim ;  but  seeing  that  this 
end  would  be  defeated  by  reckless  and  inordinate 
indulgence,  it  exhorted  to  moderation  and  self-re- 
straint ;  exhortations  which  were  much  needed,  inas- 
much as  nature,  although  she  speaks  to  man  in  very 
distinct  and  decided  terms  when  she  summons  him 
to  enjoyment,  delivers  herself  in  terms  by  no  means 
so  articulate  when  she  warns  him  to  refrain. 

11.  The  class  of  systems  to  which  the  hedonism  of 
Aristippus  belongs  have  existed  during  every  period, 
the  earliest  as  well  as  the  lat^t,  in  the  history  of  ethi- 
cal philosophy.  They  are  known  under  the  names  of 
Hedonism,  or  the  philosophy  of  pleasure,  from  i^itj ; 
of  Epicureanism,  or  the  philosophy  of  ease  and  en- 
joyment, from  Epicurus,  its  founder;  of  Eudaimon- 
ism,  or  the  philosophy  of  happiness,  from  tudaifio^ia ; 
and  in  modem  times  they  pass  generally  under  the 
name  of  Utilitarianism.  All  these  schemes,  in  what- 
ever minor  respects  they  may  differ,  agree  in  this 
respect,  that  they  accept  as  a  fact  not  to  be  gain- 
said the  truth  that  the  summum  honv/m,  the  supreme 
good  for  man,  is  his  own  felicity ;  and  that  this  feli- 
city is  for  the  most  part,  or  principally,  of  a  sensa- 
tional character.    The  systems  thus  characterised 
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stand,  as  you  are  aware,  in  no  very'  good  repute; 
th^y  are  tisually  represented  as  inimical  to  virtue^ 
preacliing  maxims  of  immor^ty^  as  incnlcatiBg  a  life 
of  eujayment  and  self-indolgencej  but  it  is  truer  to 
say  of  them  that  the  scope  and  tendency  of  their  ex- 
liortationA  ratlier  is  to  impose  a  check  on  the  vehe- 
mence of  man's  passiong,  to  curb  Ms  appetites,  and  to 
set  limits  to  his  irregular  inclinations.  Even  the 
lowest  of  these  systems,  even  mere  hedonism,  goes  as 
far  as  tliis :  it  does  not  inculcate  the  pursidt  of  plea- 
^iirv ;  it  assumes  that  that  requires  no  teaching,  hav- 
ing 1>wn  already  sufficiently  taught  by  nature ;  hut 
it  holds  that,  in  connection  with  this  pursuit,  there  is 
soinetliing  which  does  require  to  he  taught,  some- 
thing in  respect  to  which  nature  affords  us  no  lessons; 
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of  mankind,  we  may  surely  believe  that  something 
was  thereby  reclaimed  to  the  moral  world  from  the 
waste  regions  of  rude  and  imdisciplined  nature. 

12.  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  the 
moral  philosophy  of  the  Cynics.  If  it  was  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Cyrenaic  school  to  push  to  an  extreme 
the  doctrine  that  man's  good  or  happiness  consisted 
in  his  attainment  of  mere  sensational  enjoyment,  so 
the  tendency  of  the  Cynics  was  to  go  into  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  to  maintain  that  man's  good  or 
happiness  consisted  in  his  freedom  fh)m  pleasures  of 
sensation.  The  Cyrenaics  inculcated,  as  man's  chief 
good,  an  indulgence,  in  so  far  as  prudence  permitted, 
in  sensual  gratifications;  the  Cynics,  on  the  other 
hand,  inculcated,  as  man's  chief  good,  an  abnegation, 
in  so  far  as  nature  allowed,  of  edl  such  gratifications. 
These  counter-opinions  came  out  more  fully  after- 
wards in  the  systems  of  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after. Meanwhile,  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  precursors  of  these  later  and  more  celebrated 
sects  were  the  Cyrenaics  and  the  Cynics. 

13.  The  Cynical  philosophy,  of  which  Antisthenes 
is  regarded  as  the  founder,  contended  that  man's  true 
good  was  virtue,  and  not  pleasure ;  and  that  virtue 
consisted  in  a  freedom  from  all  sensational  indul- 
gences. This  freedom,  too,  might  be  said  to  be  man's 
true  happiness.  Not  pleasure,  but  the  negation  and  re- 
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jeetion  of  pleasure,  was  the  ultimate  good,  the  ckief 
end  of  man.  Tliis  plxilosophy  taught  that  man's 
wtmts  and  desires  should  be  reduced  to  the  smdlest 
possible  amount;  that  aU  sensational  eujoymeats 
must  be  as  much  as  possible  forsworn,  as  being  of 
an  enslaving  tendenc}^  and  as  at  variance  with  the 
true  nature  of  man. 

14  I  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  this  doctrine 
obviously  has  its  root^  in  the  Socratic  psychologji 
which  I  formerly  endeavoured  to  expound  to  you; 
in  the  doctrine,  namely,  that  thought,  and  not  sensa- 
tion,  is  tliat  which  constitutes  the  true  nature  of  man; 
that  tliought,  the  opposite  of  sense,  is  itself  an  act 
in  which  man  frees  himself  from  sensation,  appetite, 
and  desire 
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tising  it  in  a  fonn  too  abstract  for  human  nature  to 
endure ;  for  in  a  right  and  complete  ethical  system 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  unessential  as  well 
as  for  the  essential  elements  of  human  nature ;  the 
sensational  no  less  than  the  higher  and  antagonist 
elements  of  his  being  must  be  taken  into  account 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  lower  principles 
should  not  be  allowed  to  predominate :  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  possible  that  they  should  be  altogether 
extirpated  or  suppressed.  Such  extirpation  or  sup- 
pression was  what  the  Cynical  philosophy  inciilcated, 
and  therefore  it  erred  in  being  abstract  and  extreme ; 
and  in  being  abstract  and  extreme  it  became  partial 
and  one-sided ;  in  a  word,  it  became  a  form  of  im- 
perfect Socraticism. 

15.  The  founder  of  the  Megaric  sect  was  Euclid, 
a  philosopher  whom  you  must  not  confound  with 
the  mathematician  of  that  name.  On  the  death  of 
Socrates,  in  the  year  399  B.C.,  Euclid  retired  to  his 
birthplace,  Megara,  a  town  distant  about  twenty-six 
miles  from  Athens ;  and  here  he  established  the  Me- 
garic school  of  philosophy.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  this  school  was,  that  it  set  forth  "the  good  "  as  the 
main  category,  the  leading  universal  in  all  things. 
Whatever  was  real  was  good.  The  Megaric  philoso- 
phers derived  their  doctrines  from  the  Eleatics  no  less 
than  from  Socrates.  What  the  Eleatics  called  Being, 
that,  namely,  which  must  be  thought  of  in  all  that  is 
thought,  the  Megarics  called  the  good.  Everything  is 
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good  in  SO  far  as  it  is.  Evil  is  mere  defect^  want,  or 
privation.  E\il  is  a  mere  negation ;  the  good  alone 
is  positivo.  Whatever  truly  exists,  or  is  thought  of 
as  truly  existing,  must  exist  as  good,  and  must  he 
thought  of  as  good.  The  good,  then,  is  the  comnioa 
quahty,  the  element  of  agreement  in  all  things  which 
exist  I  it  is  the  supreme  category  of  the  universe. 
The  Megaric  scliooi  was  likewise  famous  for  the  logi- 
cal puzzles  with  wliich  it  perplexed  itself  and  its 
neighbours.  One  of  these  was  called  the  Sorites,  or 
the  lieap.  Is  one  grain  of  corn  a  he-ap  ?  it  is  asked. 
No,  Are  two  grains  ?  Ko,  Three  grains  ?  No,  And 
so  OD,  imtil  the  person  interrogated  either  says  now 
there  is  a  heap,  in  which  case  one  grain  will  have 
made  the  diflereuce  between  a  heap  and  no  heap» 
wliieh  seems  to  be  absurd ;  or  else  he  w^ill  say  that  no 
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and  close  by  it  there  stood  a  gjdlows.  The  condition 
on  which  people  were  allowed  to  cross  the  bridge  was, 
that  they  should  speak  the  truth  in  regard  to  whither 
they  were  going.  If  they  lied,  they  were  to  be  tied 
up  to  the  gibbet.  Now  on  one  occasion  a  traveller 
came  to  the  bridge,  and  on  being  asked  whither  he 
was  going,  he  replied  that  he  was  going  to  be  hanged 
on  that  gallows.  This  answer  threw  the  toll-keepers 
into  great  perplexity.  For  supposing  that  they  hanged 
the  man,  in  that  case  he  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  it 
was  their  duty  to  have  let  him  pass.  But  again,  sup- 
posing that  they  let  him  pass,  in  that  case  he  had 
told  a  lie,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  have  hanged  him. 
In  these  perplexing  circumstances  they  appealed  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  governor  Sancho,  and  he  pro- 
nounced the  judicious  verdict,  that  in  so  doubtful 
and  difficult  a  case  it  was  better  to  lean  to  the  side 
of  mercy,  and  allow  the  traveller  to  go  free,  even  at 
the  expense  of  logical  consistency. 

17.  To  say  a  word  in  conclusion,  and  by  way  of 
summing  up  these  three  systems.  I  remarked  at  the 
outset  that  Socrates  had  left  the  conception  of  the 
good  very  vague  and  indeterminate.  He  had  strong 
\itilitarian,  even  eudaimonistic,  tendencies.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  he  strove  to  promulgate  a  pro- 
founder  morality  than  that  of  mere  utility  or  eudai- 
monism.  He  wavered,  however,  between  the  two ; 
at  one  time  he  appears  as  a  mere  utilitarian,  who 
makes  happiness  all  in  all ;  at  anothex  tinvft\k!^  m^xiXr 
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caks  a  higlier  morality,  the  aim  of  which  is  rather 
the*  perfection  than  the  happiness  of  our  nature. 
Hence  two  patlis  of  moral  inquii)"  were  opened  up  to 
his  disciples.  Tlie  CjTenaics^  led  hy  Aristippus.  en- 
tered on  the  one  of  these  paths,  and  proclaimed  hap- 
piness, ill  the  sense  of  mere  pleasure,  as  ihesummum 
bofium,  or  ultimate  good,  for  man  ;  whOe  the  Cynics, 
led  by  Autisthenes,  niaintained  that  \irtue,  or  the 
perfecting  of  his  nature,  was  man  s  true  end,  and  that 
this  end  was  to  he  attained  only  by  repressing  his 
desires  and  curtailing  his  wants  within  the  smallest 
possible  limits.  The  Megarics,  again,  left  the  Socra- 
tic  conception  of  the  good  in  its  original  indetenni- 
nation ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  only  explanation  of  it 
which  tlicy  suggested  was,  that  the  good  in  itself  and 
" "  were   identical — a  proTx^sitirtn 
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attitude  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  is  happi- 
ness or  virtue  the  summum  bonum,  the  great  end,  of 
man.  No  particular  blame  attaches  to  Socrates  on 
this  score,  for  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
in  no  ethical  work  whatsoever  is  any  satisfactory 
and  conclusive  answer  to  be  found  to  this  question, 
no  answer  which  settles  the  problem  on  scientific 
principles.  In  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  to 
make,  I  shall  perhaps  be  no  more  successful  than 
others  have  been  before  me.  I  shall  not  indeed  at- 
tempt a  complete  solution  of  the  question ;  I  shall 
merely  indicate  the  direction  in  which  I  think  the 
solution  is  to  be  found. 

19.  The  question,  then,  is  this :  Is  happiness  or  util- 
ity, or  wellbeing  of  one  kind  or  another,  the  great  and 
sole  end  of  man — the  goal  at  which  all  his  efforts 
point,  and  towards  which  they  tend  ?  or  is  something 
else,  something  different  from  happiness,  the  proper 
end  and  object  of  his  pursuit  ?  This  is  the  question 
which  still  divides  and  perplexes  the  philosophical 
world,  as  it  perplexed  them  in  the  days  of  Socrates. 
On  the  side  of  utility,  as  its  strongest  champion, 
stands  Mr  J.  S.  Mill;  on  the  other  side  stands 
Dr  Whewell,  who  contends  for  the  right  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  useful,  and  who  holds  that  a 
man  must  aim  at  doing  right,  however  disastrous  the 
consequences  may  be  to  himself  and  to  the  world. 
This,  I  say,  is  the  great  moral  question  of  the  day.  I 
put  aside  at  present  the  theory  of  the  aelfiaVv  Tdotal^Xa, 
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who  inamtain  tlmt  a  man's  own  p^rsoua]  happuie 
is  what  he  always  aims  at  I  enlarge  the  qufestion. 
aod  take  it  up  as  the  most  enlightened  utilit^i&os 
state  it ;  and  I  ask,  Is  the  happiness  of  ourseica  mid 
athtrs  the  proper  end  of  qut  exertions,  or  is  ecmie- 
thing  different  from  this  the  proper  end  of  our  eJteT- 
tions  ?  That,  I  again  m}%  is  the  fiuestion,  and  it 
divides  moral  philosophers  into  two  opposite  e&fnps. 


20*  As  preliminary  to  the  settlement  of  this  ques^ 
tion,  I  remark  that  man  may  be  \iewed  in  two  dif- 
ferent characters— ;;frst,  m  man  simply;  and,#e^niDy, 
a^  man  susceptible  of  pleasiire  and  pain,  enjoyment 
and  suffering,  happiness  and  miseiy,  Now,  I  oon- 
ceive  that  one  scheme  of  morality  will  be  applicabk 
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to  be  a  man ;  he  does  not  become  an  animal  Man, 
then,  considered  as  man  simply,  is  man  endowed 
with  thought,  reason,  self-consciousnesa  These  can- 
not be  disunited,  for  these  are  his  very  essence. 
Such  is  the  character  and  constitution  of  man,  con- 
sidered as  man  simply.  Secondly,  of  man  considered 
as  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  This  point 
requires  no  explanation.  Pleasure  and  pain,  I  may 
merely  say,  are  not  essential  to  man,  as  thought, 
and  intelligence  and  self- consciousness  are.  Man 
can  be  man  without  them.  You  can  readily  under- 
stand that  happiness  and  misery  are  something  which 
are  superinduced  upon  man;  at  least,  are  not  so 
intimately  his  as  those  other  qualities  which  have 
been  specified,  viz.,  thought,  reason,  and  self-con- 
sciousness. 

21.  We  have  now  to  ask.  What  kind  of  moral 
scheme  will  be  applicable  to  man,  considered  simply 
as  man  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  scheme  of  morals 
which  will  suit  him  will  be  such  as  the  anti-Utilita- 
rians contend  for.  Happiness  cannot  be  his  summum 
honum,  nor  can  misery  be  his  summum  malum,  for, 
considered  as  man  simply,  he  has  no  sense  either 
of  happiness  or  of  misery.  Something  else,  therefore, 
must  be  his  chief  good  and  his  chief  evil ;  something 
different  from  happiness  must  be  what  he  pursues ; 
something  different  from  misery  must  be  what  he 
shuns.  What  must  these  be  ?  They  can  be  no  other 
than  the  maintenance  or  the  perfection  of  his  being 
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Oil  the  one  hand,  and  its  impairment  or  imperfectioE 
on  the  other  hand.  The  obligatory  law,  the  duty 
which  hinds  him,  will  he  to  do  ever)^thing  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  his  power  of  thought,  of  reason,  of 
self-consc'iousness,  and  to  avoid  everj'thing  by  which 
these  may  be  weakened  or  overpowered.  In  short, 
his  morality  will  consist  in  his  doing  all  that  he  can 
to  maintain  and  preserve  and  strengthen  himself  aa 
a  man  simply — that  is,  as  a  rational  and  thinking 
being— and  in  Ms  avoiding  all  that  may  imperil  his 
rational  existence,  ^He  will  maintain  himself  as  a 
moml  being  in  maintaining  himself  as  an  intelligent 
and  self-conscious  being;  and  if  we  suppose,  as  we 
very  well  may,  that  virtue  consists  in  the  perfecting 
of  our  nature,  the  end  of  this  being  will  be  virtue, 
and  tlierti  will  he  no  happiness,  none,  at  least,  dif- 
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man  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  happiness 
and  the  reverse.  We  have  now  to  ask  what  is  the 
moral  scheme  applicable  to  man  in  this  more  com- 
plicated state.  A  new  element  has  been  introduced 
into  his  condition ;  that,  namely,  of  happiness  and 
misery,  and  the  moral  code  by  which  he  is  to  be 
directed  must  be  accommodated  so  as  to  suit  and 
take  into  account  this  new  element.  The  modifica- 
tion or  addition  which  the  moral  code  must  receive 
will  be  imderstood  if  we  consider  the  nature  of 
happiness  or  pleasure,  and  the  nature  of  misery  or 
pain.  The  former  of  these  has  attractions  almost  ir- 
resistible ;  the  latter  has  a  power  of  repulsion  which 
naturally  drives  us  back  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  recoil.  Here  then  we  have  something  which  sets 
itself  up  as  a  new  summum  bonum  and  as  a  new 
summum  malum,  as  a  mmmtt/m  bonum  and  mmmum 
malum  different  from  those  which  attracted  and  re- 
pelled man  considered  simply  as  man.  Then  the 
proper  end  of  man's  pursuit  was  the  perfection  of 
his  rational  existence.  Now,  the  proper  end  of  man's 
pursuit  seems  to  be,  indeed  I  may  say  is,  something 
different  from  this  ;  it  is  happiness,  the  happiness  of 
himseK  and  others ;  in  a  word,  his  conduct  is  now 
tested  by  its  utility,  that  is,  by  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote or  to  obstruct  the  interests  and  wellbeing  of 
himself  and  of  mankind. 

23.  It  now  then  appears  as  if  we  had  two  chief 
ends  set  up  as  the  proper  objects  of  human  ^\«sv»!t, 
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Tlie  one  end  comes  before  us  when  we  put  bappmess 
iiDtf  miser)^  aside,  and  look  at  man  simply  as  man. 
In  thia  case  the  proper  end  of  all  his  actions  and 
aspirations  wiU  be  to  maintain  and  strengthen  his 
true  being ;  that  is  to  say,  his  rational  natum  The 
other  end  comes  before  us  when  we  take  happiness 
and  niisi^r}^  into  accountj  and  view  man  as  suscepti- 
ble of  these  qualities.  In  this  case,  the  proper  end 
and  aim  of  man's  existence  will  be  the  attainment 
and  the  diffusion  of  happiness.  Both  should  be 
treated  and  adjusted  in  a  complete  system  of  moral 
pbilosopliy. 


24.  Xow,  it  may  often  happen  that  there  will  be 
no  discrepancy  between  these  two  ends.  We  may 
admit  that  they  are  usually  in  harmony  with  one 
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piness  be  his  own  or  that  of  others ;  and  I  give  this 
answer  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  of  more  importance 
that  man  should  be  a  man,  truly  a  man,  than  that 
he  should  be  a  happy  man.  To  be  happy,  we  must 
first  of  all  be  men,  and  to  be  men  we  must  first  of 
all  be  rational  Whatever,  therefore,  strikes  at  the 
root  of  reason  or  thought  is  to  be  avoided,  however 
much  it  may  promote  our  happiness,  for  our  reason 
is  our  existence.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  what- 
ever strikes  at  the  root  of  our  happiness  is  to  be 
avoided,  however  much  it  may  promote  our  rational 
perfection,  for  our  happiness  is  not  our  existenca 
On  these  grounds  I  conceive  that  when  the  two  ends 
come  into  conflict,  the  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
that  end  which  is  regarded  by  man  considered  as 
man  simply ;  for  this  end,  its  preservation  and  at- 
tainment, is  his  very  essence  and  existence:  and  that 
the  preferei^ce  is  not  to  be  given  to  that  end  which 
is  set  in  view  before  man  considered  as  susceptible 
of  happiness  and  miseiy,  for  in  this  end  his  essence 
and  his  existence  do  not  centre,  happiness  and 
misery  being  merely  accessories  to  human  nature, 
and  not  human  nature  itself 

25.  In  the  latter  part  of  yesterday's  lecture  I  was 
led  into  a  discussion  of  a  somewhat  digressive  char- 
acter. It  arose  out  of  the  ambiguity  in  which 
Socrates  had  left  the  conception  of  the  good,  mean- 
ing by  that  word  the  great  and  proper  object  of  all 
human  pursuit    Is  happiness  the  cbiei  eudi  oi  TK\asiX 
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Is  this  the  object  which  he  is  designed  tmremittingly 
to  pursue  on  his  own  aceotmt,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
hLs  abilitj  to  diffuse  on  account  of  others  ?  Or  is 
Tirtne  his  chief  end  ?  Is  the  right  as  distinct  from 
the  nseful,  the  just  as  'distinct  from  the  expedient, 
the  object  which  it  is  his  duty  to  strive  after  1 
Socrates  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  any  ven' 
explicit  answer  to  this  question ;  and  hence  he  has 
not  settled  definitely  %vhat  the  good  for  man  is,  inas- 
niucli  as  he  hm  not  declared  categorically  whether  it 
is  Jiappiness  or  virtue.  From  the  spirit  of  the  Socm- 
tic  teaching  we  may  infer  that  he  regarded  virtue  as 
the  supreme  good ;  but  the  scientific  grounds  on 
which  he  rested  this  conclusion  are  not  apparent. 
Xor  are  tliey  apparent  in  the  writings  of  any  subse- 
nicnt  moralists.     Many  moralists  have  declared  that 
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monists  define  the  good  as  centring  in  happiness.  To 
act  aright  ia  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  will  promote 
either  our  own  happiness  or  the  happiness  of  those 
around  us,  or  the  happiness  of  the  world  at  larga 
Whatever  conduct  has  this  effect  is  right  conduct ; 
whatever  conduct  has  a  contrary  eflTect  is  wrong  con- 
duct. In  answer,  then,  to  the  question,  Why  must  I 
do  what  18  right  ?  the  utilitarian  answer  is.  Because 
by  so  doing  you  will  contribute  something  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  world.  It  is  your  duty  to  act  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  in  the  way  which  we  call  right,  because 
by  acting  in  this  way  you  will  promote  the  happiness 
of  yourself  and  others,  and  will  thus  attain  the  end 
which  all  human  beings  are  bom  to  strive  after.  Here, 
also,  we  have  a  categorical  answer  to  the  question. 
What  is  the  summum  bonum,  the  chief  end  of  man? 
The  utilitarians  declare  that  happiness  is  the  good. 

27.  This  theory  of  the  good  which  makes  it  con- 
vertible with  happiness  seems  to  labour  under  a 
defect  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  which  we  charged 
against  the  anti-ntilitarian  scheme.  There  we  were 
disposed  to  accept  the  conclusion,  but  to  find  fault 
with  the  premises  as  insufficient  or  null.  Here  we 
are  indisposed  to  embrace  the  conclusion,  although 
the  premises  seem  reasonable  and  strong.  That  a 
particular  action  should  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
myself  or  others  seems  a  very  sufficient  reason  why 
it  should  be  performed.  The  advantage  expected  to 
arise  from  it  seems  to  make  the  performance  of  it  a 
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duty.  That  is  an  intelligible  position,  more  so  Uian 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  anti-utilitarians.  We 
feel  nevertheless  that  there  is  gomething  defectiTe  in 
the  scheme  which  sets  aside  virtue  as  the  good,  and 
enthrouPB  happiness  in  its  place.  So  far  b&  we  can 
see,  there  is  a  flaw  aomewhere  in  the  system  of  the 
utilitarians,  and  also  in  the  system  of  their  opponents. 
We  are  not  willing  to  throw  virtue  overbcmrd,  and 
join  the  utilitarians  in  setting  up  happiness  alone  as 
the  supreme  good  for  man  \  nor  are  we  willing  to 
join  their  opponents  in  throwing  happiness  overboard, 
and  in  setting  up  virtue  alone  as  the  ultimate  object 
of  his  pursuit  We  must  try  whether  we  cannot  fall 
on  some  method  by  which  the  two,  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, may  be  conciliated,  conciliated  on  scientilic 
grounds. 
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other  words,  that  the  good  or  ultimate  end  would  be 
different  in  the  case  of  man  simply,  firom  what  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  man  as  capable  of  happiness 
and  of  misery.  In  the  former  case,  it  would  be  the 
preserving  and  the  perfecting  of  his  rational  nature ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  end  would,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
happiness  or  pleasure — ^that  is,  something  less  inti- 
mately connected  with  himself  than  the  perfection  of 
his  intelligent  nature.  I  also  stated,  that  these  two 
ends  might  frequently  coincide,  in  which  case  no 
collision  would  arise ;  but  they  also  might  come  into 
conflict,  and  when  this  happened,  I  stated  that  the 
end  called  happiness  must  be  sacrificed  in  favour  of 
the  other  end,  which  we  may  very  well  call  virtue. 
I  also  gave  you  my  reason  for  this  conclusion,  and  it 
is  one  which,  though  then  briefly  stated,  appears  to 
me  to  be  more  scientific,  logical,  or  reasonable  than 
any  which  I  have  yet  fallen  in  with.  Stated  again, 
very  shortly  and  simply,  the  reason  why  we  should 
sacrifice  our  happiness  to  our  virtue  is  this,  that  in 
sacrificing  happiness  to  virtue  we  do  not  cease  to  be 
men,  we  only  cease  to  be  happy  men;  but  in  sacri- 
ficing virtue  to  happiness,  we  do  cease  to  be  men, 
because  virtue  is  the  preservation  and  perfecting  of 
our  rational  nature,  and  therefore  whatever  is  at 
variance  with  virtue  is  at  variance  with  the  preser- 
vation of  our  true  being,  and  is  pro  tanto  a  curtail- 
ment or  destruction  of  our  moral  and  intelligent  life. 

29.  Let  me  illustrate  this  subject  somewhait&ixyDket. 
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Suppose  that  a  man  haJ  no  pleasure  in  e&ting,  but 
that  tlie  food  he  took  merely  served  to  keep  him  in 
health  and  strength,  without  ministering  any  further 
than  this  to  his  enjoyment.  His  palate^  we  suppose, 
has  no  sense  of  taste.  His  food  keeps  him  alive  and 
in  vigour,  and  that  is  alL  He  has  no  relish,  neither 
has  he  any  repugnance,  to  any  kind  of  food :  all  is 
ec[ually  imlifferent.  Now,  in  so  far  as  eating  is  coo- 
cerued,  what  would  this  person's  end  or  object  or 
supreme  good  he  ?  It  would  be  to  keep  himself  in 
lift-,  and,  moreover,  in  bodily  soundness  and  activitj". 
That  would  be  his  proper  end  or  aim ;  and  what 
wDidd  his  duty  be  ?  Hia  duty  would  consist  in  eat- 
ing tlio3G  meats  which  conduced  most  effectually  to 
that  end,  and  to  eschew  the  viands  wMch  impaired 
his  [KAvers  of  life  and  di  mini  shed  his  aetivity  and 
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And  let  us  further  suppose  that  some  of  those  dishes 
wliich  minister  most  to  his  enjoyment  are  exceedingly 
prejudicial  to  his  health,  while  some  of  those  which 
are  rather  bitter  in  the  mouth  make  amends  for  their 
repulsiveness  by  filling  him  with  redundant  life, 
activity,  and  strength.  Now  he  is  in  a  condition 
analogous  to  the  position  of  man  considered  as  sus- 
ceptible of  happiness  and  misery.  But  let  us  ask 
what  change  in  the  end  at  which  he  aims,  and  what 
change  in  the  duty  which  guides  him  in  the  pursuit, 
are  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  this  altered  state  of 
things  ?  The  following  change,  I  apprehend,  is  very 
likely  to  ensue.  He  wiU  be  very  apt  to  set  up  the 
personal  pleasure  derived  from  eating  and  drinking 
as  his  end,  instead  of  the  old  end,  a  vigorous  and 
active  life :  and,  aiming  at  this  new  end,  he  will  be 
inclined  to  devour  those  meats  which  contribute 
most  to  his  enjoyment,  without  caring  how  injurious 
they  are  to  his  life  and  health,  while,  heedless  of  its 
sanitary  properties,  he  wiU  avoid  that  food  which 
offers  no  great  temptation  to  his  palate.  This  change 
in  the  end  wiU  be  very  apt  to  bring  along  with  it  a 
change  in  his  conception  of  duty.  Enjojrment  being 
now  fixed  as  his  end,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  suppose 
that  his  duty  must  consist  in  attaining  to  that  end  at 
all  hazards ;  and  thus  he  wiU  be  led,  as  I  said,  to 
indulge  his  gluttonous  propensities,  not  keeping  his 
eye  on  that  other  end,  his  health,  which  the  new 
object  of  Us  desire,  the  new  summum  bonum,  has 
thrown  into  the  shade. 
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31,  To  carry  on  the  illustration.  Here,  then,  we 
have  two  eada  soMeiting  this  individual,  the  old 
end,  Life,  health,  and  strength ;  and  the  new  end,  the 
enjoyment  arising  from  eating  and  drinking.  These 
two  ends  arc  also  frequently  incompatible  with  each 
other.  In  Ciises  wliere  enjoyment  is  pursued,  health 
nnist  frequently  be  sacrificed ;  while  health  agaia  is 
sometimes  to  be  purchased  only  by  the  relinquish- 
ment of  pleusure.  In  these  circumstatices,  the  ques* 
tion  is,  Whiuh  is  the  end  to  be  pursued?  Is  health  to 
be  postponed  to  enjoyment,  or  is  enjojTuent  to  be  post- 
poned to  health  ?  or  is  there  any  way  in  which  the 
two  ends  can  be  reconciled  ?  Three  answers  may  be 
returned  to  this  question.  Firsts  it  may  be  said  that 
health  is  to  be  postponed  to  enjoyment ;  that  enjoy- 
ment is  the  chief,  and  health  oidy  the  subordinate 
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attempted,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  the  science  of 
morals. 

32.  I  continue  the  illustration.  J  go  on  to  show 
you  what  the  rules  are  by  which  the  extrication 
just  referred  to  may  be  effected.  In  the  matter  of 
eating  and  drinking,  the  first  rule  is,  that  life  and 
health  and  strength  are  above  all  things  to  be  at- 
tended to.  These  are  the  paramount  considerations; 
for  these  are  in  fact  our  very  existence  as  physical 
beings.  This  rule  is  so  fundamental  and  elementary, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  precede  or  underlie  any  gas- 
tronomical  code,  any  code,  that  is,  that  maybe  formed 
on  the  subject  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  accom- 
panying pleasures.  This  rule  being  understood  and 
taken  for  granted,  the  next  rule  is,  that  every 
enjojonent  which  eating  and  drinking  can  procure 
may  be  freely  indulged  in,  so  far  as  they  do  not  vio- 
late the  aforesaid  rule.  I  am  considering  man  at 
present  as  a  purely  physical  being,  and  I  say  that, 
health  and  strength  being  taken  for  granted  as 
endowments  which  must  on  no  account  be  impaired, 
pleasure  may  very  well  be  set  up  ^  the  great  and 
chief  end  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  so  far  as 
duty  may  be  alluded  to  iiji  connection  with  so  insig- 
nificant a  matter,  we  may  say  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
get  all  the  enjoyment  that  we  can  out  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  table,  subject  to  the  restriction  referred 
to.  We  thus  perceive  that,  although  life  and  heftlth 
and  strength  must  never  be  violated  by  any  exa^^^ 
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in  eating  or  drinking,  it  ia  neverthelesa  quite  reason- 
aljlf  to  se^t  forth  enjoyment  as  the  end,  and  even  as 
tht?  cliiof  end,  wldcli  we  have  in  view  in  taking  food 
The  other  end^ — ^life,  namely,  and  healtli^ — ^having  been 
laid  down  as  an  end  to  be  taken  for  granted,  as  an 
end  whicli  must  be  attained  in  the  very  preservation 
uf  our  existence,  oui'  attention  will  now  be  very  pro- 
perly fixed  on  enjoyment  as  onr  great  and  uJtijiiate 
aim ;  it  ^-ill  be  onr  duty  to  apply  ourselves  to  the 
food  for  which  we  have  the  greatest  liking,  and  to 
^hun  that  for  which  we  have  the  greatest  loathing; 
subject,  I  again  say,  to  the  restriction  already  spoken 
of,  but  subject  to  no  other  limitation. 


33.  Still  to  continue  the  illustration.     We  see  that 
the  intlivicbial  whom  we  are  supposing  to  have  now 
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ends,  which  we  also  called  standards,  are  reconciled. 
In  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking,  health  permits 
enjoyment  to  put  herself  forward  as  the  ultimate  aim, 
provided  her  claims  be  not  compromised,  while  en- 
joyment finds  her  advantage  in  conciliating  health 
by  never  being  inordinate  in  her  excesses. 

34  The  application  of  this  somewhat  lengthened 
illustration  is  this,  that  just  as  the  preservation  of 
life  and  health,  and  the  attainment  of  enjoyment  in 
regard  to  our  body,  are  two  ends  quite  compatible 
with  each  other  in  the  humble  and  perhaps  rather 
ignoble  occupation  of  eating  and  drinking ;  so  the 
maintenance  of  our  rational  life,  and  of  the  health  of 
the  soul,  is  an  end  quite  consistent  with  that  other, 
and  generally  more  eagerly  pursued  end,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  happiness.  It  also  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  pursuit  of  what  we  regard  as  happiness 
is  not  consistent  with  the  rational  Ufe  and  health  of 
the  soul,  in  which  case  happiness  must  be  foregone 
in  favour  of  the  soid's  preservation,  just  as  in  analo- 
gous cases  pleasure  must  be  surrendered  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  health  of  the  body.  But  this  being 
understood,  it  being  understood  that  man,  in  the 
affections  which  he  harbours,  and  in  the  actions 
which  he  performs,  is  bound  not  to  do  violence  to 
his  true  and  rational  nature,  this  being  taken  for 
granted,  the  other  end,  his  own  happiness,  namely, 
and  that  of  others,  may  now  be  set  full  in  his  view 
as  the  proper  and  only  object  of  his  pursuit;  and  to 
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the  eager  pursuit  and  active  diffusion  of  thiB  happi- 
ness, he  may  be  exhorted  as  a  duty  which  cmmot  be 
too  abundantly  fulfilled. 


35.  We  thu3  see  that  a  complete  body  of  etlu<s 
should  embmce  two  codes,  two  systems  of  rules,  the 
one  of  which  we  may  call  the  fundamental  or  ante- 
cedent, or  under -ground  ethics^  as  underlying  the 
other;  and  the  other  of  which  we  may  call  the  upper 
or  subsequent,  or  above-ground  ethics,  as  resting  on, 
and  modified  by  the  former.  The  under-ground 
ethics  would  inculcate  on  man  the  necessity  of  being 
what  he  truly  is,  namely,  a  creature  of  reason  and 
of  thought ;  in  short,  the  necessity  of  being  a  man, 
and  of  preserving  to  himself  this  status.  Here  the 
end  is  virtue,  that  is,  the  life  and  health  of  the  soul, 
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from  being  the  ultimate  aim,  the  proper  object  of  our 
pursuit.  They  deal  with  the  one  half  of  morals  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  utilitarians  fall  into  the  opposite  error.  They 
deal  only  with  the  upper  or  above-ground  ethics; 
they  overlook  the  groundwork.  They  do  not  see 
that,  before  a  man  can  be  a  happy  man,  he  must 
first  of  all  be  a  man,  that  is,  a  rational  being.  In 
their  scheme  no  provision  is  made  for  his  being 
man,  but  only  for  his  being  happy.  Happiness, 
in  short,  is  laid  down  as  the  end  or  chief  good  of 
man,  without  any  guarantee  being  given  that  this 
position  holds  true  only  in  so  far  as  man's  rational 
and  fimdamental  nature  is  not  compromised  by  its 
acceptance.  Such  a  guarantee  is  provided  in  what 
we  have  called  the  under  or  fundamental  ethics  of 
his  condition. 


PLATO. 


L  We  now  enter  on  the  study  of  a  philosophy  whiclx 
haa  attracted  more  notice  and  excited  a  deeper  in- 
terest than  any  other  within  the  whole  compass  of 
antiquity ^ — I  mean  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  The 
best  way  to  attain  to  a  distinct  understanding  of  the 
general  scope  and  character  of  thiB,  and  indeed  of 
every  other  philasopliy,  is  by  attending  to  the  errors 
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So  that  the  system  against  which  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  was  directed,  presented  itself  in  a  twofold 
character :  it  was  a  vulgar  error,  an  inadvertency  in- 
cident to  our  natural  and  unreflective  thinking;  and 
it  was,  moreover,  an  error  supported  and  ratified  and 
reduced  to  system  by  the  exertions  of  the  Sophis- 
tical philosophers.  And  corresponding  to  the  two-  . 
fold  character  of  this  sensational  scheme,  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  had  a  twofold  aim :  it  had  to  correct 
sensationalism  considered  as  a  product  of  ordinary 
thinking,  as  the  creed  of  the  unreflective  mind ;  and 
also  considered  as  a  philosophical  and  systematised 
speculation.  Platonism,  therefore,  in  its  general 
character,  is  to  be  regarded  as  at  once  a  rectification 
of  the  inadvertencies  incident  to  natural  or  ordinary 
thinking,  and  of  the  abeiTations  into  which  the 
popular  philosophy  of  the  day  (the  system,  namely, 
of  the  Sophists)  had  run.  To  correct  these  inadver- 
tencies and  errors,  it  advocated  the  claims  of  thought 
against  those  of  sensation.  It  showed  how  impotent 
the  senses  are  without  the  aid  of  the  intellect.  It 
put  forward  its  great  theory  of  ideas  and  idealism  in 
opposition  to  the  current  theory  of  sensations  and 
sensationalism.  Such  was  the  general  character, 
botli  negative  and  positive,  both  combative  and  con- 
structive, of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  gathered 
from  the  general  consideration  of  the  system  of  doc- 
trine to  which  it  stood  opposed, 

2.  This  philosophy  has  exercised  a  'vexy  d^^^^  ^sA 
U 
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extensive  influence  on  the  thoughts  and  mteTests  of 
mankind,  more  so,  probably^  than  any  other,  either 
iu  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  Aristotle  is  the  only 
other  name  that  can  be  put  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Plato*  The  ascendancy  of  Ariistotle  may  for  some 
centuries  have  been  more  despotic,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  genius  of  Plato  has  from  first  to  last 
ruled  the  minds  of  thinking  men  with  a  more  li\ing 
and  penetrating  sway.  Not  to  speak  of  his  immedi- 
ate followers,  the  rise  of  Neo-platonism,  principally 
in  Alexandria^  in  the  centuries  immediately  snbse- 
qucnt  to  the  Christian  era,  attests  the  depth  and 
extent  of  Plato's  influence.  His  writings,  moreoveTp 
were  much  admired,  and  closely  studied  by  many  of 
the  eariy  Christian  fathers,  Justin  Mar^,  Clemens 
Alexandriniis,  Origen,  Eusebius>  and   St  Augustin, 
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losophy  in  vogue  consisted  of  portions  of  Aristotle 
(chiefly  his  logical  treatises),  served  up  in  crude 
Latin  translations.  At  this  time  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  had  died  out,  or  very  neaily  so, 
in  Europe,  and  was  not  recovered  until  the  downfall 
of  Constantinople,  which  was  captured  by  the  Turks 
in  1453.  This  event  had  a  most  auspicious  effect  on 
the  interests  of  learning  in  the  West.  The  downfall 
of  Constantinople  dispersed  over  Europe  a  multitude 
of  learned  men  who  possessed  Greek  MSS.,  and  who 
were  skilled  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The  study  of 
Greek  literature  began  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted 
in  Europe.  Plato  attracted  a  large  share  of  attention. 
This  happened  in  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era ; 
and  Italy  was  the  country  over  which  the  light  of 
the  renovated  learning  first  broke.  Here  Plato  was 
enthusiastically  studied.  Marsilius  Ficinus  trans- 
lated and  commented  on  his  works.  Under  the 
auspices  of  this  learned  Florentine,  Platonism  enjoyed 
a  second  revival.  The  enthusiasm  spread  to  other 
countries,  and  from  that  day  down  to  the  present  the 
authority  of  the  Platonic  writings  has  never  ceased  to 
influence  the  course  of  speculation,  and  to  tell  even 
on  the  general  literature  of  all  civilised  communities, 
although  it  has  operated  more  powerfully  and  been 
felt  more  vividly  at  one  time  than  it  has  at  another. 
During  the  eighteenth  century,  for  example,  the  in- 
fluence of  Plato  had  declined.  But  in  the  present 
age  the  close  study  of  his  writings  has  again  revived 
in  our  own  country,  in  France,  and  in  German-j. 
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3.  T!k^  pbilosox^hy  of  Plato  is  so  raultifariom  and 
unsystematic,  ttiat  it  would  be  difficult,  or  rather 
irapos^iljle,  to  Induce  its  contents  to  any  very  exact 
cla-'3sification.  It  may  be  sufficient  at  present  to 
luention  the  ordinar}^  scheme  which  divides  it  into 
the  three  braiiclies,  ethics,  physics,  and  dialectics. 
These  are  the  three  sciences  which  are  treated  of  in 
the  writings  of  Plato*  His  ethics  are  a  canying  out 
und  eiiforcemont  of  the  ethical  opinions  of  his  great 
master  Socrates,  Ilia  physics  are  for  the  most  part 
crude  and  fanciful,  although  marked  here  and  there 
by  very  profound  and  luminous  obsen*ationsu  The 
science  of  dialectic  is  supposed  to  belong  more  pecu* 
liarly  to  l*lato,  ami  his  philosophy  centres  in  it  more 
essentially  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  depart- 
ments ;  it  therefore  behoves  us  to  inquire  more  par- 
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philosophy  of  Plato.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  a  special  name  should  have  been  awarded  by 
their  expositor  to  the  science  which  treats  of  them. 
That  special  name  is  called  by  him  dialectic,  a  word 
which,  looking  to  its  derivation,  has  no  connection 
with  ideas,  but  which  is  derived  from  diakiynf^ou,  to 
discourse  or  discuss  in  the  way  of  dialogue;  so  that 
the  name  of  the  science  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  conversational  way  in  which  the  ideas 
were  discussed,  rather  than  by  anything  connected 
with  the  nature  of  the  ideas  themselves ;  or  the  word 
dialectic  may  signify  that  silent  dialogue  which  the 
mind  carries  on  within  itself  whenever  it  is  engaged 
in  meditation.  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
go  more  deeply  into  this  science  of  ideas.  Mean- 
while I  am  dealing  with  little  more  than  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Platonic  speculations. 

5.  I  may  here  mention  some  of  the  principal  Dia- 
logues which  deal  respectively  with  the  three  sciences, 
dialectic,  ethics,  and  physics.  Dialectic  shows  itself 
in  the  Meno,  the  ThesBtetus,  the  Sophista,  the  Par- 
menides,  the  Philebus,  the  Phsedrus,  the  Phsedo,  and 
the  Eepublic.  Ethics  are  treated  of  principally  in 
the  Philebus  and  the  Eepublic,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Euthyphro.  The  physics  are  contained  for 
the  most  part  in  the  Tiraseus.  From  this  enumera- 
tion you  will  perceive  that  ethics  and  dialectic  are 
sometimes  treated  of  in  the  same  Dialogue  The 
classification,  however,  is,  I  think,  suffiLCieriA'j  wtOM- 
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rat«  to  let  jou  know  generally  whieli  of  Plato's  Dia- 
logues are  dialedical,  which  ethual,&xid  which  pAyri- 
rfiL  I  have  mentioned  only  the  ptiBcipal  Bialognes 
on  tlie  three  branches  of  science, 

6,  Much  controversy  has  prevailed  in  regaid  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Platonic  writings*  Some  in- 
quirers, actuated  by  a  spirit  of  extreme  scepticispi, 
have  admitted  as  genuine  a  very  meagre  proportion 
of  his  Dialogues,  while  othei-s,  influenced  by  a  con- 
tmiy  ai>irit  of  extreme  credulity,  have  accepted  as 
his  everjihing  which  has  come  down  to  ti3  in  his 
name.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  while  several  of 
the  compositions  which  are  incorporated  with  all  the 
i^dttions  of  Plato*s  works  must  be  pronounced  spuri- 
ous, all  the  more  important  Dialogues  are  genuine^ 
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surpassed  in  beauty  and  in  depth  everything  which 
had  preceded  them  in  philosophy,  and  they  have  been 
followed  by  very  few  works  which  will  bear  any 
comparison  with  their  excellence.  In  the  Platonic 
writings  the  form  of  dialogue  was  used  probably  for 
the  first  time  as  the  vehicle  of  philosophical  thought, 
and  it  staited  at  once  into  perfection.  In  grace  and 
ease,  in  poetical  beauty  and  dramatic  spirit,  these 
Dialogues  have  never  been  equalled.  In  modem  times 
they  have  frequently  been  imitated ;  and  in  our  own 
country,  the  two  philosophers  who  have  imitated 
them  most  successfully,  although  they  fall  far  short 
of  their  great  original,  are  Berkeley  and  Shaftesbury. 

7.  The  dialectic  is  the  first  part  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  which  must  engage  our  attention.  Dia- 
lectic, as  I  have  said,  is  the  science  of  ideas.  We 
shall  therefore  have  to  inquire  and  ascertain  as 
clearly  as  we  can  what  ideas  are  in  the  Platonic 
sense  of  the  term.  This  is  an  inquiry  in  which,  from 
first  to  last,  much  labour  has  been  expended.  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  although  the  exertions  of  those  who 
have  explored  this  field  are  far  from  having  been 
fruitless,  much  research  and  reflection  are  still  re- 
quired in  order  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  ideas  in  a 
perfectly  distinct  Kght,  and  in  order  to  appreciate, 
at  its  true  value,  the  Platonic  theory  which  deals 
with  them.  But,  before  entering  on  this  research,  I 
shall  call  your  attention  to  a  fewpreliniinaries  which 
come  before  us  at  the  threshold. 
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8.  One  point  for  preliminary  coosideration  is  this : 
By  ideas,  two  things  may  be  meant  Ideas  may 
either  he  a  uame  for  thought  or  knowledge  in  its 
snuplest,  lowest,  easiestj  or  mo&t  elementar^^  form ;  in 
that  form  ia  which  know^ledge  is  possessed  by  all 
human  beings,  even  the  most  iminstmcied ;  or  ideas 
may  he  a  name  for  that  higher  and  more  complex 
kind  of  knowledge  called  science,  which  is  the  pos- 
session of  conii>amtively  few.  In  which  of  theso 
act'cptations^  then,  does  Plato  employ  the  term  ?  Do 
his  ideas  mean  knowledge  of  the  simplest  character, 
knowh*dge  whieh  no  man  can  oi>en  his  eyes  with- 
out receiving  ?  or  do  they  mean  knowledge  of  a 
loftier  order,  and  which  it  requires  some  exertion  to 
attain  to  ? 
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10.  This  explanation  of  the  Platonic  ideas,  though 
not  positively  falsie,  is  exceedingly  misleading.  It 
is  not  positively  false,  because  ideas  are  in  truth  the 
truth,  the  light  of  all  science.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
misleading,  because  it  conveys  the  impression  that 
they  are  not  equally  essential  to  our  simplest  acts  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  and  that  there  may  be  a 
lower  species  of  knowledge  into  which  ideas  do  not 
enter.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  ideas  are  just  as 
essential  to  our  ordinary  and  most  familiar  cogni- 
tions, as  they  are  to  our  most  recondite  and  elaborate 
sciences,  and  it  is  in  their  relation  to  common  think- 
ing that  they  ought  to  be  studied  much  more  than  in 
their  relation  to  scientific  cognition.  We  shall  per- 
ceive their  necessity,  we  shall  understand  them  as 
part  and  parcel  of  ourselves,  much  more  clearly  when 
we  view  them  as  conditions  without  which  no 
thought  or  knowledge  of  any  kind  is  possible,  than 
we  should  do  if  we  viewed  them  merely  as  certain 
requisites  which  contributed  to  the  construction  of 
science.  Plato  speaks  of  them,  as  I  have  said,  very 
frequently  under  the  latter  relation.  But  there  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  he  regarded  them  under  the  for- 
mer as  well,  imder  that  relation  which  I  venture  to 
think  is  much  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Leaving 
his  expositors,  then,  to  interpret  the  ideas  as  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  science,  I  shall  explain  them 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  as  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  our  simplest  knowledge,  and  as  that  without 
which  no  thinking  of  any  kind  could  take  place. 
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ll<  I  have  said  that  Plato  dwells  principally  on 
icioas  in  their  higher  function  as  inatrumeotal  in  the 
construction  of  science,  and  that  he  seems  to  insist 
with  h?s3  emphasis  on  the  necessity  with  which  they 
nva  present  in  all,  even  in  our  himiblest  cognitions. 
I  have  also  said  that  the  importance  of  ideas,  and 
the  value  of  the  theory  which  expounds  them,  ane 
much  more  conspicuous  when  we  look  at  them  in  the 
latter,  than  when  we  look  at  them  in  the  fonner 
character.  When  we  regard  them  as  the  light  of  all 
thought  and  all  knowledge*  the  theory  is  admiiahle 
(as  I  hope  to  show  you);  when  we  regard  them 
merely  as  the  light  of  science,  and  as  the  propert)' 
merely  of  scientific  men,  the  theory  is  shorn  of  its 
significance.  The  following  remark  may  perhaps 
help  to  clear  up  or  remove  the  ambiguity  which 
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of  tliem,  or  that  they  are  the  property  only  of  the 
favoured  few  who  have  been  highly  gifted  and  highly 
educated.  That,  I  say,  is  not  what  he  means  to  incul- 
cate, but  rather  this,  that  the  mind  being  already  in 
possession  of  ideas,  it  is  the  hardest  of  all  tasks, 
and  requires  the  most  persevering  meditation  for  the 
mind  to  make  itself  cognisant  of  these  possessions, 
and  to  understand  the  nature  of  these  ideas.  From 
the  manner,  however,  in  which  he  frequently  ex- 
presses himself,  one  might  readily  mistake  his  drift, 
and  might  suppose  that  he  was  pressing  on  his 
readers  the  necessity  of  their  acqtdring  ideas,  if  they 
Abashed  to  be  men  of  science  or  philosophers ;  where- 
as the  truth  is  that  he  is  merely  pressing  on  them 
the  necessity  of  their  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
ideas  which  they  already  possess,  and  which  are  at 
once  the  enlightening  principle  of  their  own  minds, 
and  the  staple  of  the  universe.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  mind  which  is  informed  by  dialectic,  and 
the  mind  which  is  not  so  informed,  is  simply  this : 
that  the  ordinary  or  uniformed  mind  has  ideas,  while 
the  dialectic  mind  knows  that  it  has  them,  and 
understands  what  they  are.  The  other  interpreta- 
tion, that  usually  adopted  by  the  Platonic  expositors, 
seems  rather  to  be  this  :  that  the  ordinary  mind  has 
no  ideas  at  all,  but  is  informed  by  a  lower  species  of 
knowledge,  into  which  ideas  do  not  enter,  wliile  the 
dialectic  mind  alone  both  has  ideas  and  is  cognisant 
of  their  presence  and  nature.  This  interpretation  is, 
I  conceive,  quite  wrong. 
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12.  Another  preliminary  point  requiring  some  no* 
tice,  is  the  consideration  of  those  sciences  which 
dniw  awuy  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  sen- 
sible objiicts,  and  turn  it  to  the  study  of  imiversal 
tnitL  Amoug  these  aa^  to  be  reckoned  arithmetic 
and  geomL^try;  sciences  which,  according  to  Plato, 
are  the  best  preparation  by  which  the  mind  c^i  be 
trainet!  to  tlie  higher  study  of  dialectic.  Speaking 
of  geonietiy,  he  says  (the  words  are  put  into  the 
ixiout}]  uf  Socrat^39) :  **  You  also  know/'  says  Socrates, 
"  that  tlie  gGometricians  summon  to  their  aid  visi- 
ble furm^  and  discoui^e  about  them^  though  tlieir 
thoughts  are  busy,  not  with  these  forms,  but  with 
their  uri^n'nals,  and  though  they  discourse  not  with  a 
view  to  tlie  partiuulnr  square  and  diameter  which 
thej  dmw,  but  with  a  view  to  the  absolute  square 
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of  our  soul  is  being  purged  from  the  blindness,  and 
quickened  from  the  deadness,  occasioned  by  other 
pursuits — an  organ  whose  preservation  is  of  more 
importance  than  a  thousand  eyes,  because  only  by  it 
can  truth  be  seen.  Consequently,  those  who  think 
with  us  will  bestow  unqualified  approbation  on  these 
studies."*  These  extracts  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  importance  which  Plato  attached  to  mathemati- 
cal science  as  a  training  of  the  mind  for  the  study 
and  reception  of  the  purer  and  loftier  truth  revealed 
to  it  by  dialectic.  The  words,  however,  which  Plato 
is  said  to  have  inscribed  over  the  gate  of  the  aca- 
demy where  his  discussions  were  held,  *'  Let  no  one 
who  is  not  a  geometrician  enter  these  waUs  " — firidttg 
dyiUfAir^fiTo;  ihiru,  are  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
philosopher,  although  they  are  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  instructions, 

13.  The  following  passage  from  the  7th  Book  of 
the  Republic,  contains  the  celebrated  similitude  in 
which  Plato  allegorises  the  conversion  of  the  mind 
from  the  world  of  sense  to  the  world  of  ideas.  I  read 
it  to  you  as  preparatory  to  our  discussion  of  his 
theory  of  ideas,  f 

"  Suppose,"  says  Socrates,  "  a  set  of  men  in  a 
subterraneous  cavern,  which  opens  to  the  day  by  a  long 
straight  wide  passage,  and  that  they  have  been  kept 
in  this  cavern  from  childhood,  fettered  so  that  they 

♦  Rep.  vii.  627. 

t  Rep.  Tii.  5H ;  Wliewell*s  Translation,  ill  297. 
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cannot  turn  evea  their  necks,  but  witK  tlieir  heads 
fixed  so  that  Uicy  can  look  only  towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  cava  Suppose,  further,  that  there  b  a 
great  fire  lit  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  (m 
ns  to  throw  the  shadows  of  objects  ou  the  lower  end 
of  the  cave),  and  that  there  is  a  roa4  which  mm 
past  the  cavern  between  the  lire  and  the  captives. 
Suppose^  too,  that  along  this  road  nins  a  low  wall, 
like  the  partition  over  which  puppet*show*nien  exhi- 
bit their  figures.  And  now  auppoge  that  along  this 
wall,  and  so  as  to  be  shown  above  it,  paas  mea  and 
other  figures,  some  silent,  gome  speaking.  Yon  think 
this  is  a  strange  imagination.  Yet  these  captives 
exactly  represent  the  condition  of  us  men  who  see 
nothing  but  the  shadows  of  realitiea.  And  these 
captives,  in  talking  with  one,  would  give  names  to 
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were  told  that  what  he  saw  before  were  nonentities, 
and  that  now,  being  brought  nearer  to  the  reality 
and  turned  towards  it,  he  saw  better  than  before ; 
and  even  if  any  of  the  passers-by  were  pointed  out 
to  him  and  made  to  answer  questions,  and  to  say 
what  he  is,  he  would  still  think  that  what  he  saw 
before  was  more  true  than  what  was  shown  to  him 
now.  He  would  shun  the  excessive  light,  and  turn 
away  to  that  which  he  could  see,  and  think  it  more 
visible  than  the  objects  which  had  been  shown 
him. 

"But  if  he  were  dragged  to  the  light  up  the 
steep  and  rough  passage  which  opens  to  the  cave, 
and  fairly  brought  out  into  the  light  of  the  sun,  he 
would  be  still  more  pained  and  more  angry,  and  be 
at  first  so  blinded  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  see 
real  objects.  It  would  require  time  and  use  to  en- 
able him  to  see  things  in  daylight.  At  first  he  would 
be  able  to  see  shadows,  then  the  reflected  images  of 
objects,  and  then  objects  themselves ;  and  afterwards 
he  might  be  able  to  look  at  the  heavens  by  night, 
and  see  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  stars  and  the  moon ; 
and  finally  be  able  to  look  at  the  sun ;  not  merely  at 
a  reflection  of  him  in  water,  but  at  the  sun  himself 
in  his  own  place.  And  then  he  might  be  led  to  rea- 
son about  the  sun,  and  see  that  he  regulates  seasons 
and  years,  and  governs  everything  in  this  visible 
world,  and  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  cause  of  all  the 
things  which  they  in  their  captivity  saw. 
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"  And  tlien  ^vhon  he  recollected  Ms  fii'st  abo^e, 
and  the  illusions  of  that  place,  and  of  his  fellow- 
caiilives,  lie  would  natumUy  cougmtulate  himself 
upon  the  change,  and  pity  those  he  had  left  there. 
And  if  there  were  among  them  any  honours  and 
iL wanls  given  to  him  who  was  most  shaxp^ghted  in 
scanning  the  passing  shadows,  and  readiest  in  recol- 
lecting which  of  them  habitually  w^ent  before,  and 
wliich  afti-T,  and  which  together,  and  who  hence  was 
must  skilful  in  predicting  w^hat  could  happen  in 
I'utnre,  he  woidd  not  l}e  likely  to  covet  these  honours 
and  rewards.  He  would  rather  say  with  the  shade 
uf  Achilk'S  in  Homer,  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  day- 
lalwurer  in  tlie  region  of  life  and  day,  than  the 
greatest  monarch  in  the  realm  of  shadows.  He 
would  rather  suffer  anything  than  live  as  he  did 
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lead  them  to  the  light,  they  would,  if  they  could  get 
him  into  their  power,  kill  him. 

"  Now  this  image,  my  dear  Glaucon,  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  case  we  were  speaking  of  befora  We 
must  liken  the  visible  world  to  the  dark  cavern,  and 
the  fire  which  makes  objects  visible  to  the  sun.  The 
ascent  upwards,  and  the  vision  of  the  objects  there, 
is  the  advance  of  the  mind  into  the  intelligible 
world ;  at  least  such  is  my  faith  and  hope,  and  of 
these  you  wished  me  to  give  an  account.  God 
knows  if  my  faith  is  well  founded.  And,  according 
to  my  view,  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Good  is  seen 
last  of  all,  and  with  the  greatest  difSculty ;  and  when 
seen,  is  apprehended  as  the  cause  of  all  that  is  right 
and  excellent.  This  idea  produces  in  the  visible 
world  light,  and  the  sun  the  cause  of  light ;  in  the 
intellectual  world  it  is  the  cause  (source)  of  truth, 
and  of  the  intuition  of  truth.  And  this  idea  he  who 
is  to  act  wisely  either  in  private  or  in  public  matters 
must  get  possession  of 

"And  now,  as  you  agree  with  me  in  this  view, 
you  will  agree  with  me  further,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  those  who  have  advanced  into  that 
higher  region  are  not  willing  to  be  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  men ;  their  souls  wish  to  dwell  for  ever  in 
that  upper  region.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  if  any  one 
coming  down  from  divine  contemplations  to  the 
wretched  concerns  of  men  blunders  and  is  laughed 
at ;  while  he  is  still  purblind,  and  before  his  eyes 
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are  accustomed  to  the  surrounding  darkness,  he  is 
compelled,  it  may  be,  to  fight  in  courts  of  justice,  or 
elsewhere,  the  Imttle,  not  about  justice,  but  about 
the  shadows  of  justice,  or  the  images  which  make 
the  shadows  ;  he  is  compelled  to  wrangle  about  the 
way  in  which  these  shadows  are  apprehended  by 
those  who  never  had  a  view  of  justice  herselt  If 
uny  one  has  any  sense,  he  will  recollect  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  confused  vision  arising  from  two 
opposite  sources  ;  that  which  happens  when  men  go 
out  of  light  into  darkness,  and  that  which  happens 
wheu  they  go  out  of  darkness  into  light ;  and  the 
case  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  mini  And  wheu 
such  a  one  sees  a  mind  confused  and  unable  to  dis- 
cern an)^hing  clearly,  he  wOl  not  laugii  without 
consideration  ;  he  will  consider  whether  in  that  case 
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them  as  the  models  or  archetypes  according  to  which 
the  Deity  fabricates  all  things.  The  speakers  are 
discoursing  on  the  subject  of  imitation.* 

"What  is  imitation?  We  are  accustomed  to  say 
that  all  the  things  which  have  the  same  name 
belong  to  one  kind.  Take  anything  for  an  example. 
There  are  many  chairs  and  many  tables  ;  but  there 
is  only  one  idea  of  a  chair  and  one  idea  of  a  table. 
And  the  artificer  who  makes  each  of  these  pieces 
of  furniture  looks  to  his  idea  of  a  chair  or  a  table, 
and  so  makes  the  chairs  and  the  tables  which  we 
use.  The  man  does  not  make  the  idea,  he  only 
copies  it. 

"  But  now,  what  do  you  call  an  artificer  who  makes 
all  the  things  which  any  of  the  (kinds  of)  handi- 
craftsmen make,  and  not  only  all  articles  of  furniture, 
but  all  the  plants  which  grow  out  of  the  earth,  all 
animals,  and  himself;  and  moreover  the  earth,  the 
heavens,  the  gods,  and  all  that  is  in  heaven,  and  all 
that  is  in  Hades  under  the  earth?  You  think  this 
must  be  a  wonderful  artist  ?  There  may  be  a  work- 
man who  can  make  all  these  things  in  a  certain 
sense,  and  in  a  certain  sense  cannot  You  yourself 
might  make  all  these  things  in  a  certain  sense ;  for 
instance,  if  you  take  a  looking-glass,  and  turn  it  on 
all  sides,  you  may  forthwith  make  the  sun  and  the 
sky,  and  the  earth,  and  yourself,  and  animals,  and 
plants,  and  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  we  have 
been  speaking  o£  You  say  that  you  make  their 
*  Bep.  X.  696 ;  Wliewell*  iiL  887. 
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appearances  only,  not  the  things  thenifielves.    That 
is  just  the  point  I  wish  to  come  to. 

"  And  so  the  painter  can  make  things  in  the  same 
way ;  he  does  not  make  the  real  thing.  He  jnakes 
an  apparent  table,  not  a  r&al  table. 

*'But  the  carpenter — does  he  make  a  real  table? 
We  have  just  agreed  that  he  does  not  make  that 
which  is  cMcntiall^  a  table,  but  only  a  kind  of  table. 
He  does  not  make  the  thing  that  is,  bnt  only  some- 
thing that  is  like  it.  If  any  one  says  that  the  thing 
produced  by  any  handicraftsman  really  is,  he  makes 
a  mistake.  The  things  which  are  thna  produced  are 
dim  shadows  of  the  truth. 

'*Now,  lot  us  see  what  is  meant  by  imitation. 
There  are,  for  instance,  three  kinds  of  tables.  The 
Krst  tlie  essential   ideal   one,  which  God  himself 
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he  imitates  a  table.    And  so  the  man  who  makes  the 
third  copy  of  the  original  is  an  imitator." 

15.  I  shall  conclude  the  preliminaries  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  closer  study  of  the  Platonic  dialectic  by 
reading  you  an  extract  from  the  lectures  of  the  late 
Professor  Butler  of  Dublin,  in  which  he  explains  his 
conception  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas.  He  ex- 
plains ideas  as  the  laws  according  to  which  God 
regulates  the  universe;  a  view  not  erroneous,  but 
only  rather  vague,  and  conveying  the  impression 
that  ideas  do  not  enter  into  all  our  knowledge,  but 
are  the  animating  principle  of  our  higher  cogni- 
tions only. 

"You  can  now  enter  easily  into  the  aim  of  the 
theory  of  Ideas.  That  man's  soul  is  made  to  contain 
not  merely  a  consistent  scheme  of  its  own  notions,  but 
a  direct  apprehension  of  real  and  eternal  laws  beyond 
it,  is  not  too  absurd  to  be  maintained.  That  these 
real  and  eternal  laws  are  things  inteUigtble,  and  not 
things  sensible,  is  not  very  extravagant  either.  That 
these  laws,  impressed  upon  creation  by  its  Creator, 
and  apprehended  by  man,  are  something  different 
equally  from  the  Creator  and  from  man,  and  that 
the  whole  mass  of  them  may  be  fairly  termed  the 
world  of  things  purely  intelligible,  is  surely  allow- 
able. Nay,  further,  that  there  are  qualities  in  the 
supreme  and  ultimate  Cause  of  all,  which  are  mani- 
fested in  His  creation,  and  not  merely  manifested,  but, 
in  a  manner — after  being  brought  out  of  His  super- 
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essential  nature  into  the  stage  of  being  below  Him,  but 
next  to  Him — are  then,  by  the  causative  act  of  crea- 
tion, deposited  in  things,  differencing  them  one  from 
the  other,  so  that  the  things  participate  of  them  (/ur- 
•X^t/tf*!;,  communicate  with  them  (xMntm/si);  this  like- 
wise seems  to  present  no  incredible  account  of  the 
relation  of  the  world  to  its  Author.  That  the  intel- 
ligence of  man,  excited  to  reflection  by  the  impres- 
sions of  these  objects,  thus  (though  themselves  transi- 
tory) participant  of  a  divine  quality,  should  rise  to 
higher  conceptions  of  the  perfections  thus  fsEuntly 
exhibited;  and  inasmuch  as  these  perfections  are 
unquestionably  real  existences,  and  known  to  be 
such  in  the  very  act  of  contemplation — that  this 
should  be  regarded  as  a  direct  intellectual  appercep- 
tion of  them,  a  union  of  the  reason  with  the  ideas 
in  that  sphere  of  being  which  is  common  to  both — 
this  is  certainly  no  preposterous  notion  in  substance, 
and  by  those  who  deeply  study  it,  will  perhaps  be 
deemed  no  unwarrantable  form  of  phrase.  Finally, 
that  the  reason,  in  proportion  as  it  learns  to  contem- 
plate the  perfect  and  eternal,  desires  the  enjoyment 
of  such  contemplations  in  a  more  consummate  de- 
gree, and  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  except  in  the  per- 
fect fruition  of  the  perfect  itself,  this  seems  not  to 
contradict  any  received  principle  of  psychology,  or 
any  known  law  of  human  nature.  Yet  these  sup- 
positions, taken  together,  constitute  the  famous 
*  Theory  of  Ideas ;'  and  thus  stated,  may  surely  be 
pronounced  to  form  no  very  appropriate  object  for 
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the  contempt  of  even  the  most  accomplished  of  our 
modem  'physiologists  of  mind.'" — (Butler's  'Lec- 
tures on  Philosophy/  vol  ii.  pp.  117-18-19.) 

16.  Before  entering  on  the  exposition  of  Plato's 
dialectic  or  theory  of  ideas,  I  thought  it  right  to  call 
your  attention  to  certain  preliminary  considerations. 
These  were  the  settlement  of  the  question.  Are  the 
Platonic  ideas  the  necessary  constituents  of  ail 
knowledge,  or  only  of  scientific  knowledge?  My 
conclusion  is  that  they  are,  according  to  Plato,  the 
necessary  constituents  of  all  knowledge,  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  has  left  this  point  some- 
what ambiguous,  and  has  thereby  misled  his  exposi- 
tors, who  frequently  regard  the  ideas  as  belonging 
more  properly  to  scientific  than  to  ordinary  cogni- 
tion. The  true  interpretation  is,  that  while  all  minds 
have  ideas,  the  instructed  mind  both  has  and  knows 
that  it  has  them.  I  then  mentioned  the  sciences 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Plato,  were  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  dialectic ;  these  were  arithmetic  and  the 
mathematical  sciences,  particularly  geometry.  These, 
when  rightly  cultivated,  lead  the  mind  to  look  at 
truth,  not  in  the  particular,  but  in  the  universal,  and 
thus  furnish  a  proper  training  for  the  higher  study 
of  ideas.  As  a  further  introduction  to  dialectic,  and 
in  order  to  familiarise  you  with  the  main  object  of 
Plato's  philosophy,  which  is  to  turn  the  mind  from 
the  comparative  imrealities  of  sense  to  the  realities 
of  reason,  which  ideas  are,  I  read  to  you  his  cele- 
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brat-ed  sirailitude  of  the  Cave,  in  which  this  conver- 
sion is  allegorised.  I  then  read  to  you  au  extract 
from  Plato,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  show  that, 
just  as  an  existing  sensible  object  has  a  higher  degree 
of  reality  than  a  mere  painting  of  it,  so  the  divine 
and  eternal  idea  of  that  object  has  a  higher  degree  of 
reality  than  the  object  itself,  ajid  that,  just  as  we  may 
very  well  consider  the  painting  imraal  when  com- 
pared with  the  object,  so  we  may  very  properly  re- 
gard the  object  as  unreal  when  compared  with  its 
eternal  idea.  And,  finally^  my  ohject  in  reading  to 
you  a  few  extracts  from  Professor  Butler  was  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  somewhat  vague  and  un- 
satisfactor)'  interpretation  of  the  Platonic  ideas  which 
is  generally  current. 
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lations.     We  must  endeavour  to  apply  this  rule  to 
the  present  case. 

18.  In  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  I 
touched  on  several  truths  which  cany  us  a  consider- 
able way,  I  think,  towards  a  right  understanding  of 
the  Platonic  ideas;  these  were  the  universality  of 
ideas  as  contrasted  with  the  particularity  of  sensa- 
tions, the  activity  and  freedom  of  the  mind,  its 
emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  sensation,  evinced 
in  its  rising  into  the  region  of  ideas  even  in  its 
lowest  and  most  ordinary  cognitions.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  very  much  to  add  to  the  explanation  of 
ideas  there  given,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  present  it 
in  a  somewhat  new  light,  and  under  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view. 

19.  Let  me  dwell,  first  of  all,  on  the  necessity  of 
ideas,  the  necessary  truth  which  is  their  main  char- 
acteristic. Tou  have  all  heard  of  necessary  truth, 
and  understand,  I  daresay,  something  of  its  nature. 
Necessary  truth  is  truth  which  the  mind  cannot  help 
acquiescing  in;  it  is  truth  for  all  minds,  and  not 
truth  merely  for  this  or  that  particular  kind  or  order 
of  minds.  Such  truths  are  the  axioms  of  geometry, 
and  indeed  all  mathematical  truth.  Necessary  truths 
are  those  of  which  the  opposites  are  absurd,  incon- 
ceivable, contradictory.  In  explaining,  then,  the 
necessity  of  ideas,  what  I  wish  to  show  you  is,  that 
ideas  are  essential,  are  absolutely  indispensable  to 
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the  operations  of  thought,  and  to  the  veiy  existence 
of  intelligence.  No  thinking  can  possibly  go  on  witb- 
oat  them ;  to  suppose  that  it  can  is  to  suppose  an 
absurdity  and  a  contradiction.  The  necessity  that 
characterises  ideas  is  of  the  highest  and  most  strin- 
gent order.  And,  accordingly,  the  theory  which  ex- 
pounds them  must  be  accepted,  not  as  a  doctrine 
which  may  possibly  be  erroneous,  but  as  a  system  of 
truth  which  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken.  In  its 
expression,  this  theory  may  probably  be  defective ; 
indeed  it  may  be  impossible  to  express  it  in  tenns 
which  are  not  more  or  less  imperfect,  but  in  itself, 
and  substantially,  it  cannot  be  fallacious. 

20.  The  necessity,  the  necessary  truth,  which  is 
the  main  characteristic  of  ideas,  and  which  marks 
this  theory,  will  become  conspicuous  if  we  make  the 
attempt  to  carry  on  thinking  without  the  instrumen- 
tality of  ideas,  that  is,  of  imiversals.  This  attempt 
will  show  how  essential  ideas  are  to  the  operations 
of  thought,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  thought  to 
be  performed  without  them.  Let  us,  then,  make  the 
attempt ;  let  us  try  whether  we  can  think  without 
anjrthing  more  than  sensation  coming  into  play.  I 
have  a  sensation  of  light,  and  a  bright  object,  say  a 
gas  lamp,  is  before  my  eyes.  Now,  so  long  as  I  am 
merely  in  a  state  of  feeling,  I  am  tied  down  to  this 
particular  sensation ;  my  sensation  does  not  overstep 
one  hair's-breadth  the  sensation  which  I  experience. 
The  sensation  is  exactly  that  sensation,  and  nothing 
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else,  nothing  either  more  or  less.  The  problem  is 
to  make  me  not  only  feel  but  think  this  sensation, 
and  to  think  it  without  getting  out  of  sensation,  t.  e., 
without  getting  into  the  region  of  ideas ;  for  I  wish  to 
show  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  this,  and 
thus  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  ideas.  I  think  the  sensation  then,  the  sensa- 
tion of  light  and  the  bright  object  before  me.  Now 
what  has  taken  place  here  different  from  mere  feel- 
ing ?  This  has  taken  place :  in  thinking  the  sensa^ 
tion,  I  think  that  it  is,  and  that  the  bright  object  is. 
Perhaps  I  think  of  more  than  this,  but  this»  at  least, 
is  what  I  think.  I  repeat  it :  I  think  that  the  sen- 
sation is,  and  that  the  object  is.  In  thinking  them 
at  all,  I  must  think  that  they  ara  But  you  will 
very  likely  say,  What  is  there  here  more  than  mere 
feeling  ?  When  a  man  feels  a  pain,  does  he  not  feel 
that  it  is  t  I  answer  that  it  may  do  very  well  in 
ordinaiy  language,  to  say  of  a  man  in  pain  that  he 
feels  that  it  is,  but  such  a  statement  (viewed  philoso- 
phically) is  exceedingly  incorrect.  The  precise  state- 
ment is  this,  that  the  man  merely  feels  the  pain ;  he 
thinks  or  knows  that  it  is  (you  will  understand  this 
more  clearly  immediately).  I  again  affirm  that  in 
thinking  the  sensation  (as  an  act  distinct  from 
merely  feeling  it),  I  think  that  it  it.  That  is  my  first 
step  in  thinking  it ;  that  is  the  least  which  I  do. 
We  have  now  to  ask  what  is  involved  in  thinking 
that  the  sensation  is.  There  is  this  involved  in  it, 
that  I  transcend  or  go  beyond  the  sensation,  and 
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bring  down  a  category  or  umveisal  upon  it»  the 
categQTj^  or  imiveraal  called  Being,  But  Being  m  an 
idea.  Being  is  not  identical  or  commetLsiirate  with 
my  sensation,  it  embraces  infinitely  more.  Being  is 
not  my  sensation,  but  something  difiTeient  from  it; 
and  being  something  different  from  sensation,  it  pro- 
perly  obtains  a  different  name ;  it  is  called  an  idea. 
We  thus  see  that  in  the  simplest  and  earliest  opera- 
tion of  thinking,  we  are  forced,  whether  we  wiU  or 
no,  into  the  region  of  ideas,  and  that  thinking  is  im* 
possible  without  them*  Thinking  ia  in  feet  nothing 
else  then  the  application  of  ideas  or  universals  to  the 
sensible  phenomena  of  the  universa  And  the  theoiy 
which  declares  this  to  be  the  case  (as  Plato's  theoiy 
does)  is  not  so  much  a  theoiy  as  a  fact ;  a  feet  which 
it  is  impossible  to  dispute  or  deny,  without  falling 
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sensations,  wliich  are  of  necessity  particular.  A  man 
certainly  learns  nothing  from  being  told  that  he  can- 
not think  without  ideas,  but  he  may  learn  something, 
or  rather  (to  take  the  Socratic  view  of  education)  he 
may  teach  himself  something  from  being  told  that 
he  cannot  think  without  passing  from  the  particular 
to  the  universal.  What  was  proved  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  was  not  merely  that  a  man  cannot 
think  without  having  ideas,  but  that  he  cannot  think 
without  going  beyond  the  particular  and  passing 
into  the  universal,  a  profound  truth.  The  one  of 
these  statements  is  a  mere  truism,  but  the  other,  I 
venture  to  maintain,  is  one  of  the  profoundest  truths 
that  ever  addressed  itself  to  the  capacities  of  think- 
ing men,  and  summoned  them  to  pu(  forth  their 
utmost  capacities  to  unravel  it.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
get  somewhat  deeper  into  the  purport  of  this  truth — 
this  truth  which  is  expressed  in  the  proposition,  that 
to  think  is  to  pass  from  the  singular  or  particular  to 
the  idea  or  the  universaL 

22.  It  is  an  accredited  maxim  in  the  Lockian  or 
sensational  schools  of  philosophy,  that  we  can  think 
only  of  that  of  which  we  have  had  experience.  And 
this  dogma  seems  to  recommend  itself  at  once  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  for  where,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  we  get  the  materials  of  our  thinking  ex- 
cept from  experience,  either  external  or  internal? 
Now,  irresistible  as  this  dogma  appears,  I  venture  to 
set  up  in  opposition  to  it  this  counter-proi>osition, 
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that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  only  of  that  of 
which  we  have  had  experience.  This  is  merely 
another  form  of  the  assertion  just  made,  that  all 
thinking  is  necessarily  a  passing  from  the  singolar 
to  the  universal.  I  shall  endeavour,  by  means  of  a 
veiy  simple  illustration,  to  explicate  what  this  pro- 
position involves.  I  wish  to  show  you  more  particu- 
larly what  is  meant  by  the  universality  of  ideas.  A 
man  sees  an  object  for  the  first  time,  let  us  say  a 
chair.  Now  so  long  as  he  merely  sees  it,  his  state 
is  purely  sensational,  he  is  limited  to  the  particular, 
he  is  shut  up  in  the  region  of  the  singular.  Let  us 
now  suppose  that  he  thinks  it.  What  is  the  exact 
nature  of  the  mental  operation  here  performed  ?  I 
conceive  it  to  be  this:  In  thinking  the  chair,  the 
man  views  it  as  an  instance  of  which  there  may  be, 
or  are,  other  instances.  Suppose  that  the  man  had 
never  seen  anything  except  this  chair,  in  thinking  it, 
he  would  still  think  it  as  something ;  that  is  (even 
although  he  had  no  language  to  express  his  thoughts), 
he  would  nevertheless  place  it  imder  the  category 
of  thing ;  in  other  words,  he  would  think  other  pos- 
sible chairs  (and  other  possible  things)  as  well.  If 
he  thinks  the  chair,  I  aflBrm  that  he  cannot  think 
merely  it,  but  must  think  something  more.  Here 
then  is  a  marvellous  consideration:  The  man  has 
had  experience  only  of  one  chair,  of  one  thing ;  but 
in  thinking  it,  he  has  thought  other  chairs,  other 
things ;  in  short,  he  has  thought  something  of  which 
He  has  had  no  experience.    This  is  an  astonishing 
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position,  and  looks  very  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless the  fact,  and  we  must  accept  it  as  we  find  it 
It  utterly  overthrows  the  Lockian  school  of  philoso- 
phy, for  it  proves  that  there  is  something  in  the 
mind  which  neither  entered  by  the  way  of  outward 
experience,  nor  was  generated  by  internal  experience, 
or  by  what  Locke  calls  reflection  on  our  own  mental 
operations.  That  on  the  presentation  of  one  object  I 
should  be  able,  indeed,  that  I  should  be  necessitated, 
to  think  of  another  object  as  well,  this  is  a  fact  which 
discredits  altogether  the  philosophy  of  sensational 
experience.  If  this  philosophy  would  make  good  its 
ground,  it  must  prove  that  we  cannot  think  of  more 
than  we  have  actually  experienced,  and  that  if,  in 
the  course  of  our  experience,  we  had  only  seen  twelve 
men,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  a 
thirteenth ;  but  such  a  proof  is  manifestly  impossible, 
and  such  a  conclusion  woidd  be  absurd.  My  posi- 
tion is,  that  supposing  we  had  never  seen  more  than 
one  man,  we  must,  in  thinking  him,  view  him  as  an 
instance,  and  viewing  him  thus,  we  must  virtually 
think  an  indefinite  number  of  men.  This  is  so  far 
an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  all  thought  being 
a  passing  from  the  singular  to  the  imiversaL 

23.  In  attempting  to  expound  the  nature  of  ideas, 
with  the  special  view  of  throwing  light  on  what 
Plato  understood  by  them^  I  touched,  in  the  conclud- 
ing paragraphs  of  my  last  lecture,  on  two  of  their 
chief  characteristics;  these  were,  their  necessity  and 
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their  imiversality.  Ttleas  are  nec^sai^f,  because  no 
thinking  can  take  place  without  iliem*  They  are 
universiil,  inasmuch  as  they  are  completaly  divested 
of  the  partieuhirity  wliieh  characterises  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  mere  sensation.  To  ^usp  the  nature  of 
this  universality  is  not  eaay*  Perhaps  the  best 
means  by  which  this  end  may  be  compassed  is  by 
contrusting  it  with  the  particular.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  a  sensation,  a  phenomenon  of 
sense,  is  never  more  than  the  particular  phenomenon 
which  it  is.  As  such,  that  is,  in  its  strict  particu- 
larity, it  is  ahsolutely  unthinkable.  lu  the  veiy  act 
of  being  thought  something  more  than  it  emerges, 
and  this  something  more  cannot  be  again  the  parti- 
cular, for  in  that  ca^e  something  more  would  again 
emerge,  and  so  on  for  ever.     For  example^  suppose 
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There  is  thus  a  contrast  in  thought  between  two  ele- 
ments, the  universal  and  the  particular,  and  both  of 
these  are  essential,  I  conceive,  to  the  process  of  think- 
ing. The  particular  element  is  usually  a  sensation, 
or  sensible  thing.  The  imiversal  element  is  caUed 
by  Plato  an  idea. 

24.  We  may  perhaps  get  still  further  light  on  the 
nature  of  ideas  if  we  view  the  matter  in  this  way. 
Every  object  that  we  behold  is  an  instance,  that  is, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind ; 
other  instances  are  either  actual  or  possible.  But  all 
instances  must  be  instances  of  something.  What  is 
that  something?  That  something  is  an  idea.  We 
require  a  different  term  from  the  word  instance  to 
mark  that  of  which  the  instance  is,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  employ  the  term  idea.  The  particular  thing 
before  us  (suppose  it  is  a  tree)  is  an  instance ;  an 
instance  of  what  ?  It  is  an  instance  of  a  tree ;  but 
is  the  tree  before  us  of  which  this  is  an  instance  ? 
Certainly  it  is  not.  The  particular  tree  is  before  us; 
but  that  of  which  it  is  an  instance  is  not  before  us, 
not  before  us  as  a  particular,  is  not  visible  to  our 
sense  of  sight,  although  present  to  the  mind  as  an 
idea  or  universal.  We  thus  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween an  instance  and  that  of  which  it  is  an  instance. 
In  fact,  here  again  we  find  the  two  elements  which 
are  essential  to  aU  thought,  the  particular  and  the 
universal.  The  terms  by  which  we  have  just  desig- 
nated them  are,  the  instance,  and  that  of  which  the 
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instance  is.  A  thing  cannot  be  an  instance  withont 
being  an  instance  of  something  ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
instance,  it  is  particular.    The  something  of  which 

it  i.^  an  instance  is  a  universal,  an  idea.  Plato  calk 
it  also  ^apddttyfLa. 


25.  I  mmt  put  you  on  your  guard  against  suppos- 
ing that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  form  any  sort  of 
representation  of  the  idea  or  universal,  or  pamdeigma. 
This  cannot  be  done.  The  idea  or  universal  caouot 
by  any  i>ossibility  be  pictured  in  the  ima^nation, 
for  this  would  at  once  reduce  it  to  the  particular ; 
this  would  destroy  it  as  an  idea,  and  convert  it  into 
an  iustanct^  which  iii-stance  being  of  coui^e  an  in- 
stance of  something,  would  again  r^uire  to  be  sup- 
plomentt'd  in  thought  by  that  of  which  it  was  an 
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A  contradiction  is  involved  in  the  supposition  that 
an  idea  or  universal  can  become  the  object  either  of 
sense  or  of  the  imagination.  An  idea  is  thus  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  an  image,  although  in  ordinary, 
and  even  in  philosophical  language,  the  two  terms 
are  frequently  confounded,  and  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  each  other. 

26.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  necessity  and  imi- 
versality  as  two  main  characteristics  of  our  ideas.  I 
have  now  to  remark  that  ideas  are  essential  to  the 
unity  of  our  cognitions.  They  are  not  merely  inde- 
finite possibilities  which  no  given  number  of  in- 
stances can  exhaust,  but  they  are  principles  by  which 
the  variety  and  multifariousness  of  our  sensible 
impressions  are  reduced  to  unity  and  order.  Eesem- 
blance,  for  example,  is  the  great  principle  of  arrange- 
ment and  classification.  We  class  things  together 
under  genera  and  species  according  to  their  resem- 
blance. But  resemblance  does  not  come  to  us 
through  the  senses,  or  by  the  way  of  sensation;  it  is 
no  sensible  impression,  it  is  a  pure  idea.  When  two 
trees  are  before  us,  we  see  the  trees,  but  we  do  not  see 
their  resemblance.  This  is  a  thought,  not  an  object 
of  sense.  Besemblance  is  a  relation,  and,  as  such,  it 
cannot  be  seen,  or  touched,  or  apprehended  by  any 
of  the  senses.  These  apprehend  only  the  things. 
Their  relations  of  resemblance  and  difference  are  ap- 
prehended only  by  the  intellect.  If  the  mind  had  no 
idea  of  resemblance,  and  no  idea  of  difference,  if  we 
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had  not  the^e  priDciples  to  guide  us  in  tbe  arrange- 
ment and  diissification  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  mani* 
test  that  our  eognitidns  would  have  no  unity,  oitier, 
ur  coherence;  our  mental  state  would  be  no  better 
than  a  chaotic  dream.  So  essential  are  ideas  to  the 
existence  of  knowledge,  so  impotent  are  sensations, 
without  ideas,  to  instruct  us  even  in  the  luost  ele- 
nientaiy  truths* 


27.  Tliis  may  further  serve  to  illustrate  a  subject 
on  wliich  rM<i  has  bestowed  a  goofi  deal  of  elabomte 
treatment,  the  conversion,  namely,  of  the  human  soul 
from  ignoranci*  to  true  knowledgep  The  ignorant 
and  unconverted  soul  supposes  that  its  knowledge  of 
sensible  objects  is  due  to  the  impressions  which  it 
receives;  the  eon  verted  soul  is  aware  that  this  know- 
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innate ;  innate  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  derive  them 
from  without,  but  from  some  source  which  is  either 
the  mind  itself,  or  intimately  allied  to  the  mind. 
We  find,  accordingly,  that  Plato  held  ideas  to  be 
innate ;  that  they  were  not  imparted  to  the  mind 
from  without,  although  they  were  elicited  into  con- 
sciousness on  the  occasion  of  some  outward  impres- 
sion. Plato  thus  stands  forth  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  as  the  first  and  principal  philosopher  by 
whom  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  was  expressly 
advocated.  He  followed  Socrates  in  the  opinion 
that  the  seeds  of  all  rational  knowledge  pre-existed 
in  the  mind,  that  they  might  be  drawn  forth  into 
full  growth  and  development  from  within,  but  could 
not  be  imparted  to  us  from  without.  He  held,  more- 
over, with  Socrates,  that  the  true  art  of  education 
consisted  in  educing  from  the  pupil's  own  mind  its 
own  native  treasures,  by  stimulating  his  reflective 
capacities.  The  Sophists,  on  the  contrary,  regarded 
the  mind  as  a  tabula  rasa,  on  which  no  original 
characters  were  inscribed ;  and  their  boast  was,  that 
they  could  communicate  to  the  minds  of  their  pupils 
any  amount  or  any  kind  of  knowledge  that  was 
required. 

29.  That  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is  true  in 
some  sense,  and  to  some  extent,  is  undeniable ;  and 
therefore  Locke's  repudiation  of  the  doctrine,  as  one 
which  could  not  be  accepted  on  any  terms,  must  be 
set  aside  as  shortsighted  and  injudicious    It  is  still, 
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however,  a  question  in  what  sense  and  to  what  extent 
is  this  doctrine  to  be  accepted.  It  may  be  asked,  for 
example,  in  what  sense  are  the  conceptions  expressed 
by  the  word  animal,  man,  tree,  to  be  regarded  as 
innate?  I  answer,  that  these  conceptions  are  not 
innate,  if  we  suppose  them  to  denote,  as  most  people 
do,  some  faint  or  vague  representation  of  animal, 
man,  or  tree ;  nothing  which  is  representable  as  an 
object  is  in  any  d^ree  innate,  and  therefore  these 
conceptions,  if  they  are  innate,  must  not  express 
anything  which  can  be  represented  as  an  object 
What,  then,  do  these  terms  denote?  They  denote 
the  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  an  animal,  a  man,  or 
a  tree  being  presented  to  the  mind,  the  mind  thinks 
not  merely  of  the  one  man,  the  one  animal,  or  the 
one  tree,  but  of  something  wider ;  in  short,  of  a 
class,  which  class  is  to  be  construed  to  the  mind  not 
as  an  object,  but  as  a  fact  or  law ;  a  fact  or  law  by 
means  of  which  unity  is  given  to  a  number  of  our 
resembling  impressions.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the 
conception  man  may  be  said,  with  perfect  truth,  to 
be  innate.  When  a  man  is  placed  before  me,  and 
when  I  think  him  (as  distinguished  from  merely  see- 
ing him),  I  place  him  under  a  class,  that  is,  under  an 
idea  wider  thau  himself  And  this  idea  or  class  I 
do  not  construe  to  my  mind  as  made  up  of  a  number 
of  individuals,  for  these  again,  however  numerous,  I 
should  be  again  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  thought 
to  place  under  a  class,  and  so  on  for  ever.  When  I 
think  a  man,  I  think  him  as  an  instance  of  some- 
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thing  of  which  there  are  or  may  be  other  instances 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  This  something  is  innate ; 
it  is  the  principle,  the  presiding  fact  or  law  of  the 
arrangement  by  which  men,  and  other  things,  are 
placed  under  classes.  But  it  cannot,  as  I  said,  be 
represented  or  placed  before  the  mind  as  an  object. 
When  viewed  as  an  object,  its  innate  character  is 
destroyed. 

30.  From  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
Platonic  ideas  being  innate,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
they  were  also  subjective,  or  the  proper  and  peculiar 
endowments  of  the  human  mind.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  doctrine  which  Plato  maintains.  Ideas  are 
not  subjective  in  the  sense  of  belonging  peculiarly  to 
the  mind  of  man;  they  are  rather  objective,  inas- 
much as  they  are  the  light  of  all  intellect,  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  reason.  No  intelligence  can  ope- 
rate without  ideas,  that  is,  without  a  capacity  of 
apprehending  resemblances  and  differences,  and 
without  obeying  those  laws  of  unity  and  arrange- 
ment which  declare  themselves  in  genera  and  spe- 
cies. All  intellect  must  think  under  the  conditions 
of  resemblance  and  difference,  genus  and  species. 
These  laws,  therefore,  are  objective  and  not  subjec- 
tive ;  they  are  the  laws  of  things  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  thoughts.  For  the  universe  and  aU  that  it  con- 
tains are  constructed  in  conformity  with  these  ideas, 
they  are  constructed  under  the  laws  of  resemblance 
and  difference,  genus    and  species,  and  could  not 
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have  been  fabricated  on  any  other  principles.  You 
must  not  suppose  that  when  we  say  that  ideas  are 
objectiYe,  we  mean  to  assign  to  them  any  sort  of 
outward  existence.  Objective  in  the  sense  of  out- 
ward, is  certainly  not  to  be  applied  to  them. 

31.  That  these  laws  and  ideas  have  a  reality,  a 
binding  and  irresistible  authority,  need  scarcely  be 
insisted  on  as  part  of  the  Platonic  theory.  This 
follows  necessarily  from  all  that  has  been  said  in 
r^ard  to  their  nature.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
real  existences  in  the  universe,  for  without  them 
there  would  either  be  no  universe  at  all,  or  that 
universe  would  be  without  form  and  void,  an  abso- 
lute chaos.  To  repeat,  then,  in  a  very  few  words, 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Platonic  ideas,  they 
are  these:  first,  their  necessity;  secondly ,  their  uni- 
versality; thirdly,  their  power  of  giving  unity  to 
our  multifarious  cognitions ;  fourthly,  their  innate- 
ness ;  fifthly,  their  objectivity ;  and,  sixthly,  their 
reality, 

32.  It  has  been  a  disputed  point  among  philoso- 
phers, whether,  according  to  Plato,  ideas  were  depen- 
dent on  the  will  of  the  Deity,  whether  they  were,  in 
fact,  portions  of  the  Divine  reason,  or  whether  they 
were  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  the  will 
and  existence  of  the  Deity.  Some  have  held  that 
Plato  regarded  them  as  constituents  of  the  Divine 
reason,  others  that  he  \dewed  them  as  independent 
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entities.  The  latter  seems,  on  the  whole,  when 
rightly  explained,  to  be  the  truer  interpretation,  and 
it  may  be  explained  by  saying  that  the  ideas  are  laws 
to  which  even  the  will  and  reason  of  the  Deity  con- 
forms ;  for  example  there  is  a  law,  i.  e.,  idea,  of  good 
and  right  according  to  which  the  will  even  of  the 
Deity  shapes  itself,  and  this  doctrine  would  make 
the  law  or  idea  of  right  to  be  in  some  sense  antece- 
dent to  and  independent  of  the  Deity.  In  the  dia- 
logue called  Euthyphro,  the  principal  question  dis- 
cussed is  this :  Is  an  action  good  and  holy  because 
the  gods  approve  of  it,  or  do  the  gods  approve  of  it 
because  it  is  good  and  holy?  If  we  say  an  action  is 
good  and  holy  because  the  gods  approve  of  it,  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  good  and  evil 
depend  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  gods :  in  this  case 
their  will  would  determine  what  was  right  and  what 
was  wrong.  But  if  we  say  that  an  action  is  approved 
of  by  the  gods  because  it  is  good  and  holy,  this 
makes  the  idea  of  good  and  holy  to  be  prior  to  the 
will  of  the  gods ;  to  be  independent  of  their  arbitra- 
tion ;  to  be  rather  that  which  determines  their  wiU, 
than  that  which  their  will  determines.  This,  rather 
tlian  the  other,  is  the  doctrine  to  Which  Plato  and 
Socrates  incline.  Ideas  may,  in  the  Platonic  theory, 
])e  perhaps  coeval  with  the  Divine  will  and  reason ; 
but  if  there  be  in  either  case  a  priority,  the  ideas  are 
to  be  regarded  as  existing  antecedent  even  to  the 
mind  of  the  Deity.  But  all  that  is  really  meant  by 
this  assertion  is,  that  Gk)d  approves  of  what  is  right 
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because  it  is  right  in  itself,  and  not  because  He  by 
His  arbitraiy  decree  has  made  it  right 

33.  I  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  Platonic 
dialectic  with  the  remark,  that  in  answer  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  absolute  and  universal  truth, 
the  truth  for  a]l  intellect  ? — for  this,  you  will  remem- 
ber, is  the  question  which  philosophy  raises  and  en- 
deavours to  resolve — ^in  reply  to  this  question,  Plato's 
answer  would  be :  Ideas  are  the  absolute  and  uni- 
versal truth,  the  groundwork  of  all  things ;  they  are 
apprehended  by  all  intellect,  and,  therefore,  if  that 
which  addresses  itself  to  all  intellect,  if  that  which 
all  intellect  apprehends,  be  the  truest  and  most  real, 
ideas  must  be  the  truest  and  most  real  of  all  things, 
for  no  intelligence  can  be  intelligent  except  by  par- 
ticipating in  their  light ;  they  are  the  grounds  of  all 
conceivability,  and  of  all  intelligible  or  cognisable 
existence ;  the  necessary  laws  or  principles  on  which 
all  Being  and  all  Knowing  are  dependent  Such  is 
the  realism  of  Plato,  a  doctrine  much  truer  and  more 
profound  than  either  the  nominalism  or  conceptual- 
ism  by  which  it  has  been  succeeded. 


34.  The  physics  of  Plato  may  be  passed  over  as 
presenting  few  points  of  interest  or  intelligibility. 
His  ethics  have  a  much  stronger  claim  on  our  atten- 
tion. I  shall  in  this  paragraph  give  you  a  short 
simmiary  of  their  scope  and  purport,  and  shall  then 
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go  into  their  details.  Plato's  moral  philosophy  will 
be  best  understood  by  being  confix)nted  with  that  of 
the  Sophists,  against  which  it  was  specially  directed, 
just  as  his  theory  of  ideas  was  designed  to  refute 
their  theory  of  knowledge.  If  man  be  nothing  but 
an  aggregate  of  sensations,  he  can  have  no  other  end 
than  sensational  enjoyment,  and  no  other  principle 
of  action  than  selfishness.  Such,  accordingly,  was 
the  general  purport  of  the  Sophistical  morality, 
although  some  of  its  expounders  recoiled  from  the 
extreme  conclusions  to  which  their  principles  led. 
Others,  however,  were  less  scrupulous.  They  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  justice  in  this  curious  fashion. 
The  best  condition,  they  said,  in  which  a  man  can  be 
placed  is  that  in  which  he  can  injure  others  with  im- 
punity ;  the  worst  is  that  in  which  he  can  be  injured 
without  the  power  of  defence  or  retaliation.  But  men 
cannot  always  assure  themselves  of  the  best  condi- 
tion, or  guard  against  falling  into  the  worst  This 
consideration  leads  them  to  a  compromise,  in  which 
they  consent  to  abandon  the  former  condition  in  order 
to  escape  the  latter,  the  evils  of  which  outweigh  the 
advantages  of  the  other  state.  This  compromise  is 
itself  justice,  and  such  are  the  circumstances  in  which 
that  virtue  originates.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
semblance  of  justice  is  better  than  the  reality ;  be- 
cause the  semblance  will  prevent  others  from  injur- 
ing us,  while  it  will  yet  enable  us  to  injure  them  to 
OUT  heart's  content. — (Eepublic,  ii  p.  358-9.) 
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35.  In  answer  to  this  Sophistical  deduction,  Plato 
argues  that  justice  is  not  (as  this  doctrine  assumes) 
an  unessential  attribute,  but  is  itself  the  health  and 
organisation  of  the  souL  The  semblance  of  justice, 
he  says,  without  the  reality,  is  no  more  a  good  thing 
for  its  possessor  than  the  semblance  of  order  is  a 
good  thing  in  a  nation,  when  all  its  ranks  are  in  a 
condition  of  anarchy  and  rebellion,  or  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  health  is  a  good  thing  in  the  human 
body,  when  all  its  organs  are  really  in  a  state  of 
disease.  It  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  virtue  must  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  sham,  that 
Plato,  in  his  Republic,  has  drawn  a  parallel  between 
the  soul  of  man  and  the  political  constitution  of  a 
state.  Just  as  a  state  cannot  exist  imless  it  is  sus- 
tained by  political  justice — that  is  to  say,  imless  the 
rightful  rulers  rule,  and  are  aided  by  the  militarj-, 
and  unless  the  inferior  orders  obey — so  the  individual 
soul  does  not  truly  and  healthfully  exist  unless  it  is 
the  embodiment  of  private  or  personal  justice,  that  is 
to  say,  mdess  reason  rules  the  lower  appetites,  and  is 
aided  in  its  government  by  the  more  heroic  passions 
of  our  nature.  In  short,  just  as  a  state  without 
justice,  that  is,  without  the  due  subjection  of  the 
governed  to  the  governing  powers,  is  a  state  disorgan- 
ised, so  a  soul  without  justice,  that  is,  without  the 
proper  subordination  of  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
principles  of  our  constitution,  is  a  soul  imdone.  A 
character  which  wears  the  mask  without  having  the 
substance  of  virtue  is  no  better,  indeed  is  worse,  off 
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than  a  sick  body  which  presents  the  mere  appearance 
of  health. 

36.  Such  is  the  scope  (in  so  far  as  a  few  sentences 
can  give  it)  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  Plato,  in  its 
more  popular  aspect,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  Eepub- 
lic.  He  treats  the  subject  more  metaphysically  in 
the  Philebus.  But  the  result  reached  is  in  both 
cases  the  sama  The  maintenance  of  that  organisa- 
tion of  the  soul  in  which  reason  rules  and  passion 
obeys,  thi3  is  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  man,  rather 
than  happiness  or  pleasure. 

37.  But  more  important  than  any  results,  either 
moral  or  metaphysical,  which  have  been  brought  to 
maturity  by  Plato,  are  the  inexhaustible  germs  of 
latent  wealth  which  his  writings  contain.  Every 
time  his  pages  are  turned  they  throw  forth  new  seeds 
of  wisdom,  new  scintillations  of  thought,  so  teem- 
ing is  the  fertility,  so  irrepressible  the  fulness  of  his 
genius.  All  philosophy,  speculative  and  practical, 
has  been  foreshadowed  by  his  prophetic  intelligence ; 
often  dimly,  but  always  so  attractively  as  to  whet 
the  curiosity  and  stimulate  the  ardour  of  thpse  who 
have  chosen  him  for  their  guide. 

38.  Plato's  ethical  doctrines  are  presented  in  their 
clearest  and  most  detailed  form  in  his  great  work, 
entitled  the  '  Eepublic'  *     In  this  treatise  his  main 

*  The  '  Republic '  has  been  translated  with  remarkable  fidelity 
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object  is  to  show  what  justice  is,  and  the  lesult  of 
his  inquiiy  is,  that  justice  is  in  fact  the  true  natuie, 
the  true  constitution  of  the  souL  It  is  not  something 
which  appertains  to  the  soul  as  an  accidental  quality, 
or  as  a  property  which  can  be  assumed  or  laid  aside 
at  pleasure  without  afiTecting  the  innermost  life  of  our 
intelligent  nature.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  veiy 
essence  of  the  souL  It  denotes  the  equipoise  which 
must  be  preserved  among  the  different  principles  of 
our  nature,  if  that  nature  is  to  remain  true  to  itself, 
and  fulfil  the  functions  for  which  it  was  designed. 
And  hence,  inasmuch  as  justice  is  merely  another 
word  for  the  true  nature  of  the  soul,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  true  nature  of  a  thing  is  merely  another  wonl 
for  the  virtue  of  that  thing,  justice  is  to  be  regarded 
as  emphatically  the  virtue  of  the  souL 

39.  Plato  says  that  this  doctrine  of  justice  will  be 
best  understood,  and  that  its  truth  wiU  become  more 
apparent,  when  we  consider  it  upon  a  great  scale. 
He  says,  that  by  knowing  what  justice  is  when 
we  see  it  as  the  virtue  of  a  state,  we  shall  more 
clearly  understand  what  it  is  when  represented  as 
the  virtue  of  an  indi\'iduaL  We  can  readily  under- 
stand how  a  state  or  society  of  men  must  go  to  ruin 

and  spirit  by  Messrs  Vanghan  and  Davies  of  Cambridge.  And  Dr 
Whewell  has  done  good  service  to  the  canse  of  Platonic  literature 
by  abridging  (with  explanations)  the  more  important  dialogaes, 
and  clothing  them  in  a  garb  of  mascnline  and  idiomatic  English, 
which  cannot  fail  to  introduce  them  to  many  readers  to  whom  they 
might  otherwise  have  been  uninteresting  or  inaccessible. 
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which  is  not  governed  according  to  the  principles  of 
justice ;  and  we  ought  just  as  readily  to  understand 
how  the  soul  of  an  individual  man  must  go  equally 
to  ruin  when  his  disposition  is  not  regulated  and  his 
conduct  guided  by  the  principles  of  justice.  At  the 
outset  of  the  inquiry,  Plato  had  found  himself  beset 
mth  difficulties  when  he  attempted  to  explain  justice 
as  it  appears  in  the  individual  man ;  but  by  looking 
at  it  as  manifested  on  a  great  scale  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  state,  and  then  by  holding  that  man  is 
but  a  miniature  of  society,  he  is  enabled  to  clear 
away  the  obstacles  which  had  obstructed  his  course, 
and  to  carry  through  his  argument  in  a  very  masterly 
and  convincing  fashion. 

40.  To  explain,  then,  the  nature  of  individual  vir- 
tue, individual  justice,  Plato  asks  what  is  political 
virtue,  political  justice.  Find  out  this,  and  then  you 
will  know  what  justice  is,  considered  as  the  virtue 
of  the  soul.  Understand  the  virtue  of  the  state  as 
shown  in  the  true  constitution  of  the  state,  and  then 
you  wUl  understand  the  virtue  of  the  soul  as  shown 
in  the  true  constitution  of  the  souL  Now,  political 
justice,  the  virtue  of  the  state,  distributes  to  every 
member  of  the  community  his  proper  province  of 
action,  and  seeks  to  prevent  one  citizen  from  en- 
croaching upon  another.  That  is  the  business  of  the 
state,  and  when  it  is  rightly  executed  a  true  system 
or  organisation  of  society  is  the  result  There  are 
three  orders  in  the  state.    First,  the  working  order. 
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the  artisans,  or,  as  they  are  nowadays  termed,  the 
operatives ;  secondly,  the  military  or  aoxiliaiy  order ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  legislative  order.  In  r^ard  to  the 
first  of  these  classes,  their  object  is  gain ;  they  minis- 
ter to  wants  and  enjoyments  of  themselves  and  the 
community  generally;  this,  the  working  order,  may 
also  be  termed  the  qucestuary  class,. from  qiUBsttu^ihe 
Latin  for  gain,  or  the  chrenuUidie  class,  from  xpiftura^ 
the  Greek  for  money  or  wealth,  this  being  the  end 
which  they  aim  at.  In  r^ard  to  the  second  of  these 
classes,  the  military  order,  this  is  superior  to  the 
artisans.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
internal  tranquillity  and  of  repelling  foreign  aggres- 
sion. It  is  called  the  auxiliary  class,  because  its 
principal  function  is  to  aid  the  legislative  order  in 
repressing  all  such  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
the  working  class  as  would  imperil  the  existence,  or 
compromise  the  safety,  of  the  state.  Then  in  r^jard 
to  the  legislative  order,  its  business  is  to  govern  the 
other  classes;  and  it  consists  of  those  members  of 
the  community  who,  by  their  wisdom  and  probity, 
are  the  best  qualified  to  discharge  that  office.  When 
each  of  these  orders  fulfils  its  proper  function,  and 
when  none  of  them  attempts  to  usurp  or  encroach  on 
the  province  of  the  others — ^when  neither  the  artisans 
nor  the  military  strive  to  displace  the  governing  or 
legislative  jxjwer,  and  when  the  legislative  power 
does  not  succumb  to  either  of  these — the  state  is 
duly  organised,  its  true  constitution  is  preserA-^ed.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  state ;  and  it  possesses  and  presents  the 
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virtue  of  a  state.    Political  justice  is  embodied  and 
shown  fortL 

41.  Now,  answering  to  these  three  orders  in  the 
state,  there  are  in  the  soid  of  man  three  distinct 
faculties.  1.  Appetite  or  desire,  i  «.,  the  concupis- 
cible  faculty ;  2.  Spirit  or  indignation,  i:  e.,  the  iras- 
cible faculty ;  3.  Season  or  the  rational  facidty.  The 
first  of  these,  the  concupiscible  facidty,  in  Greek, 
fT/^Aua,  corresponds  to  the  operative  or  qusestuaiy  or 
chrematistic  class  in  the  state.  Just  as  this  class 
aims  at  the  attainment  of  wealth,  so  does  that  faculty 
pursue  pleasure  as  its  end  The  second  of  these, 
the  irascible  faculty,  in  Greek,  &ufikh;y  a  term  which, 
perhaps,  might  be  tolerably  well  translated  by  our 
common  word  plTick — this  facidty  comprises  the 
more  heroic  principles  and  impulses  of  our  nature ; 
and  it  corresponds  to  the  military  or  auxiliary  order 
in  the  state.  Just  as  the  military  are  called  in  to 
aid  the  legislative  authority  in  putting  down  mob 
insurrections,  so  the  irascible  faculty,  that  is,  the 
nobler  passions,  and  the  reason,  imite  in  resist- 
ing the  solicitations  of  the  lower  appetites.  The 
third  of  these  is  the  rational  faculty,  in  Greek,  mje. 
This  is  the  governing  principle  in  the  mind,  rh  nytfio- 
91x69,  just  as  the  legislative  is  the  governing  power  in 
the  state. 

42.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  Plato  works  out  the 
analogy  between  the  soul  of  man  and  the  constitution 
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of  a  ci\dl  commimity.  By  nature  the  concupiBcible  3 
designed  to  obey  the  rational,  just  as  in  the  state  the 
working  classes  are  designed  to  obey  the  l^^ialative 
power;  and  the  irascible  is  created  to  assist  the  rational, 
just  as  the  military  exist  to  aid  and  support  the  legis- 
lative. Thus,  as  there  are  three  orders  in  the  s^ite^ 
so  are  there  three  faculties  in  the  soul,  each  answer* 
ing  to  each — ^the  concupiscible  to  the  working  order, 
the  irascible  to  the  military,  and  the  rational  to  the 
legislative  The  virtue  of  the  concupiscible  is  tem- 
perance; in  other  words,  the  submission  of  the  con- 
cupiscible to  the  rational  is  the  virtue  of  temperance. 
The  ^-irtue  of  the  irascible  is  fortitude ;  the  xnrtue  of 
the  rational  is  wisdom  or  prudence.  When  consent 
and  harmony  prevail  among  the  three,  then  that 
complete  virtue  which  Hato  calls  justice  arises. 
And  this  ^drtue  is  higher  than  either  temperance 
taken  by  itself»  or  than  fortitude  taken  by  itaeUT,  or 
than  wisdom  taken  by  itself^  for  it  is  the  complement 
of  the  whole  tliree,  and  is  the  result  of  the  har- 
monious and  properly  balanced  operation  of  the 
IJuee  faculties  of  the  souL  Just  as  justice  pervades 
the  state,  and  the  wellbeing  of  the  community  is  the 
result  when  each  order  keeps  its  own  place,  and 
executes  its  appointed  function,  so  justice 
the  sotil,  and  health  and  strength  of  mind 
result  when  each  of  the  faculties  preserves  the  rela- 
tion towards  the  other  faculties  in  which  nature 
placed  it,  and  in  which  nature  intended  it  to  stand 
When  this  relation  is  preserved,  the  outward  life  and 
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conduct  of  the  individual  will  not  fail  to  correspond 
with  his  internal  condition.  You  thus  perceive  that 
Plato  makes  individual  justice,  or  the  highest  virtue 
of  the  soul,  to  be  itself  the  very  constitution  of  the 
soul,  just  as  political  justice,  or  the  subordination  of 
the  mass  to  certain  governing  powers,  is  itself  the 
very  constitution  of  the  state.  A  remarkable  pas- 
sage firom  the  fourth  book  of  the  Eepublic  will  show 
you  how  it  is  by  close  observation  to  the  facts  of 
our  nature  that  Plato  discriminates  these  three 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  shows  that  they  are  really 
distinct — (Eep.,  iv.  p.  439  ;  p.  160  in  Vaughan  and 
Davies's  translation.) 

43.  We  have  now  to  show  against  whom  was 
Plato's  doctrine  of  justice,  and  of  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  intended  to  be  directed.  It  was 
directed  against  the  sophists,  and  he  argued  thus :  if 
the  nature  of  justice  be  such  that  it  is  necessarily  in- 
herent in  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  is,  in 
fact,  itself  that  constitution,  then  is  the  sophistry  of 
the  sophists,  and  of  all  other  cavillers,  at  once  over- 
thrown. The  sophists  argued  that  injustice  might  in 
many  cases  be  preferable  to  justice:  they  argued 
that  justice  was  good,  and  was  esteemed,  merely 
because  it  brought  wealth,  security,  honour,  and 
praise,  so  that  if  a  man  could  with  consummate  art 
simulate  justice,  while  he  was  in  his  soul  unjust,  he 
might  reap  the  fall  reward  of  justice  among  men, 
and  be  to  that  extent  happy ;  and,  so  far  as  r^arded 
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the  gods,  he  need  not,  the  sophists  said,  give  himaelj 
much  trouble  about  them,  for  they  could  bte  pro- 
pitiated with  sacrifices,  and  kept  quiet  by  means  of 
a  few  grains  of  frankincense.  In  this  way  the 
sophists  endeavoured  to  make  out  that  injustice 
mijufht  be  a  real  good  to  its  ^wssessor  while  justice 
might  prove  a  real  evil.  Or,  at  any  rate,  they  argued 
that  men  were  just  merely  because  they  found  it  to 
redound  to  their  advantage,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  to  be  so,  and  that  if  they  could  procure  the 
same  or  greater  advantages  by  being  unjust,  unjust 
they  would  undoubtedly  be.  They  ai^ed  very 
much  in  the  spirit  of  Hobl>es,  that  men  were  de- 
terred from  committing  injustice  merely  by  their 
dislike  of  suffering  injustice^  and  knowing  that  if 
they  perpetrated  wrong  on  others  they  must  be  pre* 
pared  to  endure  wrong  from  others  in  return. 


44  In  Book  i.  p.  359,  the  explanation  wliich  the 
sophists  gave  of  law  and  justice  (and  which  you  will 
see  resembles  very  closely  the  doctrine  of  Hoblxjs)  is 
set  forth,  and  the  alignment  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  ring  which  the  ancestor  of  Gyges  had  pos- 
sessed. Thus  the  sophists  argued  that  if  every  man 
had  the  ring  of  Gyges,  by  which  he  could  make 
himself  invisible  at  pleasure,  then  every  man  would 
do  wrong  whenever  he  felt  inclined,  and  would  do 
right  only  in  so  far  as  it  would  promote  hia  own 
happiness.  So  that  the  life  of  an  unjust  man  who, 
can  perfectly  conceal  his  motives  (as  many  men 
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and  do,  even  without  this  magic  ring)  may  be  fairly 
set  up  as  more  desirable  than  that  of  a  just  man ; 
and  thus  injustice  may  in  many  cases  be  preferable 
to  justice,  on  account  of  the  greater  happiness  which 
it  brings,  and  of  this  every  man  must  judge  for  him- 
self. The  advantage  of  probity,  therefore,  according 
to  the  sophists,  who  sometimes  reasoned  boldly  on 
these  points,  although  at  other  times  they  endeav- 
oured to  hide  the  extreme  to  which  their  principles 
carried  them,  did  not  centre  in  itself,  but  in  what 
was  exterior  to  itself,  namely,  in  the  honours  and 
rewards  which  probity  procured  for  the  man  who 
practised  it.  Probity  might  be  said  to  consist  not  in 
being,  but  in  seeming  to  be,  honest.  The  appearance 
was  quite  as  good  as  the  reality.  By  all  means,  said 
the  sophists,  be  just  and  virtuous,  if  justice  and 
virtue  make  you  happy;  but  if  vice  and  injustice 
make  another  man  happy,  why  should  not  he  too 
follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  ?  In  doing  so,  he 
will  obey  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  wiU  fulfil  the 
law  of  his  being,  just  as  much  as  you  who  pursue  a 
contrary  course  are  obejdng  the  dictates  and  fulfill- 
ing the  law  of  your  being. 

45.  This  is  precisely  the  point  where  Plato  enters 
his  dissent,  and  it  was  to  meet  this  point  that  his 
doctrine  of  the  soul,  as  made  up  of  three  faculties, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  superiority  and  inferiority, 
and  illustrated  by  the  analogous  constitution  of  a 
social  community,  was  set  forth  and  enforced  with  all 
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tlie  power  of  his  geniuB.  Insist  on  the^e  sophistical 
(jpinions  as  yon  choose^  says  Plato,  I  overthrow  them 
all  at  one  swoop,  by  asserting  and  by  proving  a  cer- 
tain constniction  or  organisation  of  the  soul,  to  which 
oiTganisation  we  must  look  apart  altogether  from  ex- 
tenial  considerations  of  honour  or  advantage*  It* 
justice  consist  in  the  due  harmony  of  the  three  facul- 
ties of  the  soul^  that  is,  in  the  obedience  and  submis* 
sion  of  the  inferior  to  the  superior  principles,  no  man 
can  be  just  by  appearing  to  be  so  when  he  is  not» 
any  more  than  a  nation  or  state  could  delude  a  neigh- 
bouring nation  or  state,  if  the  soldiers,  the  legislators, 
and  the  people,  were  in  a  state  of  anarchy ;  t.e.»  if  the 
people  were  not  working,  if  the  military  were  in  re- 
volt, or  the  legislature  overcome  by  iml>ecility.  A' 
soul  in  which  the  inferior  principles  reigned  supreme^ 
or  one  which  presented  the  mere  semblance,  but  not 
the  reality,  of  justice,  would  be  a  soul  disorganised, 
H  soul  untrue  to  its  own  constitution — a  soul,  in  fact, 
which  was  not  a  soul ;  just  as  a  state  in  which  the 
relation  of  the  go^^emed  and  the  governors  was  re- 
versed, would  be  a  state  which  had  crumbled  into 
dust.  And  even  suppose  the  dissimulation  to  have 
been  carried  so  far  that  both  the  soul  and  the  state 
appear  to  be  in  health  and  preservation,  surely  both 
tbe  man  himself  and  the  state  itself  would  know 
that  no  balance  of  power,  no  true  strength,  no  true 
life  was  within  them,  and  that  no  security  was  tlieira 
Injustice,  or  the  want  of  a  proper  equipoise  among 
eir  various  elements,  would  set  them  at  varlanee 
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with  themselves,  and  lay  them  open  to  the  assaults 
of  all  'around  Therefore,  justice  is  the  strength,  the 
true  nature  of  every  soul,  just  aa  it  is  of  every  politi- 
cal constitution ;  and,  accordingly,  when  this  simpler 
and  more  truthful  system  of  morals  was  given  to  the 
world  by  Plato,  the  doctrine  of  the  sophists  fell  to 
the  ground  as  an  edifice  which  had  no  solid  founda- 
tion. 

46.  Plato  goes  on  to  enforce  and  illustrate  his 
views  by  showing  that  justice  is  the  health,  and  con- 
sequently the  happiness,  of  the  soul,  and  that  the 
mere  semblance  of  justice  is  no  more  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  soul,  than  the  mere  semblance  of 
bodily  vigour  is  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
body.  How,  asks  Plato,  is  bodily  health  produced  ? 
It  is  produced  when  the  ongoings  of  our  physical 
frame  proceed  as  they  have  been  established  by  na- 
ture; disease  inevitably  arises  when  any  part  of  the 
system  is  out  of  joint,  or  is  not  governed  according 
to  nature.  In  the  same  way  disease  arises  in  the 
soul,  when  any  of  its  parts  do  not  conform  to  the 
design  of  the  whola  But  justice  is  itself  a  confor- 
mity  with  this  design,  is  a  working  in  accordance 
with  it,  just  as  injustice  is  the  reverse.  Therefore 
injustice,  although  its  external  accompaniments  and 
consequences  may  be  honours  and  rewards,  is  the 
disease,  the  deformity,  the  misery,  the  bad  habit  of 
the  soul ;  while  justice,  even  though  it  should  meet 
with  no  corresponding  external  advantages,  is  the 
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health,  the  beauty,  the  happiness,  the  good  habit  of 
the  soiiL  We  speak  of  a  bad  habit  of  body  when  its 
parts  are  in  disorder  and  at  variance  with  each  other, 
and  of  a  good  habit  of  body  when  its  different  parts 
are  in  harmony.  So  vice,  independently  of  external 
considerations,  is  the  disease,  the  deformity,  the  cor- 
ruption, the  pollution,  the  slavery  of  the  soul,  inas- 
much as  it  indicates  that  the  intellectual  system  is 
disordered,  and  that  those  principles  have  usurped 
the  government  which  were  created  only  to  obey: 
and  so  virtue,  and,  in  particular,  justice,  is  the  health, 
the  perfection,  the  freedom  of  the  soul,  inasmuch  as 
it  indicates  that  the  intellectual  system  is  well  or- 
dered, is  r^ulated  according  to  its  nature,  and  that 
those  principles  are  governing  which  were  intended 
to  govern,  while  those  are  obeying  which  were  in- 
tended to  obey.  Farther,  if  the  state  of  the  body 
when  diseased  be  such  as  to  render  life  a  burthen, 
though  it  may  be  surrounded  with  all  the  luxuries 
which  wealth  can  procure,  so  when  the  state  of  the 
soul  is  thoroughly  corrupted  by  injustice,  it  can 
enjoy  no  true  happiness,  no  real  satisfaction,  although 
crowned  with  worldly  honours  and  advantages]  as 
Juvenal  says : — 

**  Cor  tamen  hoe  tu 
Eyassise  putos  qnos  diri  conscia  liBUsti 
Mens  habet  attonitoa,  et  snrdo  yerbere  oedit, 
Occnltam  quatiente  anixno  tortore  flagellam.** 

Juvenal,  zilL  192. 

See  especially  the  passage  where  Plato  speaks  of  the 
rightly  balanced  condition  of  the  soul,  which  con- 
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stitutes  justice. — (Plato,  Eep.,  B.  iv.  pp.  443,.  444 ; 
pp.  167, 168,  169  in  English  translation.) 

47.  You  will  thus  perceive  that  Plato  argues  in 
favour  of  justice  as  the  true  condition  of  humanity, 
by  looking,  not  to  any  external  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages which  justice  may  confer,  but  by  looking  to 
the  internal  economy  of  human  nature  itself,  and  by 
showing  that  justice  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
maintenance  of  that  economy  in  the  order  which 
nature  has  established,  just  as  bodily  health  is  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  the  maintenance  of  the  order 
and  arrangement  which  nature  has  established  among 
the  various  organs  of  our  physical  framework. 

48.  The  object  with  which  Plato  instituted  the 
analogy  or  comparison  between  the  sotd  of  man  and 
the  constitution  of  a  political  state  was  this :  it  was 
to  show  that  just  as  there  can  be  no  political  state 
without  justice,  that  is,  without  a  proper  balance 
and  subordination  being  preserved  among  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  society;  so  there  can  be  no  soul,  or 
true  .rational  life,  in  man,  without  justice,  ».  e,,  with- 
out a  proper  balance  and  subQrdination  being  pre- 
served among  the  different  parts  and  principles  of 
the  souL  Justice  in  a  man  has  its  analogies  on  a 
large  scale  in  justice  in  a  state ;  and  just  as  the  state 
ceases  to  be  a  state  and  goes  to  ruin  so  soon  as  jus- 
tice deserts  it,  t.e.,  so  soon  as  confusion  and  insub- 
ordination prevail  among  its  ranks ;  so  the  soul  goes 
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to  min  90  soofl  as  justice  departs  from  it,  Ce.,  so 
soim  as  its  inferior  principles  prevail  over  its  STipe- 
rior  onesj  so  soon  as  what  was  meant  to  obey  pre- 
snmea  to  take  the  oiBce  of  governor. 


40.  Tlie  pliilosophical  school  founded  by  Plato  is 
known  in  tlie  history  of  philosophy  as  the  Academy, 
so  called  from  the  groves  of  Academus  where  Plato 
w^as  in  the  habit  of  addressing  his  disciples.  The 
Academy  is  usually  divided  into  three,  the  old,  the 
middle,  and  new.  The  latter  two  may  occupy  our 
attention  for  a  brief  period  hereafter :  meanwhile  I 
6i>eak  merely  of  the  old  Academy,  w^hich  embraced 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  immediate  followers  of 
Plato.    Xone  of  the  writings  of  these  older  Platonists 
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uncle.  He  was  a  native  of  Athens.  He  accom- 
panied Plato  on  his  third  journey  to  Syracuse,  and  is 
said  to  have  shown  much  prudence  and  address  amid 
the  troubled  atmosphere  of  the  court  of  Dionysius. 
His  active  and  moral  powers  were  by  all  accounts 
greater  than  his  intellectual  acuteness.  On  the  death 
of  Plato  in  347,  he  became  his  successor  in  the  Aca- 
demy, having  been  so  nominated  by  Plato  himself. 
Aristotle  may  have  looked  forward  to  that  elevation 
as  a  position  to  which  he  was  well  entitled  to  aspire. 
But  Aristotle  was  destined  for  higher  things  than  to 
be  the  follower  even  of  so  great  a  philosopher  as 
Plato.  Although  he  has  much  in  common  with  his 
master,  he  was  rather  fitted  to  found  a  new  dynasty 
in  philosophy  than  to  be  the  continuator  of  an 
old  one.  Aristotle,  not  long  afterwards,  became 
the  foimder  of  the  peripatetic  school  of  philosophy, 
which  held  its  meetings  in  the  Lyceum,  Speusippus 
continued  president  of  the  Academy  for  about  eight 
years.  He  was  compelled  by  a  lingering  illness  to 
relinquish  the  office  some  time  before  his  death, 
which  probably  took  place  about  330  B.C.,  or  it  may 
be  somewhat  earlier.  He  is  said,  in  particular,  to 
have  lectured  against  the  hedonism  of  Aristippus. 

51.  Xenocrates,  who  succeeded  Speusippus  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Academy  about  340  B.C.,  was  a  native 
of  Chalcedon,  a  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporua 
He  was  bom  in  396.  In  early  life  he  came  to 
Athens,  and  attached  himself  to  Plato.    like  Speu- 
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sippus,  be  accompanied  the  philosopher  on  one  of  his 
visits  to  Syracuse.  After  Plato's  death,  Xenocrates 
went,  in  company  with  Aristotle,  to  the  comt  of 
Heimias,  the  ruler  of  Atamens,  in  Mysia,  a  province 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  cannot  have  remained  veiy  long 
in  this  retreat ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  was  frequently 
sent  by  the  Athenians  on  embassies  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  with  whom  they  were  at  this  time  em* 
broiled,  and  by  whom,  in  the  year  338,  they  were 
ultimately  subjugated.  When  the  fculing  health  of 
Speusippus  compelled  him  to  resign  the  presidency  of 
the  Academy,  Xenocrates  was  summoned  to  the  vaamt 
post,  and  this  office  he  occupied  firom  about  340  B.C. 
until  his  death  in  314,  when  he  was  in  the  eighty- 
tliird  year  of  his  age.  The  temperament  and  the 
morals  of  Xenocrates  were  grave,  not  to  say  austere, 
in  the  extrema  His  name  was  quoted  in  antiquity 
as  almost  a  synonym  for  unselfishness,  modesty,  tem- 
perance, and  coutinenca  None  of  his  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  so  that  we  cannot  speak  veiv 
particularly  in  r^:ard  to  his  opinions.  Only  their 
titles  are  extant,  and  these  are  sufficiently  tantalis- 
ing. From  them  we  learn  that  he  prosecuted  dili- 
gently the  researches  in  which  his  great  master  had 
led  the  way.  He  wrote  on  dialectic,  on  knowledge, 
on  ideas,  on  the  existent  and  the  one,  on  the  oppo- 
site, on  the  indefinite,  on  the  soul,  on  the  pas- 
sions, on  happiness  and  virtue,  on  the  state,  and 
several  other  topics.  These  writings  are  extremely 
multifarious  in  their  subjects;   and  that  the  sub- 
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jects  were  treated  of  by  Xenocrates  in  an  able 
and  interesting  manner,  we  may  infer  fix)m  the  fact 
that  Aristotle  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  write 
commentaries  on  some  of  these  treatises.  Xeno- 
crates is  said  to  have  insisted  particularly  on  the 
distinction  laid  down  by  Plato  between  o/tf^tfig,  d6^a, 
and  tmcriifkn.  By  aUch^cii  he  probably  understood  the 
relative  and  contingent  truths  of  the  senses ;  by  hi^a 
the  relative  and  contingent  truths  of  the  imderstand- 
ing ;  and  by  i^itrfiikn  the  absolute  and  necessary  truths 
of  the  reason — the  truths,  t.e.,  for  cdl,  and  not  merely 
for  some,  intelligence. 

52.  The  name  of  Polemon  must  be  ever  associated 
with  that  of  Xenocrates  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Polemon  was  notorious  for  his  profligacy  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  but  happening  one  day  to  enter  the  Academy 
with  a  crowd  of  gay  companions  with  whom  he  had 
been  revelling,  he  was  so  much  struck  by  the  dis-' 
course  of  Xenocrates,  who  was  lecturing  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  temperance,  that  he  tore  firom  his  head 
the  chaplet  of  flowers  with  which  he  was  crowned, 
and  determined  then  and  for  ever  to  renounce  his 
former  way  of  life.  He  continued  true  to  his  resolu- 
tion: he  became  the  most  temperate  of  the  tem- 
perate, and  studied  philosophy  so  assiduously  that 
he  became  the  successor  of  Xenocrates  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Academy  in  the  year  314  B.a  He  died 
in  273,  having  been  bom  about  345. 
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1.  The  writings  of  Aristotle,  even  in  the  imperfect 
state  in  which  they  have  come  down  tons,  are  exceed- 
ingly multifarious.  They  are  usually  divided  by  his 
commentators  into  three  departments :  1st,  Logical ; 
2d,  Theoretical ;  and,  3d,  Practical  Under  the  loffical 
di\'Lsion  are  comprised  the  treatises  called  the  Or- 
ganon.  Under  the  theoretical  division  are  placed  the 
physics,  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  the  treatise 
on  the  souL  Under  the  practical  division  ai>e  com* 
prehended  ethics  and  politics.  There  are  also  extant 
a  work  by  Aristotle  on  rhetoric,  another  on  poetics, 
and  several  minor  treatises.  The  only  works  of  Aris- 
totle on  which  I  propose  to  touch  in  these  lectui^ 
are  the  logic,  the  metaphysics,  the  treatise  on  the 
soul,  and  the  ethics,  and  of  these  the  ethics  alone 
shall  engage  a  considerable  share  of  our  attention. 

2.  The  logic  which  you  have  already  studied  else- 
where is  derived  entirely  from  Aristotelian  sources: 
and  therefore,  as  I  may  presume  that  you  are  already 
familiar  with  its  details,  I  shall  touch  veiy  cursorily 
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on  this  part  of  Aristotle's  philosophy.  The  logic  of 
Aristotle  is  usually  termed  formal  or  deductive,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  inductive  logic,  for  which 
Bacon  usually  gets  the  credit.  It  was  at  one  time, 
and  not  very  long  ago,  supposed  that  the  inductive 
logic,  which  studied  real  nature,  was  much  more  valu- 
able than  the  deductive  logic,  which  merely  scrutin- 
ised mental  processes ;  but  it  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  both  sciences  are  equally  worthy  of  our 
attention.  In  point  of  technical  precision,  the  logic 
of  Aristotle,  and  in  particular  his  doctrine  of  the 
syllogism,  is  unrivalled ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  it  should  have  sprung  at  once  into  perfec- 
tion. The  industry  and  ingenuity  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years  have  added  little  or  nothing  to  the 
symmetrical  beauty,  the  finished  excellence,  of  the 
logical  system  of  the  mighty  Stagirite.  Aristotle's 
logical  treatises  have  been  collected  together  under 
the  general  title  of  the  Organon.  The  Organon  com- 
prises treatises  on  theCategories  (xanj7o^/a/),and  on  the 
interpretation  or  expression  of  thought,  «^;  l^fin^tiag 
(the  genuineness  of  these  writings,  however,  has  been 
doubted).  It  contains  a  treatise  called  the  Prior  An- 
alytics {a¥a\urtx6t  ^^dnoa),  which  deals  with  proposi- 
tions, and  another  entitled  dyaXurixcl  um^a,  which  deals 
with  proof,  definition,  and  division.  It  also  contains 
roirtx&,  or  topics,  a  treatise  on  probable  reasoning, 
and  a  treatise  on  sophistical  fallacies  and  their  solu- 
tion (cn^i  (ropitfr/x£>  iXfy^^w*).  These  are  the  logical 
writings  of  Aristotla    They  deal  with  the  method  of 
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scieace,  and  are  tbefefote  dasaed  together  ad 
Organon  or  instrument  c*f  inquiry.  The  Ca 
or  general  heads  under  which  all  things  maj  be 
claaseti  are  the  foUomng  ten:  tw*^  or  sube^jioe; 
«MAt,  quantitj^;  cwi»,  quality;  w»isrt,  relation;  m^ 
where;  ^n,  when;  xiMet*,  position;  l^^wt,  baling; 
mmth,  doing ;  vo^n^  suffering.  These  might  be  i^ 
duced  to  two,  iubstance  and  accident ;  or^  viewed 
logically,  subject  and  predicate :  thus  m^mu  is  the  sub- 
ject, for  example  '*  man/*  and  all  the  other  cat^rie^ 
denote  what  may  be  predicated  of  umxL  Tbos,  what- 
ever we  eay  of  man  must  be  either  sometlung  about 
hia  sijse,  or  hia  qualities,  or  hijs  relation  to  other  things, 
or  the  place  where  he  is  or  was,  or  the  time  «rAai  be 
is  or  waa,  or  hid  attitude^  or  his  possessiona^  or  bn 
actings  or  sufferings.     Ariatotle*s  Bcbeine  of  the  Oate- 
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ings  that  come  after  the  physics.  In  bestowing  on 
them  this  name,  however,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
was  influenced  solely  by  the  fact  that  these  writ- 
ings followed  the  others  in  a  certain  arbitrary  ar- 
rangement or  whether  he  was  guided  partly  by  the 
consideration  that  these  writings  dealt  with  matters 
which  were  higher  than  mere  physical  truth,  and 
which  lay  beyond  the  apprehension  of  our  mere 
sensible  experience.  You  wiU  find  this  work  fre- 
quently described  as  dealing  with  Being  in  so  far  as 
it  is  Being,  with  ens  quatenits  ens  est,  the  meaning 
of  which  rather  obscure  words  is  simply  this,  that  in 
this  investigation  Aristotle  does  not  consider  Being 
as  this  or  that  particular  Being,  but  simply  as  Being, 
that  is,  as  presenting  the  attributes  or  conditions 
common  to  all  Being,  differences  being  left  out  of 
view.  These  universal  elements  of  Being  are,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  four.  First,  Matter  or  sub- 
stratum; in  Greek,  n  '^M  or  rh  b^oxi/fAtvw.  Secondly, 
Form  or  essence;  in  Greek,  outf/a,  $Uog,  a^o^i),  or  rh 
ri  fiif  thai.  Third,  the  moving  or  efficient  cause ;  in 
Greek,  4  ao^ii  tj^q  xiwjifiw^.  Fourth,  the  end  or  final 
cause,  also  called  the  good  ;  rh  oS  mxa,  rh  riXo^,  or  rh 
ayaHv.  These  four  principles  are,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, the  most  general  causes  of  things,  and  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  everything.  They  are  truths 
for  all  intellect.  He  held  that  former  systems  had 
erred  in  not  embracing  the  whole  of  these  principles. 
Every  antecedent  system  had  left  some  of  them  out 
of  its  reckoning ;  hence  they  were  all  partial  and 
2  A 
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incomplete,     I  may  say  a  few  words  on  each  of 
them, 

4,  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  matter  or  iJXjj, 
Aristotle's  doctiine  is  this :  Matter  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  the  existent;  neither  is  it  the  absolutely 
non-existent;  it  is  mere  potentiality  {^mafM^\  a  capa- 
bility of  passing  into  the  actual  "When  form,  oiwo, 
i7(5of,  supervenes  to  matter  or  UXjji  the  potential  is 
converted  into  the  actual,  and  the  result  is  completed 
existence.  This  perfecled  existence,  at  least  when 
organised,  is  called  by  Aristotle  ivrtT^x^*^  *^^  ^^ 
m^/ua,  Tlius,  ImafXii  and  uXij  are  nearly  synony- 
mous in  the  Aristotelic  philosophy.  They  denote  a 
mere  capacity  of  existence;  ivrOax^toL  and  kA^ita  are 
also  nearly  sjTionymous,  and  denote  the  actuality  of 
existence,  existence  realised.  These  words  play  an 
imxjortant  part  in  the  system  of  Aristotle,  metaphy- 
sical, physical,  and  moral  There  is  another  import- 
ant word  wliich  I  may  mention  here,  m^^^^,  priva- 
tion. Matter  devoid  of  all  form  would  be  in  a  state 
of  tfr£^tf/s  or  privation*  Tims,  orlo^si^  is  tlie  opposite 
of  f*rfXi;^f<a,  for  this  latter  term  expresses  the  union 
of  matter  and  form  (UXij  and  oud/ei).  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  matter  is  ever  in  a  state  of  absolute 
privation.  Such  a  state  is  a  mere  mental  abstrac* 
tion,  or  rather  it  is  a  nonsensical,  inconceivable  con- 
dition. 


5.  The  amend  principle  which  Aristotle  lays  down 
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as  one  of  the  universal  constituents  of  Being  is  Form 
or  Essence  (ovgsa),  a  principle  on  which  I  have 
touched  in  the  preceding  section.  This  principle 
was  advanced  by  Aristotle  in  the  place  of  the  Plato- 
nic ideas  which  he  endeavours  to  displace  and  refute. 
Whether  he  dealt  altogether  fairly  with  the  Platonic 
theory  is  stiU  a  somewhat  unsettled  question.  Aris- 
totle understood  Plato  to  TnaintAin  that  the  ideas 
existed  by  themselves  apart  (x^^i^a)  from  the  indi- 
vidual things  which  were  formed  after  their  pattern. 
That  Plato  maintained  this  in  literal  strictness  is  not 
by  any  means  certain.  Such,  however,  was  Aristotle's 
understanding  of  him.  And  interpreting  him  this 
way,  he  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  ideas  on  the 
following  grounds:  First,  that  such  a  doctrine  is 
a  mere  doubling  of  sensible  existences ;  the  ideas 
are  conceived  as  merely  attenuated  material  objects. 
Aristotle  calls  them  also  al^rA  Afdio^  that  is,  ever- 
lasting sensibles.  Secondly,  he  says  that  the  ideas 
not  being  in  things,  cannot  be  the  causes  of  motion 
or  change,  and  therefore  serve  no  purpose  as  explana- 
tory of  the  phenomena  of  change.  Thirdly,  that  not 
being  in  things,  they  cannot  help  us  to  any  know- 
ledge of  things,  and  are  therefore  of  no  use  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  phenomenon  of  knowledge.  Fourthly, 
that  they  are  contradictory,  inasmuch  as  they  are  re- 
presented as  the  essence  of  things,  and  yet  as  exist- 
ing separate  from  things,  as  if  it  were  possible  that 
the  essence  of  a  thing  could  be  separated  from  the 
thing  of  which  it  was  the  essence.    Fifthly,  that  the 
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doctrine  of  ideas  is  a  poetical  fancy,  and  that  it  N 
merely  by  a  metaphor  that  thinga  are  said  to  be 
copies  of  ideas.  And,  sixtMy,  supjiosiDg  the  ideas 
to  exist,  they  and  the  things  wliich  are  their  copies 
would  require  to  be  subsumed  and  induced  to  unity 
under  a  higher  idea,  which  iB  absurd ;  for  example,  if_ 
the  idea  man  exists  as  something  apart  from  act 
men,  we  must  have  a  higher  idea  to  embrace  both  thd 
ideal  man  and  the  actual  men.  This  objection  il 
called  the  argument  of  the  rp/ri>^  ai'^^wTa;,  the 
man  ;  tlie  other  tw^o  being  the  idea  of  man  and  the 
reality  of  man.  This  argument,  however,  had 
foreseen  and  stated  by  Plato  himself.  Such,  stat 
shortly,  is  the  tenor  of  Aristotle's  argumentation 
against  Plato's  theory  of  ideas.  All  his  objectioi 
are  offslnHjts  from  his  leading  objection  to  the  Pla- 
tonic assertion  (or  what  he  regards  as  such),  tha 
the  ideas  are  existences  apart  {x^iteza)  from  thj 
things  of  w^hich  they  are  said  to  be  the  modela. 


6.  But  although  Aristotle  contested  the  Platoniij 
doctrine,  be  advanced  au  ideal  theory  of  his  om 
He  did  not  hold  that  ideas  were  mere  subjective  con 
ceptions,  the  fabrications  of  our  own  loiiids.  He  held 
that  there  was  a  correlative  reality  in  the  object  an4 
swering  to  the  conception  in  our  minds,  and  thii 
correlative  reality  he  calls  the  form  or  essence,  ^M^ 
This  essence  is  not  an  object  of  sense,  but  of  intellect! 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  Plat^^nic  idea  under  another  name, 
that  we  may  say  that  Aristotle  adopted  the  Platonic 
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doctrine,  with  this  modification,  that  whereas  Plato  (at 
least  as  understood  by  Aristotle)  promulgated  a  doc- 
trine in  which  ideas  were  represented  as  existing  by 
themselves,  and  apart  from  things,  Aristotle  repre- 
sented them  as  implicated  in  things,  and  as  forming 
their  most  essential  constituent  The  idea,  for  ex- 
ample, considered  as  the  one  does  not  exist  together 
mth  the  many,  but  it  exists  in  the  many.  Unity  is 
essential  to  multiplicity.  If  we  view  ideas  as  laws, 
we  might  say  that  while  Plato,  at  least  as  interpreted 
by  Aristotle,  regarded  the  laws  as  subsisting  by  them- 
selves, and  as  constituting  a  world  apart,  Aristotle 
regarded  them  as  inseparably  united  with  the  things 
of  which  they  were  the  laws.  (The  individual  is  the 
essence  in  the  first  and  proper  sense  of  the  word ; 
only  in  a  secondary  sense  can  the  genus  be  called  the 
essence.)  The  genus  has  no  existence  apart  from  the 
individuals,  yet  although  the  genus  or  universal  has 
no  existence  in  and  for  itself,  but  only  an  existence 
in  individuals,  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  significant, 
and  in  its  nature  the  most  knowable,  and  the  proper 
object  of  knowledge.  There  can  be  no  knowledge 
without  it. 

7.  Aristotle's  third  and  fourth  principles  are  effi- 
cient cause  and  final  cause.  Every  change  fit)m  the 
potential  to  the  actual  is  brought  about  by  a  cause, 
and  this  cause  is  distinguished  by  Aristotle  as  the 
moving  or  efficient  cause,  rh  xnn^v.  It  may  either 
operate  fit)m  within,  as  in  the  case  of  organised  ex- 


istences,  or  firom  without,  as  when  an  artist  forms  n 
statiie.  In  either  case,  there  is  an  operative  cause, 
through  which  the  materials  are  moulded  into  form. 
Then,  lastly,  there  is  the  end  or  final  causa  Every-* 
thing  exists  for  some  purpose.  We  may  not  know 
for  what  purpose,  but  we  must  think  that  everything 
exists  for  some  purpose,  and  this  pm-pose  is  called  its 
end  or  final  cause.  A  final  cause  always  implies 
intdligence,  which  an  efficient  cause  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply. 


8.  The  three  latter  principles,  essence,  efiScient 
caiise,  and  end,  are  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  very  closely 
imited,  and  often,  hideed,  to  run  into  ona  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  the  identity  of  essence  and  end.  Thus, , 
for  example,  the  possession  of  reason  is  the  essenc 
of  man,  and  the  possession  of  reason  is  also  his  end, 
or  the  most  impoitant  part  of  his  end.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  identiiy  efficient  cause  with  the  other  tw^o 
principles.  I  may  here  remark  that  Aristotle's  con- 
ception of  ends  differs  from  that  of  Paley  and  other 
modeni  philosophera  in  being  more  comprehensive 
than  theirs.  Paley  dwelt  on  the  usefid  contTi\iincea 
observable  in  the  structure  of  organised  bodies, 
from  thence  inferred  the  exislence  of  an  intelligent 
designer.  The  same  aigument  is  implied  in  Aristotle, j 
But  he  moreover  holds  that  in  everything  that  exist 
there  is  an  indwelling  end  or  purpose,  and  that  this 
end  or  puipise  is  as  much  involved,  although  not  so 
obtrusive  or  conspicuous,  in  such  simple  structmtee  i 
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a  blade  of  grass,  as  it  is  in  the  most  complicated  or- 
ganisations. 

9.  Aristotle's  philosophy  terminates  in  a  sublime 
theology.  Although  matter  never  exists  without 
form,  and  although  the  forms  or  essence  of  matter 
never  exist  apart  from  matter,  there  is  nevertheless  a 
form  or  essence  which  exists  separate  from  all  matter ; 
and  this  is  the  first  great  cause  of  all  that  is,  the  in- 
telligent and  moving  energy  which  originally  sets  in 
motion  the  whole  machinery  of  the  universe,  and 
evolves  potentiality  into  actualiiy.  This  cause  is  the 
Deity,  the  Godhead,  which  moves  all,  but  is  itself 
unmoved,  pure  matterless  activity,  the  eternal  self- 
thinking  reason,  the  absolute  spirit,  in  speaking  of 
which  Aristotle  says,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  that  the 
rule  of  many  is  not  good,  but  that  there  is  and  should 
be  only  one  sovereign  over  all ; 

Oux  &ya&hv  ToXuxo/^awij*  iJg  xof^avo;  ctfTfla. 

10.  Aristotle's  treatise  Tf^i-sJ/u^Sf  falls  under  the  head 
of  his  theoretical  philosophy,  and  properly  falls  under 
the  subdivision.of  that  head  which  is  entitled  physics. 
It  is  only  in  reference  to  this  treatise  on  the  soul  of 
man,  which  he  considers  chiefly  from  a  physical  point 
of  view  (in  his  work  ^ifi  -^vxni),  that  I  shaU  speak  of 
the  physics  of  Aristotle.  The  word  soiU,  -^uxfi,  is  in 
his  vocabulary  not  by  any  means  limited  to  intelli- 
gence. It  signifies,  in  its  widest  sense,  the  power  or 
principle  of  life ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  what  he  calls 
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the  hrOixtt^s  or  perfected  organisation  of  the  body. ' 
There  is  a  scale  or  series  of  these  OTganisations  in 
nattire,  rising  one  above  another ;  and  of  these  the 
higher  forms  always  contain  the  lower.  Thns^  there 
is,  first  and  lowest,  a  plant  son!,  or  life  in  vegetables. 
This  is  a  mere  principle  of  nutrition  and  reproduction, 
rh  ^giTTtKov,  Plants  are  able  to  asaiinilate  what  is 
necessary  to  support  them,  and  to  continue  their  like. 
Tlien,  secondly,  there  is  an  animal  soul,  a  principle  of 
animal  life,  which  consists  in  sensation,  desire,  and  lo- 
comotion, rh  ah^TiTtKOv^  rh  o^ixr/xrfv,  H  x/wjriXM  (x«rii  rtf^«>). 
The  functions  of  this  principle  are  directed  and 
checked  by  a  moderating  power  (eifx^),  which  is 
altogether  wanting  in  plants.  The  higher  animals 
have  some  degree  of  fancy  (pavraetcL)  and  involun- 
tary memory  (Ati^Mi).  Then,  thirdly,  there  is  the 
soul  of  man,  which  comprehends,  in  addition  to  all 
these  principles,  the  power  of  reason  (»oiJf),  This 
reason  is  partly  passive,  detennined,  and  temporal  or 
transitory ;  partly  active,  determining,  and  immortal 
So  that  the  soul  of  man  comprises,  according  to 
Aristotle,  a  power  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  a 
power  of  sensation,  desire,  and  locomotion,  a  power  of 
imagination  and  memory,  a  power  of  reason,  and,  in 
so  far  as  reason  is  active  and  determining,  a  i)ower  of 
free  will 


(K  11.  Tlie  ethics  of  Aristotle  commence  with  the 
remark  that  the  actions  of  all  rational  creatures  ajm 
at  some  end.     Ends  are  of  two  kinds,  subor 
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and  ultimate.  The  various  arts  and  sciences  have 
subordinate  ends  in  view.  The  art  of  medicine,  for 
example,  has  health  for  its  end.  The  art  of  ship- 
building has  a  ship,  and  the  art  pf  war  has  vic- 
tory, for  its  end.  These  are  subordinate  ends.  But 
there  is  an  ultimate  end,  an  end  in  reference  to 
which  these,  and  all  other  subordinate  ends,  may  be 
considered  as  means,  a  chief  end  or  summwm  honum 
which  is  desired  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  anything  beyond  it.  What  is  this  end? 
This  is  the  question  with  which  political  science  has 
to  deal ;  for  Aristotle  uses  the  word  ToX/r/x^  as  com- 
prising what  we  more  usually  term  ethics. 

12.  The  name  of  this  ultimate  end  is  very  easily 
given.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that.  Both  philo- 
sophers and  the  vulgar  agree  in  calling  it  happiness. 
Happiness  is  the  chief  good,  the  ultimate  end  at 
which  all  human  beings  aim. 

13.  But  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  what  happiness  is.  Philosophers  differ  fix)m  the 
vulgar ;  they  diflfer,  too,  among  themselves  as  to  the 
nature  of  happiness.  There  are  four,  theories  of 
happiness,  or  good,  which  may  be  briefly  mentioned : 
first,  "  that  the  good  is  an  abstract  something  which 
exists  independently,  and  through  which  all  things 
that  are  good  are  constituted  good ; "  secondly ,  that 
"  it  is  sensual  pleasure ; "  thirdly,  that  it  is  honour  as 
attained  in  society;  nnd, fourthly,  thai  "it  consists 
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in  a  life  of  intellectual  contemplatioru"     Such 
the  four  opuiions  enumerated  by  Aristotle  as 
theories  of  happmess   most  in  vogue  at  the  time^ 
when  he  wrote. 

14.  He  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  them  alL 
The  first  is  the  Platonic  doctrine,  according  to  Aris- 
totle's interpretation  of  it  It  is  too  abstruse  and 
mystical  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  The  second 
theory  may  suit  bnite  animals,  but  is  not  applicable 
to  man,  '  The  third  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  ia  in- 
complete. The  fourth  is  the  truest  of  the  four,  and 
is  adopted  by  Aristotle  as  part  of  his  own  doctrine ; 
but  it  too  is  incomplete,  and  requires  to  be  largely 
supplemented  before  it  can  be  embracei 

15.  Aristotle  then  proceeds  to  declare  his  own 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  happiness,  and  as  to  the 
way  in  wliich  the  inquiry  after  it  should  be  con- 
ducted. To  find  out  what  man's  happiness  is,  we 
must  first  of  all,  lie  says,  find  out  what  man's  proper 
work,  or  fimction.  or  vocation  is,  Wlien  we  have 
discovered  this,  we  shall  have  no  diflSculty  in  dis- 
covering wherein  his  happiness  consists.  For  the 
function  wliich  a  man  has  to  fulfil,  the  work  wliicli 
he  has  to  do,  being  known,  his  happiness  will  be 
seen  to  centre  in  the  dischai^  of  that  fxmction,  in 
the  performance  of  that  work. 


16.  We  ask,  then,  what  is  man's  proper  work  or 
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office  ?  It  may  help  us  to  find  out  this  if  we  con- 
sider what  his  proper  work  is  not  Man's  proper 
work  is  not  the  maintenance  of  a  mere  organic  life, 
for  that,  we  may  say,  is  the  proper  work  of  vege- 
tables; but  man  is  not  a  vegetable.  Nor  is  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions the  proper  work  of  a  man,  for  that  is  the 
proper  business  of  mere  animals,  but  man  is  not  a 
mere  animal  The  proper  work  of  man,  therefore, 
is  not  mere  life,  because  he  is  not  a  creature  that 
merely  lives ;  and  it  is  not  mere  sensation,  because 
he  is  not  a  creature  that  merely  feek. 

17.  What,  then,  is  the  proper  work  of  a  man  ?  To 
ascertain  this  we  must  ascertain  what  man's  peculiar 
property  or  attribute  is.  His  peculiar  property  or 
attribute  is  reason.  He  has  life  in  common  with  all 
organised  creatures;  he  has  sensation  in  common 
with  all  animated  creatures ;  but  he  has  reason  as  an 
endowment,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Man's 
proper  work,  therefore,  the  vocation  he  has  to  dis- 
charge, must  stand  closely  related  to  the  peculiar 
characteristic,  namely,  the  rational  nature,  with  which 
he  has  been  endowed ;  and  hence  man's  true  work 
or  function,  as  defined  by  Aristotle,  is  as  follows — 
"  The  work  of  man  is  a  conscious  and  active  life  of 
the  soul  in  accordance  with  reason."  *    This,  he  says, 

*  'AwBpdmnf  9h  riBffitv  fpyop  (ttiiP  ripo,  rainir  8^  ^^vjfrjs  Mpyttay 
Kol  irpd^us  fierii  \6yov  (<rrov8a/ov  Via^phs  ti  ravra  koH  jcoAmi). 
Eth.  Nic,  1.  7.       . 
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is  the  proper  work  of  all  men ;  it  is  the  endeayour  of 
the  good  man  to  lead  this  life  in  the  most  noble  and 
perfect  manner  possible. 

18.  Man's  proper  vocation  having  been  thus  de- 
fined by  Aristotle,  he  then  defines  his  proper  happi- 
ness in  accordance  with  that  definition.  The  defini- 
tion of  happiness  is  this — **  Man's  good  or  happiness 
is  a  conscious  and  active  and  rational  life  of  the 
soul  in  accordance  with  virtue  or  excellence,  and 
carried  on  in  favourable  external  circupostances."^' 
You  will  perceive  that  this  definition  embraces  in  its 
latter  clause  those  elements  of  happiness,  namely, 
the  good  gifts  of  fortune,  which  the  world  at  large  is 
apt  to  regard  as  forming  almost  the  sole  constituents 
of  felicity,  but  which  some  schools  of  morality,  the 
Stoics,  for  example,  were  inclined  to  exclude  alto- 
gether from  the  conception  of  happiness. 

19.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  but  little  difference 
between  these  two  definitions,  the  definition  of 
man's  work  and  the  definition  of  his  happiness. 
Man's  work  is  defined  in  almost  the  same  terms  in 
which  man's  happiness  is  defined;  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  this  close  resemblance  of  the  two  shows 
rather  a  want  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  Aris- 
totle.   But  a  small  degree  of  reflection  may  satisfy  us 

*  Tb  MpJiirww  iiya06p  ifo^^i  iy4py9ia  yiprrat  tear*  iiprHip^  [u  Zl 
irAf (ovs  a/  itprraif  xark  r^y  ^(<m|y  koI  rfAf lor^nfy.)      *^r«  Vir  0lf 
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that  the  two  definitions  must  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  that  their  perfection  con- 
sists in  their  differing  from  each  other  but  slightly ; 
for  observe,  if  man's  proper  work  be  a  certain  kind 
of  life  or  mode  of  action,  then  his  proper  happiness 
must  consist  in  doing  that  work  welL  His  vocation 
is  a  particular  kind  of  life ;  his  happiness,  therefore, 
is  his  living  that  kind  of  life  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible. For  example,  if  it  is  the  proper  business  of  a 
tree  to  put  forth  blossoms  and  to  produce  firuits,  theii 
we  might  say  it  will  be  that  the  happiness  of  the 
tree  would  consist  in  doing  this  abundantly  and  well. 
So  that  Aristotle,  having  defined  man's  proper  work 
as  consisting  in  a  particular  kind  of  life,  is  strictly 
logical  in  his  procedure  when  he  defines  his  happi- 
ness as  consisting  in  living  that  life  well.  The  two 
definitions  stated  in  their  simplest  forms  will  stand 
thus :  first,  in  regard  to  man's  work,  man's  proper 
work  is  living  reasonably ;  second,  in  regard  to  man's 
happiness,  man's  happiness  is  his  living  reasonably, 
in  the  best  and  noblest  manner,  and  in  the  midst  of 
favourable  external  conditions. 

20.  These  definitions,  which  may  appear  to  be 
little  better  than  truisms,  and  which  look  rather 
clumsy  in  any  English  translation  that  can  be  made 
of  them,  will  lead  us  immediately  into  an  inquiry  of 
greater  interest  and  importance.  But  first  let  us 
note  the  elements  which  are  involved  in  Aristotle's 
definition  of  happiness.    Firsts  it  is  mental,  and  not 
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bodily;  it  centres  in  reason,  and  not  in  sense;  second- 
ly, it  implies  excellence,  that  is,  virtue ;  thirdly,  it  is 
an  activity,  or  energy,  and  not  a  mere  potentiality  of 
our  nature;  and, /ourtUy, it  implies  a  life  favourably 
situated  in  regard  to  its  external  lot.  All  these  con- 
ditions must  combine  in  order  to  render  human  hap- 
piness complete ;  suid  Aristotle  holds  that  his  defini- 
tion is  the  only  one  which  embraces  within  it  the 
whole  of  them. 

21.  It  has  been  said,  in  the  terms  of  our  definition, 
that  man's  proper  office  is  to  live  rationally,  and  that 
his  happiness  consists  in  living  rationally  in  the  best 
or  most  excellent  way.  Hence  the  new  question 
arises,  What  is  the  best  or  most  excellent  way  of 
living  rationally  ?  To  answer  this  question,  we  must 
again  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  himian  nature. 
This  constitution  is  made  up  mainly  of  two  parts. 
First,  the  principle  of  reason;  and,  secondly,  the 
principle  of  desire.  Stated  shortly,  reason  and  pas- 
sion are  the  two  principal  constituents  of  man's  •>}/y;^i 
or  immaterial  part.  In  regard  to  reason,  it  has  an  ex- 
cellence of  its  own  in  which  the  intellectual  virtues 
consist.  (These  we  leave  out  of  view  at  present.) 
The  matter  which  requires  oiu*  consideration  is  the 
relation  between  reason  and  the  passions.  It  is  the 
office  of  reason  to  control  the  passions.  The  passions 
are  able  to  obey,  but  they  have  also  a  tendency  to 
resist  the  influence  of  reason.  The  passions,  we 
may  say,  quicken  and  arouse  the  reason ;  the  reason 
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checks  and  guides  the  passions ;  and  the  action  of 
the  one  of  these  upon  the  other  constitutes  the 
moral  nature  of  man.  The  due  and  proper  work- 
ing of  this  moral  nature  constitutes  man's  excellence 
or  virtue.  So  that  the  answer  to  our  question, 
What  is  the  best  and  most  excellent  way  of  living 
rationally?  is  this.  That  the  best  and  most  excel- 
lent way  of  living  rationally  is  by  maintaining  the 
due  and  proper  working  of  our  moral  nature,  a 
nature  made  up,  as  has  been  said,  of  reason  and 
passion. 

22.  This  answer  gived  rise  to  the  new  question. 
But  what  is  the  due  and  proper  working  of  man's 
moral  nature  1  (I  may  here  remark  in  passing,  that 
in  thus  carrying  on  the  inquiry  by  the  way  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  I  am  going  to  work  more  formally 
and  methodically  even  than  Aristotle  himself  But 
this  procedure  may  conduce,  I  think,  to  distinctness 
of  exposition.)  The  obvious  answer  to  this  question 
is,  that  the  due  and  proper  working  of  man's  moral 
nature  must  consist  in  such  an  adjustment  between 
reason  and  passion,  as  that  the  one  of  these,  the 
reason,  shall  guide  and  govern,  and  that  the  other, 
the  passions,  shall  obey  even  while  they  contrive  to 
impeL  When  this  adjustment  is  effected,  the  right 
working  of  man's  moral  nature  is  secured ;  in  other 
words,  moral  virtue  is  the  result^  while  happiness  is 
at  the  same  time  attained,  inasmuch  as  man  is  now 
living  a  rational  life  in  the  best  and  noblest  way  in 
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which  such  a  life  coa  be  ledr— in  accordancei  namely, 
with  excellence  or  virtue. 

23.  But  a  new  question  arises  out  of  the  answer 
which  has  just  been  given.  That  answer  was  this, 
that  the  right  working  of  man's  moral  nature  vras  an 
arrangement  in  which  reason  ruled  and  passion  obey- 
ed. This  answer  brings  forward  the  new  question. 
But  how  is  such  an  arrangement  or  adjustment  to  be 
brought  about  ?  in  other  words,  How  is  moral  virtue 
to  be  produced? 

24.  To  this  question  Aristotle  answers  in  one 
word,  that  moral  virtue  is  produced  or  acquired  by 
habit.  Practise  the  virtues  and  you  will  acquire 
them ;  and  you  can  acquire  them  in-  no  other  way. 
This  answer  is  more  important  and  more  profound 
than  it  appears.  It  is  opposed  at  once  to  the  doc- 
trine that  virtue  is  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  or 
comes  to  us  merely  from  nature,  and  to  the  doctrine 
which  Plato  seems  to  have  favoured,  that  \irtue 
might  be  merely  theoretical,  might  consist  in  a  mere 
knowledge  of  what  is  right.  Both  of  these  doctrines 
were  impugned  by  Aristotle  in  the  assertion  that  the 
practice  of  virtue,  its  habitual  exercise,  was  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  and  existence  of  virtue. 

25.  The  following  remarks,  in  which  Aristotle 
shows  that  the  moral  virtues  are  not  ours  by  nature, 
but  are  acquired  by  custom,  are  well  worthy  of  your 
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consideratioiL  Near  the  commencement  of  book 
second  he  says —  * 

"  Not  one  of  the  moral  virtues  comes  to  be  in  ns 
merely  by  nature ;  because  of  such  things  as  exist  by 
nature,  none  can  be  changed  by  custom ;  a  stone,  for 
instance,  by  nature  gravitating  downwards,  could 
never  by  custom  be  brought  to  ascend,  not  even  if 
one  were  to  try  and  accustom  it  by  throwing  it  up 
ten  thousand  times ;  nor  could  fire  again  be  brought 
to  descend,  nor  in  fact  could  anything  whose  nature 
is  in  one  way  be  brought  by  custom  to  be  in  another. 
The  virtues,  then,  come  to  be  in  us  neither  by  nature 
nor  against  nature ;  but  we  are  naturally  disposed  to 
receive  them,  and  are  perfected  in  them  by  habit. 

"  Again,  all  the  things  that  come  to  us  by  nature 
we  possess  first  as  faculHes  (dwdfiu;) ;  afterwards  we 
exhibit  them  in  actual  operation  (rStg  ht^uac).  Thib 
is  clear  with  regard  to  the  senses,  for  we  did  not  get 
oiu*  senses  by  hearing  often  and  seeing  often,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  had  them  and  then  used  them ; 
we  did  not  have  them  by  using  them.  But  the 
virtues  we  gain  by  having  acted  first,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  arts  also,  for  those  things  which  one  must 
learn  before  one  can  do,  one  learns  by  doing ;  as,  for 
instance,  by  building,  builders  are  formed,  and  by 
harping,  harpers.  So  too,  by  doing  just  things  we 
become  just;  by  doing  temperate  things,  temperate; 
by  doing  brave  things,  brave. 

*  The  translation  is  partly  taken  from  Mr  Chase,  partly  from 
Sir  A.  Grant. 

2B 
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"  And  to  the  tnith  of  tliis»  tcstiirxony  is  borne  by 
what  takes  place  in  coiBmunities ;  because  the  law- 
givers make  the  individual  members  good  men  by 
habituation :  and  this  is  the  intention,  certainly,  of 
every  lawgiver,  and  all  who  do  it  not  well  fail  of  their 
intent ;  and  herein  consists  the  difference  between  ^_ 
good  government  and  a  bad  one.  ^H 

*'  Again,  from  the  same  given  circumstances,  and 
by  the  same  means  used,  all  excellence  is  both 
produced  and  destroyed,  for  by  harp-playing  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  harpers  are  formed ;  and  similarly 
of  builders  and  all  the  rest,  for  by  building  weU,  men 
will  become  good  buflders,  by  building  badly,  bad 
ones ;  in  fact,  if  tliis  had  not  been  so  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  instructors,  but  all  men  would 
have  been  at  once  good,  or  bad  in  their  several  arts 
^thout  thenu 

"  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  virtues ;  for  by  acting  in 
the  various  relations  in  which  we  are  thrown  with 
our  fellows-men,  we  come  to  be,  some  just,  some  un* 
just ;  and  by  acting  in  dangerous  positions,  and  bdj^^J 
habituated  to  feel  confidence  or  fear,  we  become,  eom^H 
brave,  others  cowarda 

"  Similarly  also  it  is  with  respect  to  occasions  of 
desire  and  anger,  for  some  men  become  perfected  in 
self-control,  others  become  incontinent  and  passion- 
ate, the  former  by  acting  in  certain  circumstances  in 
one  way,  and  the  latter  by  acting  in  similar  circum- 
stances in  a  different  way.  In  one  word,  habits  (**?«'») 
are  formed  out  of  corresponding  acts  (m^uat),  where- 
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fore  it  is  proper  that  the  acts  should  be  of  a  right 
quality,  in  order  that  the  habits  which  they  generate 
may  be  of  a  right  quality  too.  And  it  makes  no 
small,  but  a  great,  yea,  the  greatest  of  differences, 
whether  we  are  accustomed  to  act  in  this  or  in  that 
particular  way,  even  fipom  our  earliest  childhood." 

26.  I  go  on  to  offer  a  few  words  of  comment  on 
the  quotation  fipom  Aristotle's  Ethics  brought  before 
you  in  the  preceding  section.  His  doctrine  in  regard 
to  our  having  no  natural  capacity,  6vva/s,iif  or  virtue 
may  require  some  slight  explanation,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  fipom  being  misconceived.  There  are,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  two  kinds  of  blfvapug,  a  dvm/Att 
properly  so  called,  and  a  6\/¥a/ii;  less  properly  so 
called.  The  biim/ng  properly  so  called  is  a  natural 
power,  always  followed  by  a  constant  and  uniform 
species  of  m^ytia ;  the  6vfa/Ai(  less  properly  so  called, 
may  issue  in  two  opposite  species  of  in^tm.  The 
former  may  be  called  a  buvafAst  restricted  to  one 
issue ;  the  latter  may  be  cidled  a  bdva/Aii  capable  of 
two  opposite  issues ;  it  is  in  fact  called  so  by  Aristotle, 
dvtofiii  rZv  ivavriuv.  To  illustrate  these  two,  taking 
Aristotle's  as  well  as  other  examples,  a  stone  has  a 
dvmfuf  of  falling  downwards  to  the  earth ;  it  is  limited 
to  that  one  issue;  it  has  no  bwa/Mf  of  falling  up- 
wards. When  the  dwa/As^  passes  into  act  or  iA^na, 
the  stone  takes  a  downward  course,  ^{tmfkti  proper. 
A  grain  of  wheat  has  a  bvvafug  of  passing  into  the 
green  blade  and  then  into  the  full  ear.    It  has  no 
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power  of  doing  the  opposita  Its  hi^tm  cannot  issue 
either  in  a  ^withholding  of  its  increase  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  noxious  weed.  So  in  regard  to  our 
senses.  This  is  a  case  of  dxtvafus  proper.  The  ^Ctufiu; 
of  seeing  or  of  hearing  cannot  issue  in  a  result  the 
opposite  of  hearing  or  of  seeing.  Tlie  capacities  of 
seeing  or  of  hearing  terminate  respectively  in  the 
acts  of  seeing  or  of  hearing,  and  cannot  terminate  in 
blindness  or  in  deafness,  as  alternatives  equally  open 
to  theia  These,  then,  are  illustrations  of  6u\/afit(  pro- 
perly so  called,  that  is,  of  B6vcLfj.i^  restricted  to  one 
issue.  And  that  issue  follows  op  oheys  the  law  of 
the  HmfAii,  that  is  to  say,  nothing  more  than  the 
dimpLtg  is   required  to    bring    about    the    resulting 


27.  But  suppose  that  a  stone  had  a  capacity  for 
falling  upwards  as  well  as  downwards.  Suppose  that 
wheat  had  a  capacity,  not  oiJy  to  grow  but  to  refuse 
to  grow,  or  that  it  had  a  capacity  of  growing  into  a 
noxious  weed.  Suppose  that  our  eyes,  when  in  their 
nonnnl  state,  and  when  wide  open,  had  a  capacity  of 
being  blind  as  well  as  a  capacity  for  seeing.  Suppose 
that  our  ears,  when  their  function  was  entire,  had  a 
capacity  for  being  deaf  as  well  as  a  capacity  for 
hearing.  In  these  cases  we  shotdd  have  so  many 
illustrations  of  what  Aristotle  calls  th  •  du^otfus  rSi 
fmmfltfv,  which,  pro[>erly  speaking,  is  not  a  iOm/ug  at 
alL  These  cases  are  fictitious;  but  there  are  real 
cases  of  buvafiig  rwv  imvTtm^  the  capacity  of  contraries ; 
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and  such  an  example  is  found  in  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  We  are  capable  of  becoming  either  virtuous  or 
vicious,  and  in  the  same  circimistances  too.  And 
hence  we  have  no  capacity  of  virtue  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  stone  has  a  capacity  of  falling  downwards, 
or  in  which  a  man  has  a  capacity  of  seeing.  Of  two 
seeds  of  the  same  kind,  and  placed  in  the  same  cir- 
cimistances, the  one  cannot  grow  up  an  ear  of  com 
and  the  other  a  useless  weed ;  but  of  two  men  placed 
in  the  same  circimistances,  the  one  may  grow  up  a 
virtuous  and  the  other  a  vicious  character.  Hence 
the  moral  capacity  of  these  two  men,  and  we  may 
say  of  man  generally,  is  quite  different  from  the 
physical  capacity  of  things,  and  quite  different  from 
man's  physical  capacities,  all  of  which  are  restricted 
to  one  issue,  and  are  properly  called  duvd/Att^  because 
the  acts  {hi^nou)  are  determined  by  these  capacities 
and  arise  out  of  them.  But  the  others,  the  dv¥dft,§tg 
ruv  im^riuv,  being  capable  of  issuing  in  two  opposite 
acts  or  ivi^tsouy  are  not  rightly  regarded  as  duvd/im  at 
alL  At  any  rate  you  must  keep  in  mind  the  broad 
distinction  between  them  and  the  natural  dura/if/^ 
The  luvafLsg  rZv  ivavriw  being  open  indifferently  to 
two  issues,  has  obviously  no  power  of  determining 
its  own  issue.  That  issue  is  determined,  not  by  the 
dvmfksg^  but  by  something  else ;  that  something  else 
being,  in  the  case  of  the  moral  virtues,  the  principle 
of  free-will,  of  which  I  shall  say  a  word  immediately, 
and  the  power  of  custom. 
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28.  You  will  now,  I  think,  understand  the  dense 
in  which  Aristotle  allies  that  we  have  no  natural 
capacity  for  virtue ;  we  have  no  natural  capacity  for 
it  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  a  capacity  for  seeing, 
or  in  which  a  stone  has  a  capacity  for  Mling  to  the 
earth.  We  have  a  capacity  for  virtue  only  in  the 
sense  that  this  capacity  is  also  a  capacity  for  vice. 
It  may  perhaps  be  convenient  to  retain  the  word 
capacity  in  this  signification,  but  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  word  thus  used  signifies  something 
very  difierent  from  what  is  indicated  by  the  other 
employment  of  the  term.  According  to  Aristotle, 
then,  we  have  no  natural  capacity  for  virtue  or  for 
vice,  but  only  what  may  be  improperly  termed  a 
capacity  for  either  of  these  indifferently.  In  certain 
circumstances  a  man  may  become  virtuous ;  in  the 
same  circumstances  he  may  also  become  vicious. 
This  shows  that  man  has  no  natural  capacity  for 
either  of  these.  For  out  of  a  natural  capacity  the 
only  issue  that  can  come  in  the  form  of  acts  must  be 
of  one  constant  and  uniform  kind. 

29.  Out  of  this  doctrine  that  man  has  no  natural 
capacity  for  virtue,  arises  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  free- 
will, flr^oa/^icric,  deliberate  purpose,  determination,  or 
choice.  If  man  had  a  capacity  for  virtue,  that  is,  a 
natural  tendency,  which  was  irresistible,  and  which 
carried  him  to  virtue  whether  he  would  or  not>  he 
could,  of  course,  have  no  free-will  or  power  of  choice. 
The  law  of  the  duvo^z;  would  determine  the  act  as  its 
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inevitable  consequenca  But  man's  capacity  for 
virtue  being  equally  a  capacity  for  vice,  in  other 
words,  not  strictly  speaking  a  capacity  at  all,  it  fol- 
lows that  man  must  be  determined  either  to  virtue 
or  to  vice  by  something  different  from  such  a  capa- 
city, and  that  by  which  he  is  determined  is  the 
power  or  principle  of  free-will  (v^ocu^Mg). 

30.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  man  has  no  natural  capa- 
city of  virtue,  but  only  a  capacity  of  being  either 
virtuous  or  vicious,  the  question  arises.  How  does 
man  become  determined  either  to  a  virtuous  or  to  a 
vicious  course  of  action  1  The  answer  is,  that  he  is 
determined  to  the  one  or  other  of  these  through  a 
power  of  free-will  or  choice  (r^oai^i^tg),  and  not 
through  any  natural  capacity.  But  this  power  of 
choice  is  not  sufficient  to  make  him  either  virtuous 
or  vicious.  He  must  acquire  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  dispositions  through  custom,  as  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out  to  you.  By  the  practice  of  virtue 
he  acquires  the  habit,  t^ig,  of  virtue ;  by  the  practice 
of  vice  he  acquires  the  habit  of  vice.  In  fact,  this  ia 
a  case  in  which  dwa/iig  rather  foUowB  ht^tia.  In  the 
case  of  the  natural  dum/ug^  the  power  or  capacity 
precedes,  the  act,  tn^tia,  foUows,  and  the  hi^tia  does 
not  react,  or  reacts  but  little,  on  the  h\i9%iuig  in  the 
way  of  strengthening  or  confirming  it.  But  in  the 
virtues,  and  also  in  the  operations  involved  in  the 
different  acts,  higyua  comes  first,  and  hhmiLig  follows ; 
the  capacity  is  created  by  the  practice,  the  practice 
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does  not  arise  out  of  the  capacity.  When  the  capa- 
city has  been  cieated  by  the  practice,  we  may  then 
say  that  we  have  a  capacity  or  power  of  virtue,  iumfu^ 
T^g  dtf ifTjf ;  but  Aristotle  calls  this  power,  not  ^{nafug, 
but  i^if,  or  habit,  which,  however,  is  nothing  but  an 
acquired  dira^c. 

31.  These  explanations  having  been  given,  we 
shall  have  no  great  difficulty  in  removing  a  certain 
objection  which  may  be  taken  to  this  doctrine,  of  the 
origin  of  virtua  Aristotle  has  himself  taken  notice 
of  the  objection  I  refer  to ;  it  is  this : — ^The  objector 
says  that  some  sort  of  paradox,  or  at  least  confusion, 
is  involved  in  the  doctrine  that  virtue  is  a  habit 
We  are  told,  says  he,  that  virtue  is  properly  a  habit, 
and  then  we  are  told  that,  in  order  to  acquire  this 
habit,  we  must  first  of  all  practise  virtue.  But  how 
can  we  practise  virtue,  if,  in  order  to  practise  it,  we 
must  have  already  practised  it  ?  How  can  we  get  a 
beginning?  Or,  if  we  can  practise  virtue  before  we 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  virtue,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  virtue  is  properly  a  habit  ?  For  example,  how 
can  it  be  said  that  we  became  just,  by  doing  just 
things  ?  If  we  can  do  just  things,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire the  virtue  of  justice,  we  are  surely  just  aheady, 
and  antecedent  to  the  practice  of  justice.  Aristotle's 
solution  of  this  difficulty  or  confusion  seems  to  be  as 
follows : — 

32.  "  Virtue  follows  the  analogy  of  the  arts,  in 
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which  the  first  essays  of  the  learner  may  by  chance, 
or  by  the  guidance  of  his  master  (cUri  Htxni^o^  5xXmi 
u^ohfiivou),  attain  a  sort  of  success  or  an  artistic  ap- 
pearance, but  the  learner  is  no  artist  as  yet"*  Play- 
ing on  the  fiddle,  for  example,  is  an  art,  and  the 
power  or  capacity  of  playing  on  the  fiddle  may  be 
called  a  habit — a  habit  acquired,  and  only  to  be 
acquired,  by  practising  on  that  instrument.  Thus  we 
may  say  without  a  paradox,  that  a  fiddler  becomes  a 
fiddler  (i  e.,  a  master  on  that  instrument)  by  being 
already  a  fiddler  (that  is,  a  learner  or  imperfect  per- 
former on  that  instrument) ;  and  so  of  all  the  other 
arts,  they  are  all  acquired  only  by  our  already  being 
to  some  extent  that  which  we  desire  to  became  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  it  is  only  after  we  have  become 
completely  what  we  already  are  imper/ecUy,  that  we 
are  entitled  to  the  name  of  artist  Thus  we  may  say 
that  painting  is  a  habit,  and  that  he  alone  who  has 
acquired  this  habit  as  a  confirmed  power  of  mind 
and  of  hand,  is  a  painter ;  and  yet  it  would  be  quite 
true  to  say  that  he  could  acquire  this  habit  only  by 
the  practice  of  painting;  in  other  words,  that  he 
could  become  a  painter  only  by  already  being  a 
painter,  although  his  first  essays  might  be  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  painting.  ' 

33.  So  in  regard  to  virtue,  it  is  a  habit,  and  it 
is  acquired  by  means  of  certain  virtuous  acts;  but 
these  acts  are  as  yet  imperfect,  are  as  little  entitled 
*  Eth.  Nic,  B.  II.  4;  Grant,  p.  76,  Ist  ed.,  voL  L  p.  416, 2d  ed. 
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to  be  called  virtuous  acts  as  the  first  harsh  essays 
on  the  fiddle  by  a  musical  tyro  are  entitled  to  be 
called  tunes ;  or  as  the  first  pair  of  leathern  encum- 
brances fabricated  by  an  apprentice  to  St  Crispin 
are  deserving  of  the  appellation  of  shoes.  "  The  first 
acts  by  which  we  acquire  justice,  are,  according  to 
Aristotle,  not  really  and  properly  just :  they  want 
the  moral  qualification  of  that  settled  internal  char- 
acter in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  agent  without 
which  no  external  act  is  virtuous  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term."  They  are  helps  and  tendencies  towards 
the  acquirement  of  this  character,  as  the  first  essays 
of  the  artist  are  towards  the  acquirement  of  an  art 
But  they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  moral 
acts  which  flow  from  the  character  when  developed 
and  fixed. 

34.  Aristotle's  doctrine  in  regard  to  virtue  being  a 
habit  (in  Greek  Sg/;)  will  be  better  understood  if  we 
consider  it  in  relation  to  what  he  calls  duME^/;,  that 
is,  power  or  capacity,  and  to  what  he  calls  in^ia, 
that  is,  energy  or  actuality.  All  men  are  bom  with 
certain  natural  powers  or  capacities  (dvtafMig) ;  they 
have  a  dwa/Lsg  or  capacity  of  growth,  of  feeling  plea- 
sure and  pain,  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  of  using  their 
other  senses.  When  from  this  capacity  to  grow 
growth  actually  ensues,  the  dvvetfiat  passes  into  f»f«- 
71/a  or  actuality.  When  man's  capacity  to  feel  plea- 
sure and  pain,  his  capacity  to  see,  hear,  and  so  forth, 
become  the  actual  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  become 
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actual  seeing,  actual  hearing,  and  so  forth,  the  dufo/jug 
has  passed  into  iti^tsa.  Now,  observe  that  in  such 
cases  the  %noy%ia  does  not  react  upon  the  divofug. 
Actual  seeing  (iugyna)  does  not  create  the  capacity 
of  seeing.  The  capacity  exists  first:  the  practical 
operation  is  its  consequence.  This  is  to  be  particu- 
larly borne  in  mind  in  considering  these  natural  duvd- 
fL%ig  or  capacities,  and  the  practical  operations  that 
arise  out  of  them:  this,  I  say,  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  capacities  come  first  and  the  opera- 
tions second,  and  that  the  latter  do  not  react,  or  re- 
act but  very  slightly,  on  the  former.  As  I  have  said, 
it  is  not  by  using  his  eyes  that  a  man  acquires  the 
power  of  seeing,  it  is  not  by  actually  feeling  pleasure 
that  a  man  acquires  the  power  of  feeling  pleasure ; 
he  already  has  from  nature  the  power  of  seeing  and 
the  power  of  feeling  pleasure,  and  when  these  powers 
pass  into  act  (}n^%ia),  he  sees  andj  he  feels  plea- 
sure. These  are  cases  in  which  hwoL/Mg  comes  first 
and  ivi^ia  follows. 

35.  Now,  it  has  here  to  be  asked,  does  this  analogy 
hold  good  in  r^ard  to  man's  capacity  of  virtue  and 
his  practice  of  virtue?  Has  man  first  a  power  or 
capacity  of  virtue,  and  then  a  practice  conformable 
thereto,  just  as  he  has  a  power  of  seeing  and  of  per- 
forming other  operations,  and  a  practice  arising  out 
of  these  powers?  Aristotle  answers.  No;  the  an- 
alogy does  not  hold  good ;  the  cases  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent.   Instead  of  the  practice  of  virtue  {bigyua) 
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aiismg  out  of  the  capacity  or  ^vKtfiue  of  virtnep  it  is 
rather  the  Km/ug  which  aiiaes  out  of  the  tnfyuM  or 
practice.  To  acquire  the  power  or  capacity  or  dis- 
pofiition  of  virtue,  we  must  first  of  all  be  virtuous. 
The  practice  of  virtue  reacts  so  powerfully  on  the 
capadly  of  virtue,  that  it  may  be  said  almost  to 
create  that  capacity.  In  this  respect^  then,  the  ^inm- 
fiug  and  hifyua  of  virtue  are  very  different  fiom  the 
natural  ^wdpuig  and  tnfytiats  before  spoken  of.  In  the 
latter  cases  the  actuality  proceeds  out  of  the  capa- 
city ;  in  the  fonner  the  capacity  is  first  formed  by 
means  of  the  actuality.  Now  a  him^ug,  or  power  or 
capacity,  acquired  by  practice,  is  called  by  Aristotle 
V^ig,  a  habit  or  permanent  condition;  and  this  is 
what  he  says  the  true  character  of  virtue  is :  it  is  not 
dv9a/iig,  or  natural  power  issuing  in  certain  natural 
actions,  but  it  is  l^ig,  a  moral  habit  acquired  by  the 
practice  of  certain  actions,  and  issuing  anew  in  the 
performance  of  actions  which  possess  a  higher  moral 
significance  on  account  of  the  habit  out  of  which  they 
flow. 

36.  Perhaps  you  will  here  ask.  Has,  then,  man, 
according  to  Aristotle,  no  natural  capacity  of  virtue  ? 
and  if  he  has  not,  how  does  he  ever  put  forth  those 
acts  by  means  of  which  he  is  said  to  acquire  the 
habits  or  disposition,  or  capacity  of  virtue?  The 
answer  seems  to  be,  that  man  has  no  original  capacity 
of  virtue,  but  he  has  an  original  capacity  of  acquir- 
ing that  capacity.    Man  has  no  original  capacity  of 
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virtue  as  he  lias  an  original  capacity  of  seeing ;  but 
although  we  cannot  say  that  man  has  a  natural  or 
original  capacity  for  virtue,  we  may  nevertheless  say 
that  he  has  an  original  capacity  of  acquiring  that 
capacity,  just  as  he  has  an  original  capacity  of  ac- 
quiring a  capacity  of  painting.  Let  me  illustrate 
this. 

37.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  has  a  capacity  of  paint- 
ing. Is  that  an  original  capacity  ?  No ;  all  that  he 
had  originally  was  a  capacity  of  acquiring  that  capa- 
city. His  capacity  of  painting  he  acquired  by  long 
study  and  repeated  efforts ;  but  no  doubt  he  had  an 
original  capacity  which  enabled  him  to  make  these 
efforts.  Now,  this  original  capacity  is,  in  Aristotle's 
language,  a  bwof^g,  a  natural  power;  the  acquired 
capacity,  the  capacity  of  painting  resulting  from 
these  repeated  efforts,  this,  in  Aristotle's  language, 
is  a  t^tg,  or  confirmed  habit ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of 
this,  and  not  in  virtue  of  the  original  power,  that  Sir 
Joshua  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  painter.  So,  in 
regard  to  virtue,  all  men  have  by  nature  the  capacity 
of  acquiring  the  capacity  of  virtue.  But  all  men  do 
not  acquire  this  capacity.  Those  only  acquire  it 
who  persevere  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  just  as  those 
only  acquire  the  capacity  of  painting  who  labour 
assiduously  with  the  brush  and  the  pallet  There  is 
in  man  a  natural  power,  or  capacity,  or  6{fm/uf,  which 
enables  him  to  perform  those  actions  by  which  the 
capacity  of  virtue  is  gradually  acquired ')  \s\5fc  ^}K^& 
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nataral  power  is  not  itself  that  capacity;  or  at  any 
rate  it  is  not  this  nntil  it  has  been  so  reacted  nponly 
the  practice  of  virtue  as  to  have  become  a  confinned 
habits  or  J$i^  of  the  mind.  The  main  points^  then, 
comprehended  imder  Aristotle's  assertion  that  Tirtiie 
is  a  habit  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

38.  There  is,  finite  an  unconfirmed  or  indefinite 
power  of  acting  either  rightly  or  wrongly.  This  may 
be  called  a  Uvofug  in  the  sense  already  explained; 
but  6u9afug  more  propedy  applies  to  powers  which 
are  limited  by  nature  to  one  issue,  which  the  power 
in  question  is  not :  it  is  open  indifierently  either  to 
virtue  or  vice.  Then,  secondly,  there  is  v^gtgig,  a 
power  of  choice,  involving  freedom,  reflection,  deli- 
beration, and  wilL  This  power  may  for  a  time  be 
guided  by  instructors.  But  its  proper  function  is 
that  of  self-determination :  a  man  is  self-determined 
to  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious.  Then,  thirdly,  there 
is  f M^fia.  This  is  the  act,  or  rather  the  continually- 
repeated  act,  the  practice  or  custom  through  which, 
fourthly,  the  s^ig,  or  habit  of  virtue  (or  vice)  is  formed 
This  practice  is  the  most  important  element  in  the 
process :  through  it  the  ! ^#^  or  habit,  or  disposition, 
is  built  up.  It  is  the  sap  which  feeds  and  supports 
the  life  of  our  moral  nature.  'E^is  includes  an  in- 
sight or  recognition  of  the  worth  and  excellence  of 
this  habit,  and  of  the  actions  by  which  it  has 
been  formed.  There  is,  fifOdy,  the  conduct  which 
flows  out  of  this  f^/c,  conduct  to  which  alone  the 
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epithet  of  virtuous,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
can  be  applied. 

39.  A  further  point  to  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the 
ethics  of  Aristotle  is  this,  that  virtue  is  voluntary, 
that  is,  it  is  dependent  on  ourselves.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  matter  of  choice  and  election.  We  have  it  in 
our  power  to  prefer  and  practise  the  right,  and  to 
reject  and  eschew  the  wrong.  This  position,  in  which 
there  is  certainly  no  great  originality,  seems  to  have 
been  advanced  in  opposition  to  those  who  saw  no 
other  ground  for  morality  than  blind  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  law ;  to  the  sophistical  opinion  that  the 
actions  of  men  are  prompted  by  a  blind  and  irre- 
sistible instinct ;  that  men  always  pursue  what  wp- 
pears  to  them  at  the  time  to  be  for  their  own  good ; 
that  they  are  not  the  masters  or  the  makers  of  their 
own  conception  of  good ;  that  nature  has  fixed  this 
for  them;  and  that  if  they  pursue  evil  under  the 
appearance  or  semblance  of  good,  the  fault  is  not 
theirs  but  hers.  In  fact,  even  at  this  early  period 
the  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  broached  that  man, 
in  all  his  actions,  was  the  slave  or  victim  of  necessity, 
that  his  conduct  was  determined  by  a  power  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  and  that  therefore  he  could 
not  justly  be  held  responsible  for  his  actions  or  re- 
garded as  amenable  to  punishment  when  he  had  done 
wrong.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  Aristotle 
maintains  that  man's  conduct  is  voluntaiy ;  that  he  is 
a  free  as  well  as  an  intelligent  agent;  and  that  there- 
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fore  he,  and  not  nature,  is  the  source  and  origumtor  of 
his  actions ;  and  that,  by  a  further  consequence,  he  is 
accountable  for  the  good  or  the  evil  which  he  does,  and 
is  a  proper  subject  of  prai«e  and  reward  when  he  haa 
done  well,  of  reprobation  and  punishment  when  he  has 
done  ill.  Aristotle  admits  that  after  men's  disposi- 
tions are  formed,  after  they  have  acquired  a  settled 
habit,  either  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  that  then  they  have 
little  or  no  control  over  their  conduct ;  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  for  the  thoroughly  depraved 
to  reform.  At  the  same  time  he  holds  that  their 
character,  at  one  perio<l,  was  in  their  own  hands ; 
that  the  formation  of  their  disposition  was  originally 
in  their  own  power;  that  in  acquiring  the  habit, 
whether  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  they  were  at  first  entirely 
free  ;  that,  by  the  early  practice  of  virtuoiis  actions, 
they  might  have  attained,  and  would  have  attained, 
to  that  habit  of  mind  wliich  it  is  now  too  late  for 
them  to  acquire ;  and  tlierefore  their  plea  of  irre- 
sponsibility, grounded  on  their  alleged  want  of  con- 
trol over  their  own  conduct,  can  no  more  be  listened 
to  than  can  the  argument  of  liim  who,  after  having 
thrown  a  stone,  and  been  challenged  for  the  damage 
he  has  done,  should  plead  that  he  had  no  control  over 
the  stone  after  it  had  left  liis  hand.  The  answer  is, 
That  may  be  very  true,  but  why  did  it  ever  leave 
your  hand  ?  As  long  as  it  remained  in  it,  you  had 
over  it  a  f>erfect  control.  Compare  Jeremy  Taylor, 
*  On  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Good  and  EvU,'  c,  1 : 
— "  The  will  is  the  mistress  of  all  our  actions 
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The  action  itself  is  good  or  bad  by  its  conformity  to, 
or  diflTonnity  from,  the  rule  of  conscience ;  but  the 
man  is  good  or  bad  by  the  will ; "  and  folL  (VoL  iii 
p.  630,  ed.  London,  1836.) 

40.  In  connection  with  tins  topic,  I  may  introduce 
a  short  discussion,  which  has  application  not  to  the 
ethics  of  Aristotle  only,  but  to  all  ethical  systems 
whatever.  I  ask,  what  is  it  that  we  pronounce  our 
moral  judgments  upon?  And  I  answer,  that  it  is 
always  upon  the  vrUl,  either  of  ourselves  or  others, 
that  these  judgments  are  directed.  This  may  not 
always  appear  to  be  the  case ;  for  sometimes  we  seem 
to  be  judging  the  act  without  considering  the  will  at 
alL  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  the  act  appears  frequently  to  be  that  which 
we  judge,  whUe  in  truth  it  is  always  the  urill  of  the 
agent  on  which  a  judgment  is  really  pronounced* 
The  answer  is,  or  at  least  part  of  the  answer  is,  that 
it  is  only  by  and  through  the  act  that  we  can  know 
the  mind  or  will  of  the  agent.  We  can  read  no  heart 
but  our  own,  and  even  our  own  we  read  but  imper- 
fectly. The  spirit  of  man  lies  enshrouded  in  secrecy 
till  it  leaps  forth  into  action.  Thus  we  only  know 
the  mind  of  others  when  shown  in  some  act  ex- 
terior to  themselves,  and  in  which  the  inner  work- 
ings of  their  spirits  have  been  made  as  we  think 
visible.  Our  love  and  hate  are  thus  suspended  at 
first,  at  least,  not  directly  on  tlie  will  of  the  person 
whom  we  judge,  but  on  the  exterior  symbols  or  evi- 
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clencea  of  that  will.  If  we  coiild  read  directly  the 
minds  of  other  men,  we  should  judge  them  by  their 
own  inherent  beauty  and  deformity,  and  not  by  that 
beauty  and  deformity  aa  shown  in  their  outward  con- 
duct and  demeanour.  But  we  cannot  do  tliis.  We 
can  only  judge  of  what  is  within  from  our  obsen-a- 
tion  of  what  is  without,  and  from  that  which  shows 
itself  overtly  we  judge  of  the  hidden  character. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  often  seem,  even  to  ourselves,  to 
be  expending  all  our  indignation  on  vicious  actions, 
when  in  reality  it  is  the  vicious  wUl  of  the  agi^t 
which  moves  our  resentment 


41.  In  explaining  this  apparent  transference  of  our 
judgment  from  the  will  to  the  act,  there  is  another 
circumstance  of  still  greater  importance  to  be  at- 
tended to,  this,  namely,  that  the  act  is  only  the  will 
completed.  Till  the  moment  of  action^  the  last  deci- 
sion of  the  win  is  uncertain.  A  man  knows  not  what 
he  has  the  heart  to  do  till  the  moment  of  action 
arrive.  He  goes  forth  anned  for  the  execution  of  his 
purpose,  but  it  is  possible  that  compunction  or  re- 
morse may  hold  him  back;  and  hence,  wliile  the 
action  is  unperformed,  the  intention,  too,  of  the  agent 
must  he  regartled  as  uncertain,  and  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce an  infallible  judgment  until  the  action  has 
tested  it  So  long  as  the  hand  is  restrained,  the  mind 
VemaiuB  free ;  the  will  may  still  recoil  from  the  deed 
of  guilt  on  which  it  may  have  resolved.  But  when 
the  act  is  consummated,  all  doubt  is  put  an  end  to ; 
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the  will  is  completed.  Before  this  it  was  only  in- 
cipient or  inchoate;  now  it  has  put  forth  the  full 
fruit  of  guilt.  Hence  a  man's  acts  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  determining  our  judgments  of  his  con- 
duct, {dthough  it  is  really  his  will  that  we  judge. 

42.  Further,  in  conceiving  the  manner  in  which 
our  thoughts  are  inevitably  afifected  by  the  act,  as 
something  distinct  and  separate  from  the  mind  and 
will  of  the  agent,  we  cannot  help  considering  the 
state  in  which  a  man  has  placed  himself  by  his  act, 
in  comparison  with  the  state  he  held  before  its  per- 
petration. We  suppose  the  act  to  be  some  deed  of 
guilt  Before  this  act  he  occupied  a  respectable  place 
in  society.  Now,  the  moment  the  act  is  over,  he  is, 
it  may  be,  a  murderer,  and  he  feels  the  irrevocable 
doom  that  awaits  him.  One  moment  ago,  his  whole 
futurity  hung  in  suspense  before  him:  it  was  still 
possible  for  that  futurity  to  be  filled  with  virtue 
and  happiness.  That  moment  is  past;  the  deed  is 
done ;  there  is  no  locus  posniUntuB  for  him  now,  in 
so  far,  at  least,  as  man  is  concerned ;  and  the  result 
must  go  with  him  for  evermore.  The  indignation  of 
his  feUow-men  pursues  him  from  place  to  place ;  the 
phantom  of  an  ignominious  death  haunts  him  till  its 
shadow  becomes  a  reality.  All  these  horrors  his  one 
act  has  in  a  moment  brought  upon  him.  All  thes6 
accompany  the  act^  they  intensify  our  imagination  df 
it.  But  still,  though  our  mind  naturally  fastens  on 
the  act,  and  on  these  its  results,  it  is  not  thfi&A  tJcA^ 
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are  the  objecte  of  our  judgment.  It  is  the  will  of  the 
agent  that  we  condemn.  But  then  we  mtist  look  also 
to  the  act  and  to  the  circumstances,  because  it  is  by 
these  only  that  the  will  is  consummated  or  made 
known  to  us. 


43.  You  may  thus  see  how  very  different  d^rees 

of  guilt  and  of  reprehension  attach  to  a  will  which, 
though  wickedly  inclined,  'shrinks  from  the  com- 
mission  of  a  meditated  crime,  and  one  which  goesi 
forward  without  flinching  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  pur- 
pose. Nature  herself  has  raised  barriers  which  the 
will,  irres<:»hite  in  wickedness,  fears  to  overleap.  This 
man  has  not  passed  the  fatal  Hubicon  of  crime*  He 
still  may  be  restored.  His  hand  may  have  let  fall 
the  dagger  when  in  the  very  act  of  striking  the  blow. 
He  may  have  made  up  his  mind  to  commit  the  mur- 
der, but  he  does  not  conmait  it  Our  judgment  of 
this  man  is  very  different  from  that  which  we  pro- 
nounce on  him  whose  will  has  gone  forward  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  deed.  And  our  judgments  are 
thus  different :  our  judgment  in  the  one  case  is 
much  more  lenient  than  in  the  other,  because,  al- 
though in  both  cases  a  gxiilty  wiU  is  the  subject  of 
our  condemnation,  still  the  will  of  the  one  man  did 
not  pass  into  act,  did  not  show  that  it  was  fully 
formed  and  complete,  while  that  of  the  other  did; 
and  hence  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  our  mail 
taining  that  it  is  the  will  alone  on  which  otir  mo 
judgments  are  pronounced,  although  acts  must 
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be  looked  to  as  the  only  evidence  we  can  have  of  the 
matured  existence  of  the  wilL 

44  Shakespeare  has  a  fine  description  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  mind 
when  the  will  is  hesitating  about  the  perpetration  of 
a  great  crime,  and  when  the  passions  are  threatening 
to  overpower,  and  do  eventually  overpower,  the  rea- 
son and  the  conscience.  Brutus,  meditating  on  the 
conspiracy  by  which  Julius  Csesar  is  slain,  and  in 
which  he  was  to  bear  a  prominent  part,  thus  expresses 
himself: — 

*'  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  tiling 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
like  a  phantagma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  Oenitu  and  the  mortal  imirumetUa 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection." 

One  might  have  supposed  that  Shakespeare  knew 
Plato. 

45.  I  am  endeavouring  to  give  you  as  connected  a 
view  as  possible  of  the  ethics  of  Aristotla  The  best 
way,  perhaps,  of  overtaking  this  end  is  by  presenting 
to  you  the  system  in  a  series  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, so  couched  that  each  answer  calls  up  into 
view  a  new  question,  until  the  whole  series  has  been 
gone  through.  Before  bringing  forward  the  question 
which  arises  out  of  our  last  answer,  I  shall  recapitu- 
late very  shortly  the  catechism,  as  I  UkSKj  ^!;^  *^> 
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which  we  have  already  gone  over.    First,  Wliat  is  the 
main  purpose  of  ethical,  or,  as  Aristotle  frequently 
calls  it,  political  science  ?    Answer,  To  ascertain  the 
chief  and  ultimate  end  of  human  action,  and  to  point 
out  the  means  of  its  attainment.     Second  question. 
What  is  the  chief  and  nltimat'e  end  of  human  action  ? 
Answer,  Human  happiness.     Tliis  raises  the  third 
question.  What  i$  human  happifiess  f     Answer:  In 
onler  to  reply  to  this  question,  we  must  ascertain 
what  is  the  proper  work   or  function   of  a   man: 
for  the  happiness  of  any  b<*ing  must  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  fimction  which  it  has  to  dis- 
charge.   What,  then,  is  the  function  or  proper  work 
of  a  man  ?    A  conscious  and  active  and  rational  life, 
of  the  soul,  or,  more  shortly,  living  reasonably,  is 
proper  work  of  a  man.     Out  of  this  definition 
the  answer  to  our  third  question.     That  third  qne^ 
tion  was.  What  is  human  happiness  ?    And  the  an- 
swer as  now  obtained  is,  Human  happiness  is  li\ing 
reasonably  in  the  best  and  noblest  manner  (jtar  GL^inji  is 
Aristotle's  expression),  and  in  agreeable  circurastan* 
ces,  for  the  happiness  or  well-hemg  of  every  creatine 
must  consist  in  doing  well  that  which  is  its  proper 
work  or  vocation.    This  answer  instantly  raises  the 
fourth  question,  But  what  is  the  best  and  noblest 
manner  of  living  reasonably  ?    Answer,  By  so  rcgu- 
latLDg  our  moral  nature,  which  is  made  up  of  reason 
and  the  passions,  that  rea^n  shall  govern  and  pas- 
sion  obey;    in  other  words,  by  so  regulating  our 
moral    nature   as  to   develop  the  virtues:    for  the 
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virtues  arise  out  of  the  governance  which  reason 
exercises  over  the  passions.  This  answer  calls  for- 
ward the  fifth  question.  But  how  is  this  adjustment 
to  be  effected  ?  by  what  means  are  the  moral  virtues 
to  be  developed?  Answer,  By  means  of  custom. 
The  practice  of  virtue,  a  practice  which  is  sooner 
or  later  determined  and  directed  by  free-will,  this 
practice  produces  the  habit  or  disposition  of  virtue. 
While  this  habit  is  being  formed  the  virtues  are  more 
or  less  incomplete.  It  is  only  when  the  habit  is 
fully  formed  that  they  are  complete,  and  are  entitled 
to  be  called  virtues  in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  But  I  must  abstain  from  all  discussion. 
The  short  answer  to  the  fifth  question  is.  The  virtues 
are  developed  by  means  of  custom  or  repeated  prac- 
tice. This  answer  brings  up  a  new  question,  one  on 
which  I  have  not  yet  touched.  I  proceed  to  lay  it 
before  you. 

46.  Virtue,  we  have  said,  is  a  habit  acquired 
through  custom  or  practice.  The  new  or  sixth  ques- 
tion which  arises  out  of  this  answer  is  this,  What 
is  the  kind  of  custom  or  practice  which  gives  rise  to 
the  virtues?  Answer,  The  practice  out  of  which 
the  virtues  arise  is  a  practice,  to  state  it  in  short  and 
somewhat  technical  language,  a  practice  of  aiming  at 
the  mean.  Virtue  is  a  middle  between  two  ex- 
tremes. Accustom  yourselves  to  that  middle,  and  you 
will  settle  down  in  the  virtues.  Perhaps  a  simpler 
and  less  formal  answer  to  our  question.  What  \&  ^\^!^ 
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custom  or  practice  wUch  gives  rise  to  the  virtaes  ? 
would  be  this.  The  practice  which  produces  virtues 
is  ''the  avoidance  of  excess  and  defect**  Medio 
Missimua  Una.  And  thus  the  answer  to  our  sixth 
question,  which,  I  think,  is  closely  and  logically 
affiliated  to  the  questions  which  have  gone  before 
It^  brings  us  to  the  celebrated  Aristotelic  position, 
that  virtue  is  a  mean  or  middle  between  two  ex- 
tremes, which  in  themselves  are  vices.  We  shall 
consider  this  position  for  a  few  minutes. 

47.  We  are  now  able  to  define  virtue,  which  we 
could  not  do  until  this  sixth  question  was  answered. 
Previous  to  that  question  we  had  declared  that 
virtue  was  a  habit  But  there  are  other  habits  be- 
sides the  virtuous.  Vice  may  be  called  a  habit 
Habit,  therefore,  is  only  the  genus  under  which 
virtue  falls.  We  want  its  differentia.  Do  we  obtain 
this  when  we  say  that  virtue  is  a  habit  produced  by 
practice  ?  We  certainly  do  not,  for  all  habits  are  pro- 
duced by  practice.  But  we  do  obtain  this  differentia 
when  we  look  to  the  answer  to  the  sixth  question, 
and  when  we  say,  Virtue  is  a  habit  which  aims  at 
the  mean.  Every  habit  which  steers  clear  of  excess 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  defect  on  the  other  hand, 
partakes  of  the  quality  of  virtue.  And  accordingly, 
Aristotle's  definition  of  virtue  is,  that  it  is  a  disposi- 
tion or  state  or  habit  (genus)  of  aiming  at  the  mean 
between  two  opposite  vices  (difference). 
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48.  Virtue,  according  to  Aristotle,  consists  in  a 
medium  between  two  extremes.  This  is  a  sound 
practical  doctrine,  and,  viewed  as  a  metaphysical 
truth,  it  is  more  profoimd  than  it  appears.  It  of 
course  means  that  any  virtue,  by  being  carried  too 
far,  either  in  the  direction  of  excess  or  of  deficiency, 
loses  the  character,  and  becomes  undeserving  of  the 
name  of  virtue.  Thus  courage,  M^iia,  is  a  mean 
between  cowardice  and  rashness.  The  man  who 
flies  from  all  danger  is  a  coward;  the  man  who  • 
rushes  on  all  dangers  is  madly  rasL  But  the  brave 
man  is  he  who  neither  flies  from  all  dangers,  nor 
rushes  on  all  dangers,  but  who  faces  all  dangers 
which  reason  directs  him  in  the  circimistances  to 
encounter.  The  virtue  of  courage  is  thus  a  mean 
between  the  extremes  of  cowardice  and  rashness. 
So  he  who  gives  himself  up  to  all  pleasures  is  a 
voluptuary;  and  he  who  refuses  all  pleasures  is 
austere,  insensible,  or  imsociabla  The  virtue  of 
temperance,  eti^^aivfi,  therefore  lies  in  the  middle  be- 
tween sensuality  and  asceticism;  sensuality  is  the 
excess  of  self-indulgence;  ctif^vn  is  the  middle, 
self-control  or  temperance ;  asceticism  or  insen- 
sibility or  repugnance  to  all  pleasure  is  the  de- 
fect on  the  opposite  side.  Aristotle  regards  this 
deficiency  rather  as  imaginary  than  real,  for  in- 
sensibility to  pleasure  can  very  seldom  or  never 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  human  nature.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  generally,  that  all  the  virtues 
incline  more  towards  one  of  the  two  terms  which. 
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are  laid  down  as  their  extremes  than  towards  the 
other ;  and  therefore  the  statement  is  not  per- 
fectly accurate  which  represents  each  virtue  as  a 
mid-point  between  two  extremes,  if  we  mean  by 
a  mid-point  a  point  exactly  in  the  middla  For 
courage  certainly  inclines  more  towards  rashness 
than  it  does  towards  cowardice ;  generosity  inclines 
more  towards  profusion  than  towards  stinginess; 
and  so  I  believe  in  r^ard  to  every  virtue  that  oould 
.be  named;  the  one  extreme  always  lies  at  a  greater 
distance  than  the  other  from  the  virtue  which  is 
placed  between  them.  But,  no  doubt,  for  practical 
purposes,  it  is  a  very  true  account  of  the  virtues  to 
represent  them  as  occupying  a  middle  place  between 
two  extremes,  the  extreme  of  excess  and  the  ex- 
treme of  deficiency.  From  this  accoimt  of  the  vir- 
tues, you  may  perceive  that  Aristotle,  like  Adam 
Smith,  makes  their  general  characteristic  to  be  pro- 
priety, i.  e.,  a  state  in  which  they  are  not  pushed  to 
the  extreme,  either  of  extravagant  excess  or  of  still 
more  reprehensible  deficiency.  In  the  same  way 
Plato  places  the  essence  of  virtue  in  propriety,  i.  c, 
in  the  equilibrium  of  the  soul,  which  was  described 
in  preceding  lectures. 

49.  This  doctrine  is  of  a  much  earlier  date  than 
the  days  of  Aristotle.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  t<» 
require  no  very  advanced  stat«  of  philosophy  for 
men  to  discover  the  maxim  that  "moderation  is 
best,"  that  "  excess  is  to  be  avoided."    Tlius,  so  far 
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back  as  Hesiod,  we  find  the  praise  of  f^r^ta  i^a, 
moderate  acts.  The  era  of  the  seven  sages  produced 
the  saying,  afterwards  inscribed  on  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  finSif  &yaf,  nothing  in  excess.  Now,  all  that 
is  contained  in  these  popular  and  prudential  sayings 
is  of  course  {dso  contained  in  the  principle  of  fi^t^inig, 
or  the  mean  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  ethics  of 
Aristotle.  But  Aristotle's  principle  contains  some- 
thing deeper  than  this ;  it  is  not  a  mere  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  moderation  to  the  subject-matter ' 
of  the  various  separate  virtues.  It  takes  us  back  to 
the  Pythagorean  ethics,  one  of  the  principles  of 
which  was,  that  evil  was  of  the  nature  of  the  infinite 
(the  imlimited,  the  immoderate),  that  good  was  of  the 
nature  of  the  finite  (the  boimded,  the  moderate).  To 
say  that  the  infinite  is  evil,  and  that  the  finite  is 
good,  may  seem  an  entire  contradiction  to  our  modem 
ways  of  thinking.  It  is  a  mode  of  speech  and  of 
thought  which  may  nevertheless  be  justified.  The 
Pythagoreans  held  that  number  or  limit  was  the 
origin  of  all  intelligibility,  of  all  order;  and  that 
whatever  was  infinite  or  imlimited  (ri  Ani^r),  or  in- 
calculable, was  imintelligible,  chaotic,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  nonsensical  Limit,  rh  «Yfa;,  therefore, 
or  that  which  made  things  finite,  or  gave  them  order, 
this  it  was  which  also  made  them  good,  just  as  the 
want  of  limit  was  that  which  left  them  in  a  state  of 
disorder,  and,  consequently,  in  a  condition  of  eviL 
Limit,  in  fact,  was  considered  as  identical  with  form 
or  law,  and  the  finite  or  limited  was  that  'wldsXiL  ^^& 
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obedient  to  law ;  while  the  uxilimited  or  infinite  was 
that  which  no  law  controlled.  Out  of  the  union  of 
these  two  principles,  the  limiting  and  the  unlimited^ 
the  universe  arose  according  to  the  Pythagoreana 
The  limiting  principle  does  not  limit  that  which  is 
already  limited ;  such  a  statement  would  be  absoid 
It  limits  that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  unlimited ; 
and  out  of  this  combination  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  universe  are  formed. 

50.  Now,  this  doctrine  of  the  limit  and  the  un- 
limited {^i^af  and  rh  &^t^¥),  which  the  Pythagoreans 
applied  to  all  things,  this  doctrine  applied  to  morals 
gives  rise  to  the  Aristotelic  doctrine  of  the  /xi«^^ 
or  of  virtue  as  a  mean  between  two  extremes. 
Many  passions  are  in  themselves  of  the  nature  of  the 
infinite,  the  unlimited,  the  excessive ;  consequently, 
in  themselves  they  are  bad;  they  are  vices.  But 
when  checked  and  controlled  by  the  limits  they  be- 
come good,  they  acquire  the  character  of  virtues. 
In  fact,  all  the  passions  in  excess  are  mere  mad- 
nesses, and  it  is  their  nature  to  be  in  excess.  But 
when  reduced  to  finitude,  to  limit,  they  become  the 
springs  which  move  the  world,  the  sources  out  of 
which  all  human  happiness  and  all  human  greatness 
proceed.  Season  or  thought  is  the  power  which 
fixes  a  limit  to  passion.  When  this  limit  is  fixed 
the  passion  shows  as  a  lAtcorr^g,  or  mean  between  two 
extremes.  Such  is  the  metaphysical,  and  also  histori- 
cal, explanation  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  /u«^(. 
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He  boiTowed  it  fiom  the  Pythagoreans.  I  should  not 
omit  to  mention  that  Plato  also  has  this  doctrine ;  in  the 
Dialogue  entitled  'Philebus'  it  is  distinctly  propoimded. 

51.  In  close  connection  with  our  sixth  question 
and  answer,  this,  the  seventh  question,  comes  before 
us :  By  what  test  shall  a  man  know  whether  he  has 
attained  to  the  perfect  habit  of  virtue,  or  whether  he 
is  still  but  a  stumbler  in  the  ways  of  virtue  ?  This  is 
a  question  of  some  practical  moment  And  Aristotle 
answers  it  by  saying  that  a  man  may  know  how  far 
he  is  a  proficient  in  virtue,  by  reflecting  on  the  ease 
and  satisfaction,  or  the  difficulty  and  dislike,  with 
which  he  performs  virtuous  actions.  If  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  gives  him  pleasure,  his  virtuous 
habit  is  perfect,  or  nearly  so.  If  the  practice  of 
virtue  gives  him  pain  or  dissatisfaction,  if  he  feels 
that  it  involves  a  struggle  or  sacrifice,  in  that  case  his 
virtue  is  far  from  perfect,  the  habit  is  by  no  means 
confirmed.  For  example,  a  man  denies  himself  sen- 
sual indulgences;  he  is  temperate,  and  he  rejoices 
and  ^ds  pleasure  in  his  temperance.  His  habit  of 
mind  is  such  that  intemperance  would  give  him  pain. 
Such  a  man  has  truly  attained  the  virtue  of  temper- 
ance. Again,  another  man  denies  himself  all  sensual 
gratifications,  but  he  feels  pain  in  doing  so;  he  is 
grieved  by  such  self-denial ;  it  is  to  him  a  sacrifice ; 
he  has  no  pleasure  in  his  temperance.  Such  a  man, 
according  to  Aristotle,  although  he  may  be,  indeed 
is,  on  the  right  road  to  the  acquisition  of  a  virtu.o\i& 
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habit,  has  not  yet  attained  to  it;  he  is,  in  fiust,  a 
voluptuary  stQl,  for  satisfeu^n  does  not  accompany 
the  practice  of  his  temperance ;  and  this,  according  to 
Aristotle,  is  the  test  of  virtue,  the  test  which  proves 
whether  temperance,  or  whatever  the  virtue  may  he, 
has  truly  been  attained  to  or  not  In  shorty  if  a  man 
has  no  pleasure  in  his  tempeiance,  such  temperance 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  virtue.  With  this  doc- 
trine we  may  agree  so  fieur,  I  think,  as  to  admit  that 
the  test  which  Aristotle  lays  down  is  indeed  the 
criterion  of  the  very  highest  virtue;  in  other  words, 
that  virtue  of  the  most  perfect  kind  always  affords 
pleasure  to  him  who  practises  it,  and  that  unless  it 
does  this  it  cannot  be  of  the  highest  order.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  refuse  the 
name  of  virtuous  to  that  disposition  which,  in  the 
performance  of  virtuous  actions,  could  not  feel  much 
pleasure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt  that  some  d^;ree 
of  self-sacrifice  was  involved  in  their  performance. 
Such  a  restriction  would,  I  think,  be  imfair ;  because 
such  a  disposition,  though  its  virtue  may  not  be  alto- 
gether perfect,  may  nevertheless  be  very  noble,  and 
magnanimous,  and  an  object  of  our  approbation  all 
the  more  on  accoimt  of  the  sacrifice  which  it  is  un- 
dergoing in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

52.  I  believe  that  Aristotle  himself  woidd  not  have 
withheld  the  name  of  virtuous  in  a  restricted  sense 
to  a  mind  which  was  struggling  to  be  virtuous*  but 
whose  efforts  were  still  accompanied  by  some  d^ree 
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of  pain  or  self-sacrifice,  although,  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  which  makes  virtue  a  habit,  he  could  not 
admit  that  such  a  mind  was  virtuous  in  the  highest, 
or  indeed  in  any  very  high,  degree.  All  habits,  when 
acquired,  issue  in  acts  which  are  easy  and  agree- 
able to  the  agent;  if  they  do  not  issue  in  such 
acts,  the  habits  are  not  acquired,  they  are  stUl  in 
a  state  of  formation.  The  performer  is  a  iyro,  but 
no  proficient  He  may  be  skilled  in  his  art  up  to 
a  certain  point,  but  he  is  not  yet  perfect  This  is 
true  in  regard  to  all  the  arts.  The  musician  who 
plays  with  difficulty,  even  though  he  plays  tolerably 
well,  has  still  much  to  learn.  So  the  virtuous  man, 
whose  virtue  is  a  fight  and  a  struggle,  is  stiU  more  or 
less  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  ini- 
quity, and  he  may  know  that  he  is  so  just  from  the 
pain  which  accompanies  his  acts  of  virtue,  as  he  may 
know  that  he  has  broken  loose  from  these  bonds 
entirely  when  pleasure  mingles  with  his  virtuous 
exercises.  The  delight,  then,  which  a  man  finds  in 
virtue,  the  misery  which  he  finds  in  vice,  this,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  is  the  test  or  criterion  by  which 
a  man  may  try  whether  his  virtue  is  perfect  or  not, 
and  whether  or  not  he  has  attained  to  the  assured 
habit  and  disposition  of  virtue. 

53.  In  concluding  this  accoimt  of  the  chief  points 
contaiaed  in  the  ethical  system  of  Aristotle,  I  may 
just  add  one  word  on  his  doctrine  concerning  happi- 
ness.   Happiness  was  with  him,  as  with  alltheancient 
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moralists,  the  great  end  of  man.  Tbis  is  the  highest 
good,  the  «ttmmum  hmuni,  the  end  for  which  all  beings 
live,  the  object  which  they  all  pursue.  But  Aristotle's 
standard  of  happiness  is  high  and  noble.  It  consists 
in  the  satisfaction,  not  of  the  inferior  propensities, 
but  of  the  loftier  principles  and  capacities  of  our 
nature.  The  pleasures  which  arise  when  any  of  our 
lower  desires  are  gratified^  are  satisfieu^tions  which  man 
shares  in  common  with  the  brutes.  These,  therefore^ 
are  not  peculiar  to  man.  In  these  human  happiness, 
the  happiness  which  is  proper  to  man,  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  felicity  appropriate  to  man  is  to  be  looked 
for  only  in  the  satisfactions  which  are  aimed  at  not 
by  a  mere  animal,  but  by  an  intelligent  and  rational 
existence.  Now,  all  intelligence  seeks  and  finds  its 
happiness  in  the  \mimpeded  eneigies  of  a  life  devoted 
either  to  action  or  to  contemplation.  Human  happi- 
ness, therefore,  consists  in  a  weUbeing  of  the  reason, 
which  finds  scope  for  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  its 
power  ia  a  life  either  of  practical  action,  or  of  specu- 
lative contemplation,  both  of  which  lives  are  states 
both  of  weUbeing  and  of  welldoing.  In  short,  Aris- 
totle keeps  in  view  the  two  ends  which  I  have  set 
forth  as  constituting  the  proper  goal  of  all  human 
action,  both  the  tuir^a^ia  and  the  tudat/uvSa.  We  must 
first  of  all  live  according  to  our  true  nature ;  we  must 
fulfil  the  proper  law  of  our  being.  We  must  preserve 
our  status  as  rational  beings,  as  manly  characters; 
and  then,  this  being  secured,  we  may  draw  as  largely 
as  we  can  upon  the  soiux^es  of  external  happiness. 
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54  In  going  over  the  main  points  of  Aristotle's 
ethics,  I  have  shown  you  what,  according  to  him, 
the  ultimate  end  of  human  action  is,  and  what  the 
means  of  its  attainment  are.  We  have  seen,  to  state 
the  matter  in  very  simple  language,  that  human  hap- 
piness, or  man's  ultimate  end,  consists  in  living  rea- 
sonably in  the  best  way  possible,  and  that  the  best 
way  of  living  reasonably,  is  by  subjugating  our  pas- 
sions to  reason.  We  have  seen  that  this  subjugation 
is  efifected  through  custom,  and  that  the  custom  here 
practised  is  that  which  aims  at  the  mean  between 
two  extremes.  We  have  also  seen  what  the  test  is 
by  which  a  man  may  know  whether  he  is  truly  vir- 
tuous or  not.  A  man,  according  to  Aristotle,  may 
perform  virtuous  actions  without  being  himself  virtu- 
ous, because  he  may  perform  these  occasionally,  or 
by  fits  and  starts,  without  possessing  that  fixed  habit 
which  alone  constitutes  virtue,  in  which  case  he  is 
not  properly  regarded  as  a  virtuous  character. 

55.  I  shall  conclude  this  exposition  with  a  few  re- 
marks quoted  from  Book  x.  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  in 
which  he  shows  that  happiness  is  to  be  found  rather  in 
a  life  of  contemplation,  than  in  a  life  of  practical  acti- 
vity.* He  says — "  Now  if  happiness  be  a  working  in 
the  way  of  excellence,  of  course  that  excellence  must 
be  the  highest,  that  is  to  say,  must  be  the  excellence 
of  the  best  principle  of  our  nature.  Whether,  then, 
this  best  principle  is  intellect,  or  some  other  which  is 
*  C.7and8.  Cited  mainly  from  Chase's  tnii8Utioii,p^  862  and  folL 
8D 
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thouglit  naturally  to  rale,  and  to  lead,  and  to  ccm- 
ceive  of  noble  and  divine  things ;  whether  being  in 
its  own  natnie  divine,  or  the  most  divine  of  aU  our 
internal  principles,  the  working  of  this  principle  in 
accordance  with  its  own  proper  excellence,  or  the 
working  of  this  principle  in  the  best  way  possible, 
mnst  be  the  most  perfect  happiness. 

**  That  this  happiness  is  contemplative,  has  been 
already  said,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  consistent 
with  tmth,  for  this,  in  the  first  place,  contemplative 
working  is  of  the  highest  kind,  our  intellect  being 
the  highest  of  our  internal  principles ;  and  the  sub- 
jects, moreover,  with  which  it  is  conversant,  are  the 
highest  that  fall  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge. 

"  Next,  this  happiness  is  also  the  most  continuous, 
for  we  are  better  able  to  contemplate  than  to  do  any- 
thing else  whatever  continuously. 

'^  Again,  pleasure  must  be  in  some  way  an  ingre- 
dient of  happiness,  but  speculation,  and  the  pursuit 
of  science,  contain  pleasures  admirable  for  purity  and 
permanence. 

*'  Self-suflSciency,  too,  will  attach  chiefly  to  the 
activity  of  contemplation;  for  while  all  other  men 
require  companionship  and  co-operation,  the  man  of 
pure  science  can  contemplate  and  speculate  even 
when  quite  alone,  and  the  more  entirely  he  deserves 
this  appellation,  the  more  able  is  he  to  do  so ;  it  may 
be  he  can  do  better  for  having  fellow-workers,  but 
still  he  is  certainly  most  self-suflBicient 

"  Again,  contemplation  alone  seems  to  be  desired 
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for  its  own  sake,  and,  therefore,  is  alone  an  end  in 
itself.  Again,  this  life  of  contemplation  seems  to 
constitute  each  man's  proper  self,  and  being  so,  it 
would  be  absurd  for  a  man  not  to  choose  his  own 
life. 

"  Further,  that  the  most  perfect  happiness  must  be 
a  kind  of  contemplative  activity  (^»^/a),  may  appear 
also  from  the  following  consideration:  our  concep- 
tion of  the  gods  is,  that  they  are,  above  all,  blessied 
and  happy.  Now,  what  kind  of  moral  actions  are  "we 
to  attribute  to  them  ?  Those  of  justice  ?  Nay,  will 
they  not  be  set  in  a  ridiculous  light,  if  represented  as 
forming  contrasts,  and  restoring  deposits,  and  so  on  ? 
Well,  then,  shall  we  picture  them  performing  brave  ac- 
tions, withstanding  objects  of  fear,  and  meeting  dan- 
gers because  it  is  noble  to  do  so  ?  or  liberal  ones .?  but 
to  whom  shall  they  be  giving  ?  In  short,  if  one  fol- 
lowed this  subject  into  all  details,  the  circumstances 
connected  with  moral  actions  will  appear  trivial  and 
unworthy  of  the  gods. 

"  Still  every  one  believes  that  they  live,  and  there- 
fore that  they  work,  because  it  is  not  supposed  that 
they  sleep  their  time  away  like  Endymion :  now,  if 
from  a  living  being  you  take  away  action,  still  more 
if  creation,  what  remains  but  contemplation?  So 
then  the  working  of  the  gods,  eminent  in  blessedness, 
will  be  one  apt  for  contemplative  specidation :  and 
of  all  human  workings,  that  will  have  the  greatest 
capacity  for  happiness  which  is  nearest  akin  to  this." 
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1.  In  the  present  lecture  I  propose  to  place  before 
you,  as  clearly  as  the  lights  which  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  on  the  subject  will  enable  me,  the  moral 
philosophy  of  the  Stoics. 

2.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoical  sect,  was  bom  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  been  alive, 
in  an  extreme  old  age,  in  the  year  260  B.C.,  so  that 
we  may  assume  300  B.C.,  or  thereabouts,  as  the  period 
when  he  flourished,  or  was  in  the  active  exercise  of  his 
powers.  The  place  in  Athens  where  he  harangued 
his  pupils  was  stoa,  the  porch;  the  Variegated  Porch, 
as  it  was  called,  from  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus 
which  adorned  its  walls,  and  which  represented 
the  victories  gained  by  the  Athenians  over  the  Per- 
sians. From  this  meeting-place  his  adherents  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Stoics;  that  is,  the  philosophers  of 
the  porch.  The  successors  of  Zeno  were  Cleanthes 
and  Chr}'^sippus,  the  latter  of  whom  is  mentioned  by 
H^orace  in  the  lines  in  which  he  gives  the  preference 
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to  Homer  as  a  teacher  of  moral  wisdom  over  all  other 
instructors^  saying  of  the  great  poet,  the  **  Trojani 
belli  scriptorem/'  that  he  was  a  man 

**  Qui  quid  sit  palchnun,  quid  tmpe,  qnid  ntile,  quid  noD, 
Planiiu  ao  melius  CHuysippo  et  Crantore  dicit." 

3.  Zeno  the  founder  of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  is, 
of  course,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Zeno  the  philo- 
sopher of  the  Eleatic  school,  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
above  (see  p.  102).  It  has  been  said  that  while  a 
man's  speculative  opinions  frequently  depend  on  the 
age  in  which  he  lives,  and  on  the  modes  of  thought 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  has  been  brought  up ;  his 
ethical  views,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  depend 
more  on  his  own  natural  temperament^  or  moral 
idiosyncrasy,  or  worldly  fortunes.  Hence  a  biogra- 
phical account  of  Zeno  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  a 
narrative  of  his  life  and  fortunes,  would  probably 
throw  much  light  on  the  moral  doctrines  that  he  in- 
culcated. Little  more,  however,  is  known  of  him 
than  this,  that  having  been  shipwrecked  near  Athens, 
and  thereby  reduced  to  poverty,  he  was  so  much  dis- 
gusted by  the  loss  of  all  his  worldly  substance  that 
he  attached  himself  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Cynics. 
Zeno,  however,  we  are  told,  was  soon  repelled  by  the 
grossness  of  manners,  the  intellectual  narrowness, 
and  incapacity  of  tins  sect,  and  established  a  school 
for  himsell  He  is  said  to  have  lived,  partly  perhaps 
because  he  could  not  help  it,  upon  a  very  spare  diet, 
consisting  of  figs,  bread,  and  honey,  and  the  severity 
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of  his  life  was  reflected  in  the  moral  principles  which 
he  promulgated ;  principles,  however,  which  were  not 
without  grandeur  and  truth,  could  we  but  get  them 
exhibited  to  us  in  a  clear  and  systematic  exposition. 

4.  So  scattered  and  fragmentary  are  the  notices  of 
|ihe  Stoical  philosophy  that  have  come  down  to  Us, 
so  declamatory  and  incoherent  is  every  exposition  of 
their  ethical  opinions,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
give  any  account  of  their  moral  philosophy  which 
shall  be  either  intelligible  or  interesting.  The  germ 
of  the  Stoical  morality  seems  to  lie  in  some  such  pro- 
position as  this :  All  good,  all  happiness,  all  virtue, 
consists  in  a  conformity  to  law,  just  as  all  evil,  all 
misery,  all  vice,  consists  in  lawlessness,  in  a  repu- 
diation or  violation  or  defiance  of  law.  Submission 
to  law,  acquiescence  in  the  established  order  of  the 
imiverse,  this  seems  to  be  the  principle,  and,  indeed, 
the  sum  and  substance,  of  their  moral  code.  That 
being,  I  think,  the  general  root  of  their  system,  we 
have  now  to  consider  the  details  into  which  it 
branches.  And  I  ask  what  is  the  law,  a  conformity 
with  which  is  equivalent  to  good,  is  equivalent  to 
happiness,  is  equivalent  to  virtue  ?  The  answer,  so 
far  as  man  is  concerned,  seems  to  be  this :  To  be 
virtuous  and  happy,  man  must  conform  first  to  the 
law  of  his  own  nature ;  secondly,  he  must  conform  to 
the  law  by  which  society  is  held  together ;  thirdly, 
he  must  conform  to  the  law  of  Providence.  A  life  in 
conformity  with  these  three  laws,  or  rather  three 
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classes  of  l&Yfa,  ia,  and  must  be,  a  life  of  virfcue  and 
happiness.  But  here  it  has  to  be  asked.  By  means  of 
what  principle  is  man  to  find  out  these  laws?  how  is 
he  to  discover  what  they  are,  and  what  they  enjoin  ? 
By  what  principle  is  he  to  know  when  he  is  obeying 
the  laws  of  his  own  nature,  aud  when  he  is  violating 
them  ?  By  what  principle  is  he  to  know  when  he  is 
obeying  the  laws  of  society,  and  when  he  is  violating 
them  ?  By  what  principle  is  he  to  know  when  he  is 
obeying  the  laws  of  God,  and  when  he  is  violating 
them?  He  is  enabled  to  know  this,  the  Stoics  say, 
by  the  principle  of  reason;  so  that  their  general  ethi- 
cal doctrine,  stated  more  explicitly,  amounts  to  this, 
"  Man  is  happy  and  virtuous  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree in  which,  under  the  guidance  and  enlightenment 
of  reason  and  knowledge,  he  conforms  or  accommo- 
dates himself,  Jirst,  to  the  law  of  his  own  nature ; 
secondly,  to  the  law  of  society;  thirdly,  to  the  law  of 
Providence."  The  perfect  man  of  the  Stoics,  their 
completely  wise  man,  is  represented  as  living  in  strict 
conformity  with  these  lawa  Under  the  guidance  of 
a  perfect  reason  he  yields  an  entire  submission  to  the 
law  of  his  own  being,  he  fulfils  to  the  letter  all  that 
his  true  nature  enjoins.  He  yields  an  entire  submis- 
sion to  the  great  laws  by  which  society  is  held  to- 
gether and  advanced ;  he  yields  an  entire  submission 
to  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and  acts  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  designs  of  an  overruling  and  all- 
governing  Providence;  and  doing  so,  his  happiness  as 
well  as  his  virtue  is  supreme.    But  this  picture  is 
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obviously  ideal    Horace  lias  ridiculed  the  ^ise  i 
perfect  mMi  of  the  Stoics  in  these  words : 

**  Sapient  uno  minor  est  Jofo ;  diTes» 
Liber,  honorntus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regain, 
Fnecipue  sanus,  nisi  cum  pituiU  moleata  est*' 

But  Horace  has  here  construed  their  abstract  man 
into  the  concrete.  They  do  not  affirm  that  their 
pattern  man  ever  existed  on  the  earth;  and  there- 
fore, when  Horace  remarks  that  all  the  magni-^^ 
ficent  virtues  and  high-sounding  pretensions  of  thii^H 
perfect  sage  are  scattered  to  the  winds  by  an  attack 
of  phlegm,  they  might  have  retorted  that  they  had 
taken  care  never  to  place  him  in  a  situation  where 
there  was  any  danger  of  his  catching  cold 


5.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  the  conformities  now ' 
spoken  of,  namely,  the  conformity  with  the  law  of, 
our  own  nature,  I  have  just  to  remark  that  there  il 
a  close  consonance,  indeed  an  absolute  coincide 
between  this  doctrme  and  that  propoxinded  by 
crates,  Plato,  and  Butler,  in  regard  to  the  govenmie 
of  the  passions.     Aristotle  also  teaches  the 
doctrine*     Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  set  forth 
as  the  bom  ruler  of  the  passions.    They  hold  tha 
the  law  of  our  nature  is  not  conformed  to,  but  is  vio-1 
lated,  when  this  relation  is  reversed,  and  when  the 
passions  get  the  upper  hand.     Indeed,  so  tmiveiBal  il 
this  doctrine  that  it  is  promulgated  in  every  system  { 
and,  as  we  saw  yesterday,  Shakespeare,  without  anj 
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Greek,  has  got  hold  of  it  When  in  the  council 
which  is  held  by  the  mortal  instruments,  as  he 
denominates  the  passions,  and  the  genius,  as  he 
terms  the  higher  principle  of  reason  or  conscience, 
when  in  this  coimcil  the  mortal  instruments  prevail 
over  the  genius,  the  state  of  man,  like  to  a  little  king- 
dom, suffers  then  the  nature  of  an  insurrection;  in 
other  words,  the  law  of  our  constitution  is  violated, 
the  man  goes  to  wreck,  crime  and  misery  ensue. 
The  Stoical  precept  was,  v»o6r0  convenienter  naturae;  in 
Greek,  6fu\»yov/utt^g  rji  fUtt  ^^v,  which  means,  to  main* 
tain  the  law  of  our  being,  live  conformably  to  that  law. 
The  meaning  of  which  again  is  simply  this,  that  we 
must  allow  that  relation  of  superiority  and  inferiority 
to  subsist  which  nature  herself  has  established  among 
the  different  principles  of  our  constitution,  and  that  in 
doing  so  we  shall  attain  to  both  virtue  and  happiness. 
And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no  other  than  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  whole  of  Bishop  Butler's  ethical 
system  reposes.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  therefore, 
to  enlarge  further  on  the  submission  which  we  must 
yield  to  the  law  of  our  being  if  we  would  attain  to 
virtue  and  happiness. 

6.  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  observed,  that, 
unlike  Butler,  the  Stoics  make  self-love  to  be  the 
elementary  principle  of  human  action.  This  is  a 
natural  principle  which  leads  man,  and  indeed  all 
animated  creatures,  to  adopt  means  by  which  their 
own  preservation  and  welfare  may  be  secured.    To 
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the  operation  of  this  principle  thdr  wellbeing  has 
been  intrusted  Man,  however,  is  endowed,  with 
reason,  and  hence  he  is  able  to  arrange  in  a  scale, 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  eligibility, 
as  pointed  out  by  reason,  the  natural  good  things 
by  which  his  wellbeing  is  promoted ;  and  the  first 
steps  which  he  takes  towards  a  life  of  virtue  and 
happiness  are  to  be  found  in  the  preference  which 
he  gives  to  those  things  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
reason,  are  the  fnare  eligible  over  those  which  are  the 
less  eligible.  These  natural  good  things,  and  the 
scale  in  which  they  stand,  are  described  by  Adam 
Smith  in  his  *  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,'  part  viL 
sec.  2,  chap.  1,  p.  215,  &c.,  ed.  London,  1792. 

7.  In  explanation  of  the  second  of  the  conformi- 
ties spoken  of  in  the  ethical  scheme  of  the  Stoics,  our 
conformity,  namely,  to  the  law  of  society,  a  few  words 
have  to  be  said.  The  law  of  society  signifies  simply 
the  means,  whatever  these  may  be,  by  which  society 
is  best  held  together,  and  its  general  interests  most 
effectually  promoted.  Eeason  and  experience,  that 
is,  either  personal  observation  or  knowledge  gathered 
from  the  history  of  mankind  in  the  different  eras  of 
civilisation,  these  are  the  guides  which  will  point  out 
to  us  what  the  means  are  by  which  the  good  of 
society  may  be  promoted,  and  its  interests  advanced 
Hence  it  is  incumbent  on  the  wise  man  to  listen  to 
reason  and  experience,  and  to  adopt  and  use  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  whatever  expedients  these  lights 
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may  reveal  as  conducive  to  the  general  good,  taking 
care,  by  the  strict  governance  of  his  own  passions,  to 
avoid  all  those  excesses  by  which  the  social  order  is 
violated,  and  the  weUbeing  of  the  state  impaired. 
Should,  however,  the  constitution  of  society  be  such 
that  its  amendment  is  hopeless,  in  that  case  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  wise  man  to  adjust  himself  as  well  as  he 
can  to  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  position,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangements  by  which  he  is  envi- 
roned, not  doubting  that  Providence  hlis  some  wise 
end  to  fulfil  in  permitting  the  continuance  of  a  state 
of  things  so  much  at  variance  with  the  short-sighted 
wisdom  of  man.  For  this,  a  resignation  to  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Euler  of  the  universe,  a  bringing  of 
the  himian  wiU  into  subjection  to  whatever  He  may 
have  ordained,  this  conformity  with  the  divine  law 
is  what  the  Stoics  inculcate  as  the  highest  species  of 
virtue.  So  that,  in  laying  down  a  conformity  with 
nature  as  the  rule  of  life,  and  as  the  road  to  virtue 
and  happiness,  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is,  that  the 
wise  man  first  conforms  to  his  own  nature,  adjusts 
himself  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  violate  the  economy 
of  his  own  constitution;  secondly,  he  conforms  to 
the  law  of  society,  that  is  to  say,  he  so  adjusts  him- 
self to  the  world  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  as  not 
to  violate  by  any  passionate  excess  the  fundamental 
principles  by  which  society  is  held  together,  and  if 
he  cannot  amend  or  improve  this  society,  he  at  any 
rate  takes  care  not  to  make  it  worse  than  it  is ;  and, 
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lastly,  he  seeks  to  conform  himself  to  that  sove 
will,  of  wliich  the  whole  constitution  of  the  imh 
is  only  the  manifestation,  and  to  fulfil  and  be  in  con- 
sonance  with  which  must  therefore  be  the  highest 
virtue.  Such  is  the  threefold  idea  of  that  temper 
of  mind  which  conBtituted  virtue,  and  to  which  the 
Stoics  conceived  that  it  was  poasible  for  man  not  per- 
haps to  attain,  but  certainly  to  approximate.  And 
they  argued  that  if  this  resigned  and  fortified  dispoai- 
tion  of  the  soul  were  attained,  it  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed nor  impaired,  nor  coidd  its  happiness  be 
taken  away  by  anything  external  to  itselfl  No  mis- 
fortunes coidd  shake  the  soul  of  their  ideal  sage,  no 
perturbations  of  passion  could  overthrow  Iiis  reason* 
Hence  their  doctrine  tliat  pain  was  no  evil,  and  that 
all  calamities  were  indifferent  Their  ideal  wise  man 
carried  his  own  happiness  with  him  in  the  subjugation 
of  his  passions,  in  his  ceaseless  endeavours  to  pn>» 
mote  the  welfare  of  others,  in  his  perfect  acqtues- 
cence  in  whatever  fortune  might  have  in  store  te 
him,  and  in  his  thorough  conviction  that  all  thing^^ 
in  the  long  run,  worked  together  for  good, 

8.  The  main  and  central  idea  of  the  moral  philo* 
sophy  of  the  Stoics  may  be  presented  in  this  way. 
The  imiverse,  they  may  be  supposed  to  say — ^indeed 
this  is  the  very  essence  of  their  teaching — ^the  uni- 
verse is  a  vast  machine  pervaded  by  an  ahnigh^ 
reason,  which  directs  all  its  ongoings.  This  great 
spirit  of  reason  permeates  aU  things,  ^ving  law  i 
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order  to  the  parts  and  the  whole.  But  man,  too, 
man,  who  is  a  part  of  this  mighty  machine,  man, 
too,  is  endowed  with  reason,  and  hence  it  is  his  busi- 
ness also  to  diffuse  law  and  order  as  &r  as  his  power 
can  reach ;  and  this  he  does,  or  this  at  least  he  ought 
to  do,  by  striving  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  his  own  being,  with  the  laws  by  which  social 
order  is  preserved  and  promoted,  and  the  laws  by 
which  Grod's  universe  is  regulated  and  maintained. 
The  individual  man  is  thus  like  a  small  peg  or  pivot 
in  some  gigantic  machine,  which  small  pivot  has  to 
attend  to  and  govern  itself,  firsts  in  reference  to  its 
own  structure ;  secondly,  in  reference  to  the  parts  of 
the  machine  with  which  it  is  more  immediately  in 
contact ;  and,  thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  whole  ma- 
chine to  which  it  belongs.  When  this  is  done,  then, 
and  then  only,  does  this  small  peg  or  pivot  fulfil  the 
end  for  which  it  was  designed  by  the  creator  of  the 
machine;  and  when  man  demeans  bJTniiftlf  in-  an 
analogous  manner,  then,  and  then  only,  does  he  fulfil 
the  end  for  which  he  was  designed  by  the  great 
Artificer  of  that  mighty  machine  called  the  universe ; 
then,  and  only  then,  is  his  virtue  perfect  and  his 
happiness  secured. 

9.  The  exposition  which  I  gave  you  yesterday  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Stoical  ethics,  may  en- 
able you  to  understand  those  strong  and  somewhat 
startling  assertions  which  have  been  called  by  Cicero 
and  others  the  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics.    It  ^^vnSL  \^ 
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found  that  these  assertions  are  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  premises  from  which  they  start ; 
that  perhaps  these  paradoxes  are  not  so  paradoxical 
after  all ;  and  that  although  they  may  appear  at  fiist 
sight  to  revolt  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  they 
are  not  altogether  irreconcilable  with  reason  and  with 
truth.  Of  these  paradoxes  it  may  be  sufficient  if  I 
make  mention  of  three. 

10.  Among  the  paradoxes  or  lofty  assertions  of  the 
Stoics,  there  was  one  to  the  effect  that  nothing  could 
happen  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  wise  man.  Now 
that  position,  from  what  we  know  of  their  ideal  wise 
man,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  for  the  highest  endea- 
vour of  the  wise  man  is  to  conform  himself  to  the 
divine  wiU ;  and  therefore  whatever  he  sees  to  be  in- 
evitable, that  is,  to  be  manifestly  appointed  by  the 
supreme  will,  becomes  to  him  the  object  of  his  cheer- 
ful acquiescence,  or  rather  of  his  desire.  Whatever 
his  reason  told  him  was  ordained  by  God,  to  that  his 
will  conformed,  because  what  he  sought  for  and 
desired  above  all  things  was  the  accomplishment  of 
the  divine  will.  With  this  will  his  will  worked  in 
accordance,  and  therefore,  inasmuch  as  reason  assured 
him  that  nothing  that  happened  happened  contrary' 
to  the  will  of  God,  but  that  ever}'tliing  took  place  in 
accordance  to  that  will;  so  nothing  that  happened 
could  happen  contrary  to  the  wise  man's  will,  inas- 
much as  his  wiU  had  been  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  will  and  designs  of  Omnipotence.      Tlie 
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Stoics  held  that  if  the  wise  man,  in  endeavouring  to 
attain  to  perfect  wisdom,  that  is,  to  make  the  divine 
will  habitually  his  own,  permitted  any  opposition  to 
that  wiU  to  exist  within  him,  he  acted  absurdly. 
Again  compare  Adam  Smith,  p.  221.  "  A  wise  man 
never  complains  of  the  destiny  of  Providence  and 
fate."  There  is,  then,  nothing  so  very  paradoxical  in 
the  assertion  that  nothing  can  happen  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  wise  man:  Christianity  proclaims 
the  same  truth,  and  in  terms  equally  emphatic. 

11.  Another  paradox  of  the  Stoics  was  that  pain 
is  no  evil.  To  suppose  that  in  this  assertion  they 
meant  to  maintain  that  pain  is  not  painful,  is  not 
disagreeable,  is  not  to  be  avoided,  would  be  to  do 
them  grievous  wrong.  They  merely  meant  to  say 
that  natural  or  physical  pain  was  not  moral  evil,  that 
calamity  was  not  identical  with  wickedness,  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  sin  and  suffering.  To 
the  truly  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  there  was  no  evil 
except  moral  evil ;  that  is,  except  vice;  that  is,  again, 
except  some  derangeihent  either  of  a  man's  own  sys- 
tem, or  of  the  universal  system,  brought  about  by  his 
own  voluntary  act.  Pain  might  arise  out  of  such 
derangement,  but  this  pain  was  not  itself  evil ;  the 
evil  lay  in  the  derangement  or  rather  in  the  volun- 
tary act  by  which  it  had  been  brought  about  The 
pain  was  the  effect  of  the  evil,  but  was  not  itself  the 
evil :  the  evil  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  derangement, 
and  the  act  which  produced  it    Then,  agoix^  ^Vl^tl 
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pain  or  misf ortane  overtook  a  man,  nob  through  his 
own  misdeeds^  but  through  the  inscrutable  decrees  of 
Providence,  such  pain  was  not  to  be  r^aided  hy  the 
wise  man  as  evil,  for  to  him  there  is  no  evil  except 
vice,  no  good  except  virtue.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
such  pain  or  calamity  is  not  in  itself  moral  evil ;  it 
is  not  wickedness,  it  is  only  distress,  distress  either 
of  body  or  of  mind,  and  by  the  endurance  and  re- 
signation which  it  calls  forth  it  may  be  the  means  of 
eliciting  the  loftiest  virtues  of  the  souL 

12.  A  third  paradox  of  the  Stoics  is  that  they  in- 
culcated apathy,  Axditta,  as  the  highest  condition  of 
the  wise  and  virtuous  mind.  This  is  a  point  of  some 
importance,  for  their  doctrine  of  apathy  (a^dhia)  has 
frequently  been  misunderstood.  By  apathy  they  are 
frequently  supposed  to  mean  an  entire  deadening  of 
the  affections,  a  total  suppression  or  extirpation  of 
the  passions ;  in  short,  a  state  of  cold  and  heartless 
insensibility.  Tliat  some  of  the  Stoics,  both  by  their 
theory  and  their  practice,  may  have  afforded  grounds 
for  such  an  interpretation  of  their  doctrine,  is  quite 
possible.  But  it  is  still  more  certain  that  the  Stoical 
apathy  admits  of  a  very  different  interpretation,  and 
that  no  such  paradoxical  doctrine  as  that  which  is 
here  indicated  was  taught  by  the  genuine  philoso- 
pher of  that  sect  Let  us  inquire,  then,  what  the 
Stoics  meant  by  apathy. 

15.  The  Greek  word  w^g,  which  is  usually  trans- 
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lated  by  the  word  passion,  is  always  rendered  by  Cicero, 
when  speaking  in  the  language  of  the  Stoics,  by  the 
term  pertwrbaiiOy  or  perturbation.  In  considering  the 
philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  the  word  v&kg  should  always 
be  held  equivalent  to  perturbation.  The  definition, 
indeed,  of  the  term  t<£^o;,  as  given  by  the  Stoics,  was 
ofA^i)  TXfora^outfo,  translated  by  Cicero  cuppetUua  vehe- 
mentior.  nd^g  means,  not  passion  in  a  state  of  mode- 
ration, but  passion  in  a  state  of  excess,  a  tendency  or 
motion  of  the  soul  which  is  excessive  and  beyond 
bounds.  This  explanation  of  the  word  rdfiog  as  a  pertur- 
bation or  state  of  mind  which  was  always  in  excess,  is 
confirmed  by  Stobaeus,  who,  in  his  collection  of  philo- 
sophical fragments,  says  that  "  Zeno  does  not  call  a 
vd&og  something  merely  capable  by  nature  to  pass 
into  excess,  but  something  actually  in  excess  al- 
ready, or  having  its  essence  not  in  mere  capacity,  but 
in  actuality."— (EcL  EtL,  p.  159.) 

14  Apathy  therefore  means,  not  an  entire  extinc- 
tion of  passion^  but  merely  a  liberation  from  immo- 
derate and  excessive  passion.  This  being  explained, 
it  follows  that  their  wise  man,  the  man  of  perfect 
character,  must  of  necessity  be  dvafirig,  apathetic  or 
void  of  perturbation,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  devoid 
of  aU  feeling,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  free  from 
those  disturbances  which  cloud  the  reason  and  per- 
vert the  judgment 

15.  That  this  was  the  sense' in  which,  tib.^  €»\icAs^Assi- 
2E 
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derstood  the  term  apathy  we  have  their  authority  for 
saying,  as  given  to  us  by  Diogeaos  I-aertiuai  He 
aajrs,  **  According  to  the  Stoics,  the  wise  man  is 
apathetic;  that  i%  is  free  from  p^turbation,  by  being 
superior  to  error  or  &lse  judgment;  not^  as  many 
people  (alisurdly)  inteipret  their  statement^  by  beii^ 
superior  to  all  sense,  emotion^  feeling,  or  afiectioa 
The  Stoics,  indeed,  have  specially  guarded  themselves 
against  this  misinterpretation  of  their  dcjctrine,** 
'^  There  is  also,"  says  Epictetus,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers,  "  there  is  also  another  sort  of  apa- 
thetic man  who  is  bad,  who  is  the  same  in  character 
as  the  hard  and  inflexible/'  This,  however,  is  not 
the  apathetic  man  of  the  Stoics.  Epictetns  goes  on 
to  say,  "  I  am  not  to  be  apathetic  like  a  stone  or  a 
statue ;  but  I  am  withal  to  observe  relations,  Ixjtli 
natural  and  adventitious,  as  the  man  of  religion, 
the  son,  as  the  brother,  as  the  fatlier,  and  as  the 
citizen."— (Arr.  Epict,  L  3,  c.  2,  p,  359.) 

16.  In  considering,  then,  this  third  paradox  of  the 
Stoics,  which  represents  a  passionless  or  apathetic  con- 
dition as  the  highest  virtue  of  the  soul^  we  must  re- 
member that  their  apathy  did  not  consist  in  insensi- 
bility, or  in  a  deadneas  of  feeling ;  it  did  not  conaist  in 
an  extinction  or  eradication  of  the  passions.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  character  of  their  virtuous  mac  they 
included  rational  desire  and  aversion  j  they  included 
love  and  parental  affection,  friendship,  and  a  general 
charity  and  benevolence  to  all  mankind ;  they  con- 
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sidered  it  as  a  duty  arising  out  of  our  very  nature 
not  to  n^lect  the  welfare  of  public  society,  but  to  be 
ever  ready,  according  to  our  station  or  capacity,  to 
act  either  the  magistrate  or  the  private  citizen.  Their 
apathy  was  no  more  than  a  freedom  from  perturba- 
tions, from  irrational  and  excessive  agitations  of  the 
soul;  it  was  an  antagonism  put  forth  against  the 
passions^  not  with  a  view  of  extinguishing  them,  but 
merely  of  preventing  them  from  running  into  excess ; 
and  consequently  that  paradoxical  apathy  commonly 
laid  to  their  charge,  and  in  the  demolishing  of  which 
so  many  imaginary  triumphs  have  been  achieved, 
was  an  imaginary  apathy  for  which  they  were  in  no 
way  accountable. 

17.  Epicurus,  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean  school 
of  philosophy,  and  from  whose  name  the  common 
and  somewhat  opprobrious  word  epicure  is  derived, 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  Samos,  in  the  year  342  B.C. 
We  may  assume  him  to  have  been  in  his  prime 
about  the  year  300.  He  was  thus  contemporary 
with  Zeno,  and  the  two  schools  of  Stoicism  and  Epi- 
curism arose  and  flourished  simultaneously  in  ancient 
Qreeoe.  Epicurus  came  to  Athens  when  he  was  18 
years  old.  After  residing  here  for  a  short  time,  and 
studying  probably  under  Xenocrates,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  school  of  philosophy, 
Epicurus  went  to  Oolophon,  and  afterwards  to  My- 
tilene  and  Lampsacus,  where  he  was  engaged  for  five 
years  in  studying  and  in  teaching  philoacygVL^*   \:ci 
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the  year  306  b.c,,  at  the  age  of  35,  he  returned  to 
Athens,  and  established  a  phflosophical  school  in  a 
garden  which  he  had  pinchased  near  that  city. 
These  gardens,  the  xnv^i  'E^-ixou^ou,  have  become  as 
famous  as  the  <rrodk  or  porch  of  the  Stoics,  or  as  the 
dxadfifMuoL  of  Plato  and  Ms  followers,  or  as  the 
Lyceiun  of  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics.  In  these 
groves  Epicurus  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  friends  and  pupils.  His  mod< 
of  life  was  simple  and  temperate,  and  the  aspersioi 
of  satirists,  and  the  caliimnies  of  those  who  describe 
him  as  a  man  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures,  are 
not  entitled  to  the  smallest  degree  of  credit.  How- 
ever erroneous  his  doctrines  may  have  been,  and 
whatever  mischief  they  may  have  occasioned,  the 
character  of  the  philosopher  liimself  seems  to  have 
been  verj^  unjustly  impeached  by  the  voice  of  slan- 
der. He  died  in  the  year  270  b.c.,  at  the  age  of  72, 
after  a  painful  and  lingering  illness,  which  he  en- 
dured with  a  pMlosophical  fortitude  which  a  Stoic 
might  have  en\ied  and  admired,  but  which  he  could 
not  have  surpassed. 


18.  In  the  present  lecture  I  shall  endeavour  to 

give  you  some  account  of  the  moral  philosophy  i 
Epicurus,  exhibiting  his  opinions  rather  as  thej 
stand  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Stoics  than  as 
tliey  are  in  themselves,  and  irrespective  of  that  con- 
trast. The  contrast  which  I  propose  to  draw,  and 
which  I  have  already  given  you  the  outline,  betwe 
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Stoicism  and  Epicurism,  will  perhaps  bring  out  the 
respective  doctrines  of  these  sects,  or  at  least  the 
principles  and  scope  of  their  systems,  in  a  clearer 
light  than  we  could  obtain  if  we  studied  them  in 
their  isolation,  and  out  of  relation  to  each  other. 

19.  As  Zeno  had  adopted  in  part  the  doctrines  of 
a  previous  sect,  the  Cynics,  so  the  ethical  theory 
of  Epicurus  and  his  followers  was  founded  on  the 
principles  of  an  antecedent  sect  called  the  Cyrenaics, 
who  held  that  pleasure  is  the  sv/mmwrn,  honwn,  the 
end  of  aU  human  endeavour.  The  lines  of  Horace 
are  well  known,  in  which  he  represents  himself  as 
an  eclectic  in  moral  philosophy. — Ep.  I.  L  14 

"  NuUius  addictns  jnrare  in  verba  magistri, 
Quo  me  cunqae  rapit  tempestas  deferor  hospes : 
Nnnc  agilis  fio  et  menor  civilibiis  nndis 
VirtutiB  yens  custos  rigidnaqoe  sateUes ; 
Nunc  in  Aristippi  fditim  pnecepta  relabor 
£t  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  snbjnngere  conor.*' 

Or,  as  it  is  in  Pope's  imitation — 

"  Bnt  ask  not  to  what  doctors  I  apply, 
Sworn  to  no  master,  of  no  sect  am  I : 
As  drives  the  storm  at  any  door  I  knock, 
And  hoose  with  Montaigne  now,  or  now  with  Locke ; 
Sometimes  a  patriot,  active  in  debate, 
Mix  with  the  world,  and  battle  for  the  State. 
Free  as  yonng  Littleton  her  cause  pursue, 
Still  true  to  virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true ; 
Sometimes  with  Aristippus  or  St  Paul, 
Indulge  my  candour,  and  grow  all  to  all ; 
Back  to  my  native  moderation  glide. 
And  win  my  way  by  yielding  to  the  tide." 

The  last  line  of  Horace  seems  to  giN^  ^tlyk^sssl^jtsv 
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laiher  to  a  Stoical  than  to  an  Epicurean  i»inciple. 
It  might  mean,  I  oid^vonr  to  bend  or  sabdne 
things  to  myself  rather  than  mysdf  to  things;  I 
endeavour  to  rise  superior  to  circumstances,  and 
refuse  to  allow  my  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  to 
be  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  fortune.  It  might 
mean  that;  but  that  is  a  Stoical  position,  which 
Horace  in  this  line  is  veiy  tut  from  intending  to  ex- 
press. The  meaning,  therefore,  must  be,  I  endeavour 
to  make  outward  things  and  events  minister  to  my 
pleasure  and  contentment  Instead  of  submitting  to 
be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  circumstances,  I  en- 
deavour to  take  t&ese  circumstances  into  my  own 
hands,  and  to  convert  them  into  the  instruments  of 
my  happiness. 

20.  The  radical  difference  between  Stoicism  and 
Epicurism  is  one  which  has  annoimced  itself  in  meta- 
physics no  less  than  in  morals,  in  speculative  no  less 
than  in  practical  philosophy.  The  distinction  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  antithetical  terms  feeling  and  thought, 
sensation  and  reason,  sensualism  and  naturalism,  pas- 
sion and  intellect ;  and  when  looked  at  from  a  moral 
and  religious  point  of  view,  in  the  antithesis  of  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  camal-mindedness  and  spiritual- 
mindedness.  All  these  expressions  point  to  a  dis- 
tinction which  has  divided  the  world,  and  the  adjust- 
ment and  explanation  of  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  philosophers,  both  speculative  and  prac- 
tical, from  the  earliest  times. 
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21.  Stoicism  and  Epicurism  have  iheir  roots  in 
this  distinction,  and  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
new  and  marked  form  in  which  the  distinction  was 
propounded  and  enforced.  The  Stoic  assigns  pre- 
eminence to  thought^  reason,  the  spirit  The  Epicu- 
rean gives  the  chief  place  to  feeling,  sensation,  the 
flesh.  When  Stoicism  is  carried  to  excess,  it  leads  to 
pride,  and  asceticism,  and  pharisaism.  When  Epi- 
curism is  carried  to  excess^  it  degenerates  into  effemi- 
nacy and  carnality. 

22.  But  we  should  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate 
of  these  two  schemes  if  we  looked  at  them  merely  in 
their  excess.  Pride  and  austerity  are  the  abuses  of 
Stoicism.  Efleminacy  and  sensuality  are  the  vices 
of  Epicurism.  By  looking  to  these  abuses  we  cer- 
tainly obtain  some  notion  of  the  tendencies  of  these 
systems,  but  we  gain  no  insight  into  their  true  prin- 
ciples and  essential  characteristics. 

23.  To  form  a  correct  estimate,  then,  of  Stoicism 
and  Epicurism  we  must  study  them,  not  ad  they 
appear  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  but  as  they  de- 
velop themselves  when  inculcated  with  propriety  and 
moderation.  Let  us  ask,  first  of  all,  in  what  respect 
they  agree  ?  They  agree  in  holding  that  happiness, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  is  the  great  end  of  man.  With 
both  of  them  happiness  or  satisfaction  is  the  mm/mum 
banum.  They  further  agree  in  holding  that  a  life 
according  to  nature  is  the  means,  and  the  otl^  \si<^»s^> 
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ty  wliich  happiness,  the  mmmum  lonum,  may 
attaineA  They  further  agree  in  holding  that  a  life 
according  to  nature  is  a  life  of  virtue.  It  is  a  life  of 
virtue,  of  rectitude,  because  it  is  the  right  way  lead- 
ing to  the  true  end  of  man,  viz.,  to  felicity.  Nature 
has  fixed  happiness  as  the  end  of  man  ;  a  life,  there- 
fore, according  to  nature  must  lead  to  this  end ;  and 
a  life  according  to  nature  must  he  a  virtuous,  that  is, 
a  rightly  directed  life,  because  it  leads  to  this  end. 
The  points  of  agreement,  then,  are  these  r — Ist,  The 
end  of  man  is  happiness ;  2dly,  The  mean  to  this 
end  is  the  life  according  to  nature;  3dly,  The  life 
according  to  nature  is  virtue,  and  is  right,  because  it 
leads  us  right  bi  the  end  for  which  we  were  destined 
by  nature,  viz,,  happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life 
adverse  to  nature  is  vicious,  because  it  leads  us  away 
firom  our  proper  deMination,  and  causes  us  to 
the  end  for  which  we  were  created. 


24.  These  being  the  chief  points  of  agremnent  be- 
tween the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans,  we  have  now  I 
consider  wherein  it  is  that  they  differ.  They  dif 
in  their  opinions  concerning  happiness,  and  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  man,  and  also  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  virtue ;  and  these  are  very  important  pot 
in  which  to  differ.  Agreeing  that  happiness  is 
end,  that  the  life  of  nature  is  the  means^  and  that 
the  life  of  natiire  and  the  life  of  virtue  are  coinci- 
dent or  identical,  they  by  no  means  agree  in  regard 
to  what  happiness  is,  or  in  regard  to  wliat  man's 
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nature  is,  nor  in  regard  to  what  man's  virtue  is.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  moralists  agree  in  holding  that  happi- 
ness is,  in  some  sense,  the  end  of  man;  that  the  life 
of  nature  and  of  virtue  are  the  means  to  this  end. 
The  question  on  which  much  difference  of  opinion 
has  prevailed  is,  WhcU  is  this  happiness  which  we 
admit  to  be  the  end  of  man  ?  What  is  this  natural 
and  virtuous  life  which  we  admit  to  be  the  means  to 
this  end?  It  is  a  question,  not  about  the  t?uU,  but 
about  the  whcU.  On  this  question  moralists  have 
differed  widely,  and  among  them  the  Stoics  and  the 
Epicureans  have  more  particularly  differed. 

25.  We  ask,  then,  in  what  respect  do  the  Stoics 
and  the  Epicureans  differ  in  their  doctrines  respect- 
ing happiness,  and  nature,  and  virtue?  We  shall 
ascertain  the  fundamental  point  of  disagreement  be- 
tween them  if  we  revert  to  the  distinction  referred 
to  a  short  way  back,  the  distinction  between  feel- 
ing and  thought,  sensation  and  reason,  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit,  or,  if  you  choose  so  to  express  it^  the  body 
and  the  souL  When  a  man  says,  as  all  men  do,  that 
happiness  is  the  chief  end  of  man,  does  he  mean  that 
man's  chief  end  is  the  happiness  of  the  feelings,  the 
happiness  of  sensation,  the  satisfaction  of  the  passions, 
of  the  flesh,  of  the  body  ?  or  does  he  mean  that  man's 
chief  end  is  the  happiness  of  thought,  of  reason,  of 
the  spirit,  of  the  soul?  The  latter  should  be  rather 
called  the  perfecting,  than  the  happiness,  of  his  na- 
ture ;  but  let  us  call  it  happiness  at  present.    Yosa 
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will  observe  that  different  kinds  of  happiness  (or  I 
least  a  happiness  of  which  the  ingredients  are  com- 
bined in  different  proportions)  will  be  indicated  ac- 
cording to  the  answers  we  return  to  this  questioa 
Again,  does  the  nature  of  man  consist  in  feeling,  in 
sensation,  in  the  passions,  in  the  flesh  ?  or  does  it  con- 
sist in  thought,  in  reason,  in  intellect,  in  the  spirit  I 
According  as  this  question  is  answered  the  nature  of 
man  will  be  differently  imderstood  and  interpreted, 
and  a  life  conlbrmable  to  nature  will  mean  two  dif- 
ferent things  according  as  the  question  is  answered 
in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other.  Again,  when  we  say 
that  the  virtuous  life  is  coincident  ur  identical  with 
the  natuml  life,  do  we  mean  that  it  is  coincident 
with  the  life  according  to  feeling,  to  sensation,  to  the 
flash  ?  or  do  we  mean  that  the  virtuous  life  is  identi- 
cal with  the  life  according  to  thought,  to  reason,  to 
the  spirit  ?  AjuI  here,  too,  acconling  as  this  question 
is  answered  do  we  obtain  different  conceptions  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  and  nature  of  virtua 


26.  Now  we  shall  obtain  a  broad,  and  general,  and 
fundamental  conception  of  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  Stoicism  and  Epicurism,  if  we  r^ard  them 
as  taking  up  these  questions  and  answering  them  in 
opposite  ways.  According  to  Stoicism,  it  is  the  hap- 
piness of  thought,  of  reason,  the  satisfaction  of  the 
spirit,  wliich  is  the  great  end  of  man.  According  tu 
Epicurism,  it  is  the  happiness  of  the  feelingi*,  of  sea- 
aation,  of  the  flesh,  which  is  the  great  end  of  man 
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This  at  least  is  the  indispensable  condition  or  ground- 
work of  happiness.  According  to  Stoicism,  man's 
proper  nature  is  thought,  reason,  the  spirit,  and  a  life 
conformable  to  what  these  prescribe  is  a  life  of  na- 
ture and  of  virtue.  According  to  Epicurism,  man's 
proper  nature  is  feeling,  sensation,  the  flesh  ;  and  a 
life  conformable  to  these,  not  recklessly,  but  pru- 
dently conformable  to  these,  is  a  life  of  nature. 
Again,  according  to  Stoicism,  the  virtuous  life  is  coin- 
cident with  the  natural  life  when  it  is  identical  with 
the  life  according  to  thought,  to  reason,  and  to  the 
spirit ;  while,  according  to  Epicurism,  the  virtuous 
life  is  coincident  with  the  natural  life  when  it  is  in 
prudent  and  properly  regulated  conformity  with  feel- 
ing, sensation,  and  the  flesh.  Thus  Stoicism  incul- 
cates that  rational  happiness,  the  happiness  of  rea- 
son, spiritual  felicity,  is  the  great  end  of  man  ;  their 
happiness  is,  perfection ;  that  the  life  of  reason,  the 
life  according  to  the  spirit,  being  the  life  of  nature, 
is  the  means  to  this  end,  and  that  the  rational  life  is 
the  virtuous  Ufa  On  the  other  hand.  Epicurism  in- 
culcates that  sensational  happiness,  the  happiness  of 
the  feelings,  the  satisfaction  of  the  passions,  bodily 
felicity,  is  the  great  end  of  man;  that  the  life  of 
agreeable  sensations  being  the  life  according  to  na- 
ture, is  the  means  by  which  this  end  is  attained ;  and 
that  thus  the  life  of  prudent  pleasure  is  the  virtuous 
life.  The  whole  difTerence  between  them  thus  hinges 
ultimately  upon  the  distinction  between  thought  and 
feeling,  reason  and  sensation,  the  spirit  aiidt\i<^^<^. 
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Ob  tbe  groimd  of  tMa  diatmctioii  they  may  be  unds^ 
stood  to  take  up  opposite  positioiis,  tbe  mm  i«itf 
toTmding  their  system  on  wbat  tltey  ooDcehie  to  b 
the  superior  claims  of  the  soiil^  and  tbe  oiby?  pKty 
fomidiug  their  acheme  on  what  tbey  bold  tci  be  dn 
more  stringeEt  demands  of  the  body. 


27,  Assuming  happiness  to  be  in  botb  caa^fli 
goal,  we  perceive  that  the  happinesB  which  the  J 
fepresent  as  tbe  end  at  which  man  should  aim^  isi 
different  from  the  feUci^  which  the  Epieujeui  |iii^ 
pose  as  his  aim.  The  Stoical  bapptness  is  a  per&e^ 
tioti  of  the  mind  in  which  we  rbe  above  the  that* 
dom  of  the  passiona  It  is  an  inner  life  in  which  W9 
are  conscious  of  our  inteUaetual  beedom  aiMl  iiiii^ 
pendency     It  is  a  victorioui  antagtinisni  eiolol 
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makes  our  happiness  to  centre,  not  in  the  check 
which  the  passion  receives,  but  in  the  passion  itself 
which  is  checked.  Epicurism  admits  that  our  pas- 
sions must  be  restrained,  restrained  on  accoimt  of 
prudential  considerations,  or  because  their  over- 
indulgence would  entail  on  us  a  balance  of  last- 
ing misery  greater  than  the  transient  happiness 
which  that  over-indulgence  had  bestowed.  Both  sys- 
tems agree  in  holding  that  the  passions  must  be  held  in 
check  and  prevented  from  running  into  excess.  But 
they  diflFer  in  this  respect  in  their  doctrines  concern- 
ing happiness.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  check,  says  the 
Stoic,  that  man  attains  to  felicity.  The  limit  is  the 
essential  constituent  in  msm's  weUbeing.  The  passion 
itself  is  the  accidental,  the  non-essentiaL  The  limit 
is  the  important  factor.  The  passion  itself  and  its 
indulgence  are  insignificant  In  other  words,  man's 
happiness  is  composed  of  two  elements :  a  desire  or 
impulse,  and  a  limit  or  boundary  to  that  impulse. 
I  maintain,  says  the  Stoic,  that  the  limit,  and  not 
the  impulse,  is  the  primary  constituent^  is  the  more 
important  element  of  the  two.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Epicurean  argues  that  the  passion,  desire,  or 
impulse,  and  not  the  limit,  is  the  fundamental 
and  essential  constituent  This  is  the  primary 
element;  the  check  which  the  impiQse  receives  is 
accidental,  and  non-essential  to  the  constitution  of 
our  happiness.  It  is  due  entirely  to  prudential  con- 
siderations, and  is  not  involved,  as  the  Stoics  main- 
tain, in  the  very  conception  of  rational  happiness  and 
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perfection.  By  keeping  in  mind  these  two  &ctois» 
the  limit  and  the  passion,  as  the  constituenta  of  hap- 
piness, and  hy  considering  that  the  Stoics  make  the 
former,  and  the  Epicureans  the  latter,  to  be  the 
essential  ingredient,  you  will  obtain,  I  think;  a  suffi- 
ciently clear  conception  of  their  respective  docttines 
in  regard  to  happiness.  This  view  at  least  seems  to 
me  to  lay  open  the  fundamental  difference  of  the  two 
doctrines, 

28.  To  illustrate  this  difference^  you  may  suppose 
a  dispute  to  arise  as  to  whether  the  matter  or  the  form 
of  a  statue  be  the  more  essential  of  the  two  in  the 
composition  of  the  statua  One  man  might  argue 
that  the  matter,  tlie  marble,  was  the  essential  and 
primary  element ;  that  the  form,  the  limits  was  the 
secondary  and  accidental  factor.  Another  man  might 
argue  that  the  form,  the  limiting  outline,  was  the 
essential,  and  that  the  matter,  the  marble,  was  the 
non-essential,  element.  So  in  regard  to  happiness. 
Is  it  the  matter,  the  passions  and  their  indulgence, 
is  it  this  that  makes  us  happy  ?  or  do  we  owe  our 
happiness  to  the  form,  the  limit,  the  restraint  by 
which  our  passions  are  controlled  ?  Epicurism  con- 
tends for  the  first  of  these  positions.  Stoicism  argues 
in  favour  of  the  second, 

29.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Stoical  doctrine 
has  here  a  great  advantage  over  the  Epicurean,  in 
being  founded  on  a  deeper  and  truer  insight  into  the 
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constitution  of  human  nature.  At  first  sight  the 
Epicurean  opinion  seems  more  consonant  with  our 
customary  convictions.  It  seems  more  agreeable  to 
truth  and  to  conunon  sense  to  say  that  our  happiness 
arises  out  of  the  gratification  of  our  desires  them- 
selves^  and  depends  on  our  sensations  themselves, 
than  to  say  that  it  is  caused,  not  by  desire  or  passion 
itself,  but  by  the  limitatym  of  passion  and  de- 
sire. It  seems  somewhat  paradoxical  to  affirm  that 
it  is  because  both  passion  and  pleasure  axe  baundedy 
and  not  because  they  are  either  passion  or  pleasure, 
that  they  conduce  to  happiness.  Nevertheless,  para- 
doxical as  this  position  may  seem,  and  however  much 
it  may  be  at  variance  with  our  ordinary  habits  of 
thought,  it  iQ,  I  believe,  profoundly  and  philosophi- 
cally true,  and  it  receives  ample  confirmation  from 
the  facts  of  our  constitution,  when  these  are  properly 
examined  and  understood.  This  in  particular  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  our  very  existence  as  self- 
conscious  and  rational  beings  is  brought  about  by 
that  act  of  fi?ee  activity  which  limits  our  natural  pas- 
sions and  prevents  them  from  monopolising  us  com- 
pletely, and  to  the  exclusion,  we  may  say,  of  our 
proper  selves.  Therefore  our  happiness  depends 
on  this  limitation,  inasmuch  as  our  very  rational 
existence  depends  upon  it 

30.  This  Stoical  doctrine,  that  It  is  not  passion 
which  is  essentially  good,  or  its  indulgence  which  is 
essentially  conducive  to  our  wellbeing,  but  that  it  is 
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the  limit  which  ia  essentially  good,  the  check  whict 
the  passion  receives  that  is  essentially  conducive  to 
wellbeing,  this  doctrine  is,  I  think^  merely  another 
fonii  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  ^i^m^f  or  the 
mean^  Virtue,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  a  memi  be- 
tween two  extremes,  both  of  which  are  vices,  or  al 
least  irregularities ;  in  other  words,  impose  a  limtt  cai 
a  vice,  and  you  produce  a  virtue ;  set  bounds  to  msh- 
ueas,  or  set  bounds  to  cowardica,  Bnd  in  either  am 
you  produce  courage*  In  the  same  way,  all  our  pes- 
sions  and  pleasures  ar©  in  themselves  irre^ar  and 
boundless ;  they  are  in  tht  mselves  without  form  and 
without  law  j  they  stretch  into  the  chaotic,  the  infi- 
aite,  the  evil  Impose  upon  them  a  law  and  a  limit, 
and  out  of  the  two,  out  of  the  passion  and  the  Umit. 
you  create  a  virtue.     Virtue  is  thus  generated,  not 
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desires,  or  natural  impulses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
Umit,  or  check,  or  measure  imposed  on  that  opera- 
tion, on  the  other  hand.  The  passion  without  the 
limit  is  lawless  and  imbounded ;  viewed  in  itself,  or 
ftfr  se,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  insanity,  and 
as  not  conducive  to  felicity.  Again,  the  limit  with- 
out the  passion  is  empty  and  unsubstantial ;  viewed 
per  se,  it  is  a  form  without  any  contents,  just  as  the 
passion  per  se  is  contents  without  any  form :  each, 
therefore,  is  required  in  order  to  supplement  the 
other.  The  question  is,  which  is  the  more  essential 
element  of  the  two  in  the  formation  of  our  wellb^ing  ? 
The  Stoics,  as  I  understand  them,  maintain  the  limit 
is  the  essential  element,  and  that  the  passion  itself  is 
the  accidental  constituent,  just  as  we  might  suppose 
a  person  to  hold  that  the  beauty  of  a  statue  was  es- 
sentially due  to  the  form,  and  not  to  the  matter  of 
which  it  was  composed;  while  the  Epicureans,  on 
the  contrary,  maintain  that  the  passion  is  the  essen- 
tial element,  and  that  the  limit  is  the  accidental  con- 
stituent, just  as  we  may  suppose  another  person  to 
maintain  that  the  beauty  of  a  statue  essentially  de- 
pends, not  on  the  form,  but  on  the  matter  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

32.  This  difference  of  opinion  in  r^ard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  happiness  or  wellbeing — a  difference  of 
opinion  which  goes  to  this  extent,  that  the  Stoic  re« 
gards  as  essential  what  the  Epicurean  r^ards  as 
accidental,  while,  conversely,  the  Epicurean  refsaxd&  ^% 
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essential  what  the  Stoic  regaids  as  accidental-rthis 
difiference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  happiness  is  founded 
on  a  difference  of  opinion  in  r^ard  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  it  leads  at  once  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  virtue  and  in  r^ard  to  the  practical  con- 
duct of  Ufa  Let  me  speak  of  these  in  their  order; 
and,  fmt^  in  r^ard  to  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  as  to  the  nature 
of  man,  and  as  to  the  life  which  is  conformable  to 
that  nature. 

33.  According  to  the  Epicureans,  the  essential 
staple  of  man's  nature  consists  of  sensations,  appe- 
tites, passions,  and  desires.  These  constitute  man's 
proper  nature.  They  do  not  deny  that  thought  and 
reasoD  are  also  a  part  of  man's  nature,  but  these  they 
regard  as  accidental  and  secondary ;  and  accordingly 
a  life  prudently  conformable  to  these  impulses  is  a 
life  of  nature.  It  is  a  life  according  to  nature,  be- 
cause it  is  a  life  which  leads  to  the  end  for  which 
nature  designed  us,  to  that  happiness,  namely,  which 
springs  from  a  prudent  indulgence  in  the  passions. 

34  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
the  essential  staple  of  man's  nature  consists,  not  of 
his  sensations,  appetites,  passions,  and  desires,  but  of 
thought  and  reason ;  in  other  words,  of  the  limits  by 
which  these  are  held  in  check.  It  is  the  limit,  and 
not  the  passion,  which  constitutes  man's  proper  and 
peculiar  nature ;  and  accordingly  a  life  conformable, 
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not  to  the  impulses  whicli  tuge  us  on,  but  rather  to 
the  restraints  which  hold  us  back,  a  life  conformable, 
not  to  the  driving  principle,  but  to  the  controlling 
principle,  of  our  constitution,  is  the  life  of  nature. 
It  is  a  life  according  to  nature,  because  it  is  a  life 
which  leads  to  the  end  for  which  nature  designed  us, 
to  that  happiness,  namely,  which  springs  from  a 
limitation  and  subjugation  of  the  passions. 

35.  Such,  then,  in  a  very  few  words,  seems  to  be 
the  leading  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  as  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  as  to 
the  life  which  is  conformable  to  that  nature.  Tins 
difference  turns  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on 
which  their  difference  of  opinion  as  to  man's  happi- 
ness hinges.  The  one  party  r^ards  as  essential  what 
the  other  party  r^aids  as  accidental,  and  conversely. 
Just  as  the  Epicurean  holds  that  the  passion  and  not 
the  limit  is  the  essential  element  in  the  constitution 
of  man's  happiness,  so  he  holds  that  the  passion  and 
not  the  limit  is  the  essential  element  in  man's  nature, 
and  in  the  life  which  is  in  conformity  with  that  nature ; 
and  again,  just  as  the  Stoic  holds  that  the  limit  and  not 
the  passion  is  the  essential  element  in  the  constitution 
of  man's  happiness,  so  he  holds  that  the  limit  and  not 
the  passion  is  the  essential  element  in  man's  nature, 
and  in  the  life  which  ia  conformable  thereta 

36.  In  the  next  place,  the  Stoics  and  the  Epi- 
cureans differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  virtue,  and  as 
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essential  what  the  Stoic  regards  as  accidental— ^this 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  happiness  is  founded 
on  a  difference  of  opinion  in  r^ard  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  it  leads  at  once  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  virtue  and  in  regard  to  the  practical  con- 
duct of  life.  Let  me  speak  of  these  in  their  order; 
and,  jmt^  in  regard  to  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  as  to  the  nature 
of  man,  and  as  to  the  life  which  is  conformable  to 
that  nature. 

33.  According  to  the  Epicureans,  the  essential 
staple  of  man's  nature  consists  of  sensations,  appe- 
tites, passions,  and  desires.  These  constitute  man's 
proper  nature.  They  do  not  deny  that  thought  and 
reasoD  are  also  a  part  of  man's  nature,  but  these  they 
regard  as  accidental  and  secondary ;  and  accordingly 
a  life  prudently  conformable  to  these  impulses  is  a 
life  of  nature.  It  is  a  life  according  to  nature,  be- 
cause it  is  a  life  which  leads  to  the  end  for  which 
nature  designed  us,  to  that  happiness,  namely,  which 
springs  from  a  prudent  indulgence  in  the  passions. 

34.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
the  essential  staple  of  man's  nature  consists,  not  of 
his  sensations,  appetites,  passions,  and  desires,  but  of 
thought  and  reason ;  in  other  words,  of  the  limits  by 
which  these  are  held  in  check.  It  is  the  limit,  and 
not  the  passion,  which  constitutes  man's  proper  and 
peculiar  nature ;  and  accordingly  a  life  conformable, 
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not  to  the  impulses  which  urge  us  on,  but  rather  to 
the  restraints  which  hold  us  back,  a  life  conformable, 
not  to  the  driving  principle,  but  to  the  controlling 
principle,  of  our  constitution,  is  the  life  of  nature. 
It  is  a  life  according  to  nature,  because  it  is  a  life 
which  leads  to  the  end  for  which  nature  designed  us, 
to  that  happiness,  namely,  which  springs  &om  a 
limitation  and  subjugation  of  the  passions. 

35.  Such,  then,  in  a  very  few  words,  seems  to  be 
the  leading  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  as  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  as  to 
the  life  which  is  conformable  to  that  nature.  This 
difference  turns  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on 
which  their  difference  of  opinion  as  to  man's  happi- 
ness hinges.  The  one  party  regards  as  essential  what 
the  other  party  r^ards  as  accidental,  and  conversely. 
Just  as  the  Epicurean  holds  that  the  passion  and  not 
the  limit  is  the  essential  element  in  the  constitution 
of  man's  happiness,  so  .he  holds  that  the  passion  and 
not  the  limit  is  the  essential  element  in  man's  nature, 
and  in  the  life  which  is  in  conformity  with  that  nature; 
and  again,  just  as  the  Stoic  holds  that  the  limit  and  not 
the  passion  is  the  essential  element  in  the  constitution 
of  man's  happiness,  so  he  holds  that  the  limit  and  not 
the  passion  is  the  essential  element  in  man's  nature, 
and  in  the  life  which  is  conformable  thereto. 

36.  In  the  next  place,  the  Stoics  and  the  Epi- 
cureans differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  virtue^  and  «& 
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to  the  practical  rule  of  life ;  and  this  difference  1 
as  before,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  whicl 
jtheir  difference  ol  opinion  aa  to  man's  happiness,  and 
i  to  mau*a  nature,  hinges.  In  their  estimate  of  Tir- 
tixe,  and  in  laying  down  the  practical  rule  of  life,  the 
one  party  regards  as  essential  wlmt  the  other  re- 
gards as  accidental,  and  conversely.  According  to 
the  Epiciu^eans,  virtue  consists  in  an  indulgence  of 
the  passions  in  so  far  as  prudence  permits  ;  and  their 
rule  of  life  would  be,  Indulge  the  passions,  but  from 
motives  of  prudence  mdulge  them  only  in  modera* 
tion.  Here  a  pelding  to  the  passions  is  inculcated 
as  the  essential  and  primary  circumstance  in  the 
practice  of  virtue.  Tlie  limit,  the  resistance,  to  tl 
passion  is  set  forth  as  the  accidental  and  secondji 
circumstance.  According  to  the  Stoics,  on  the  other 
hand,  virtue  consists  in  a  limitation  or  subjugation 
of  the  passions,  in  so  far  as  oiu*  nature  allows ;  and 
their  rule  of  life  'would  be,  Restrain  or  moderate  th©_ 
passions,  but  on  pnidential  grounds  (the  wiser  amon 
them  may  be  supposed  to  say) — on  prudential  grounds," 
do  not  carry  this  restraint  too  far.  Do  not  cany  it 
so  far  as  to  extinguish  or  eradicate  the  passions  alto- 
gether. Here  the  subjugation  of  the  passion  is  act 
forth  as  the  primary  and  essential  circumstance  in  the 
practice  of  Wrtue,  while  the  indulgence  of  the  paasion 
is  set  forth  as  the  secondary  and  non-essential  circum- 
stance. The  Epicurean,  regarding  the  passion  and 
not  the  restraint  as  the  essential  in  the  practice  of 
\irtiie,  lays  the  emphasis  on  the  indulgence,  and  may 
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be  supposed  to  say,  Indulge  the  passions^  subject  to 
certain  limitations.  The  Stoic,  again,  who  regards 
the  restraint  and  not  the  passion  as  the  essential  in 
the  practice  of  virtue,  lays  the  emphasis  on  the  re- 
straint, and  may  be  supposed  to  say,  Restrain  the  pas- 
sions, subject  to  certain  indulgences.  In  the  latter 
case  restraint  is  laid  down  as  the  rule  and  indulgence 
as  the  exception;  in  the  former  case  indulgence  is 
laid  down  as  the  rule  and  restraint  as  the  exception. 

37.  Taking  this  view  of  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristics by  which  Stoicism  and  Epicurism  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  we  may  easily  understand 
how  liable  either  system  is  to  be  driven  to  an  ex- 
treme. Although  the  two  systems  are  founded  ou 
very  different  principles,  and  arise  out  of  estimates 
of  human  nature  essentially  distinct,  inasmuch  as 
the  one  makes  man's  true  nature  to  centre  in  the 
spirit  and  the  reason,  and  the  other  in  the  flesh  and 
the  passions,  they  have,  nevertheless,  much  in  com- 
mon, in  so  far  as  their  practical  instructions  are  con- 
cerned. They  both  lead  to  the  same  result  in  incul- 
cating, as  they  both  do,  the  government  and  subor- 
dination of  the  passions.  At  the  same  time,  from 
the  explanations  given — explanations,  you  will  bear 
in  mind,  which  turn  on  the  one  party  regarding  as 
unessential  what  the  other  party  regards  as  essential 
— from  these  explanations  you  may,  as  I  have  said, 
readily  imderstand  how  susceptible  either  system  is 
of  being  pushed  to  an  extreme.     Let  tb^  %j;^\^^\s^96^ 
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in  either  case  be  regarded  as  of  no  acconnt,  or  as 
thing  to  be  got  enfcirdy  rid  of,  and  let  the  essential 
be  made  all  in  all,  and  yon  have  either  system,  as  the 
case  may  be,  developed  in  its  most  extreme  fonnA 
Let  the  Stoic  insist,  not  mainly  but  exclusively,  on 
the  limit,  the  restraint,  as  that  which  should  be 
encouraged  and  enforced,  and  you  obtain  a  system  of 
thoroughgoing  asceticism,  a  system  of  penance  and 
mortification  of  the  fiesk  This  is  the  extreme  intoi 
which  Stoicism  has  nin  in  the  fastings  and  vigils 
and  other  austere  practices  of  certain  religious 
bodies.  This  is  the  form  in  which  it  has  shown 
itself  among  certain  ordei-s  of  Boman  Catholic 
monks,  and  also  to  some  extent  among  the  Pro-_ 
testant  Puritans  of  our  own  country.  In  the 
bodies  we  frequently  see  Stoicism  carried  to  an 
excess,  because  they  have  made  the  essential  to  be 
all  in  all,  and  have  allowed  no  influence  whatever  to 
the  accidental  The  passions  are  extinguished,  and  ' 
the  limits  are  set  up  to  rule  and  to  reign  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  the  Epicurean  insist,  not  mainly 
but  exchisively,  on  the  passions  as  that  which  shotild 
be  indulged  in.  and  you  obtain  a  sjrstem  of  thorough- 
going sensuality.  Tliis  is  the  extreme  into  which 
Epicurism  has  run  in  many  a  profligate  period  of 
the  world's  histor)".  Here,  too,  Epicurism  has  run 
into  excess,  because  it  has  made  what  it  regards  as 
the  essential  to  be  all  in  all,  and  has  allowed  no 
influence  whatever  to  w^hat  it  regards  as  the  acci- 
dental.     As  in  extreme  Stoicism  the  limit  absorli^ 
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and  annihilates  the  passion,  so  in  extreme  Epicurism 
the  passion  swallows  up  and  destroys  the  limit.  The 
restraints  are  extinguished,  and  the  passions  are  set 
up  to  rule  and  to  reign  alona 

38.  It  might  now  be  shown,  in  conclusion,  fix)m  a 
survey  of  the  human  constitution,  that  the  Stoics 
are  more  in  the  right  than  the  Epicureans ;  that  the 
facts  of  our  nature,  when  rightly  investigated  and 
understood,  bear  out  the  Stoical  doctrines  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  do  those  of  the  Epicureans. 
A  careful  examination  of  our  nature  shows  us  that 
there  is  a  vital  and  radical  antagonism  between  our 
sensations,  passions,  and  desires  on  the  one  hand, 
and  our  reason  and  power  of  thought  on  the  other ; 
our  power  of  thought  as  shown  more  particularly  in 
that  act  through  which  our  personality  and  self-con- 
sciousness are  realised.  This  antagonism  shows  that 
our  sensations,  passions,  and  desires,  so  far  fix)m  con- 
stituting our  true  and  essential  nature,  do  rather,  on 
the  contraiy,  tend  to  prevent  that  true  nature  fix)m 
being  realised ;  while  that  true  nature,  our  will  and 
personality,  in  actualising  itself,  displaces  to  some 
extent  our  sensations,  passions,  and  desires,  and 
abridges  their  influence,  which  would  otherwise  be 
overwhelming.  But  I  have  already  said  enough  on 
these  points,  and  I  think  that  by  means  of  your  own 
reflections  you  may  be  able  to  work  out  more  fully 
for  yourselves  the  views  which  I  have  been  engaged 
in  laying  before  you. 


THE  SUCCESSOES  OF  PLATO  AND  ARISTOTLE, 
ZENO  AND  EPICURUS. 


1.  After  the  deaths  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Zeno 
and  Epicurus,  the  schools  founded  by  these  philoso- 
phers continued  to  be  known  as  the  Academic,  the 
Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean.  These 
schools,  of  which  the  Academic  and  the  Peripatetic 
preceded  the  other  two  by  some  forty  or  fifty  years, 
existed  in  a  state  of  greater  or  of  less  animation 
until  the  very  close  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  But 
the  period  when  they  principally  flourished  was  in 
the  interval  between  their  birth,  say,  in  round  num- 
bers, about  300  years  B.C.  or  somewhat  earlier,  and 
the  rise  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Neoplatonic  philoso- 
phy about  200  years  after  Christ,  an  interval  of 
about  500  years.  During  this  protracted  period, 
philosophy,  although  illustrated  by  some  eminent 
writers,  exhibited  no  very  great  accession  of  ori- 
ginality, and  put  forth  few  evidences  of  power. 
Athens  continued  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
schools  I  have  enumerated.  But,  by  d^rees,  a  more 
general  diflfusion  of  philosophical  opinions  took  place. 
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About  the  year  146  ac.  Greece  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  Roman  province.  And  then  the 
arms  of  Home,  we  may  say,  began  to  be  inter- 
changed for  the  arts  of  Athens.  Philosophy  now 
migrated  for  the  first  time  to  the  Eternal  City. 

2.  Pauffitius,  who  was  bom  at  Bhodes,  was  the 
philosopher  who  indoctrinated  the  Romans  with  the 
principles  of  Stoicism.  At  this  time  (that  is,  about 
145  or  150  B.C.)  the  Republic  was  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing condition.  It  was  the  era  of  the  third  Punic 
war.  The  arms  of  Rome  were  everywhere  victorious; 
and  the  rudeness  of  her  primitive  manners  had  begun 
to  be  tempered  by  more  polished  tastes.  Literature 
had  sprung  up  in  the  poetry  of  Ennius  and  Lucilius, 
and  in  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  but  recentiy  dead.  Scipio  Afiicanus 
the  younger,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  and  Lselius, 
whom  Cicero  has  immortalised  in  his  treatise  'De 
Senectute,'  were  warm  patrons  of  philosophy  and  all 
liberal  accomplishments.  Under  the  auspices  of 
these  illustrious  men,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship,  Pansetius  introduced  Stoicism 
to  the  Romans.  This  happened,  as  I  said,  about  145 
B.C.  The  antiphilosophical  party,  with  Cato  at  their 
head,  protested  in  vain  against  the  importation  of 
Greek  philosophy.  Fostered  by  the  great  names  of 
Scipio  and  Lselius,  the  doctrines  of  Pansetius  took 
root  and  flourished.  His*Stoicism  was  of  a  modified 
and  moderate  character.     He  avoided  the  extreme 
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opinions  of  the  early  Stoics.  He  softened  their  sever- 
ity and  harshness ;  he  abjured  their  "  insensibility 
and  apathy"  (Aulus  Glellius^  12,  6),  and  skilfully  in- 
corporated with  their  doctrines  many  of  the  opinions 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenocrates,  and  Theophrastua 
In  opposition  to  the  credulity  of  most  of  his  sect,  he 
scouted  the  predictions  of  astrologers,  and  exercised 
in  everything  a  sound  judgment,  no  less  than  an 
eloquence,  which  fitted  him  to  recommend  the  doc- 
trines he  professed  to  so  practical  a  people  as  the 
Somans.  This  philosophy  was,  in  itself,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  genius,  whether  in  their  greatness 
or  in  their  decline.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Re- 
public, it  animated  them  with  the  fortitude  of  power; 
in  the  tragic  gloom  and  sinking  fortunes  of  the 
Empire,  it  upheld  them  with  the  fortitude  of  despair. 
It  is  -with  the  spring-time  of  Roman  Stoicism  that 
the  name  of  Panaetius  is  associated.  None  of  his 
writings  have  come  down  to  us;  but  how  highly 
they  were  esteemed  in  their  day  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  so  great  a  writer  as  Cicero  thought  it  not 
beneath  him  to  copy  his  own  treatise,  *  De  OfiBciis/ 
from  one  of  the  works  of  Panaetius.  Panaetius  died 
at  Athens  about  112  B.c. 

3.  Cicero,  as  indicated  in  the  last  sentence,  was  an 
admirer  and  expoimder  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  adherent  of  the  Aca- 
demical philosophy,  a  philosophy  which  inculcated 
the  necessity  of  great  caution,  not  to  say  scepticism, 
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in  the  deliverance  of  scientific  judgments.  The 
fame  of  Cicero  as  an  orator  and  statesman  has  over- 
shadowed his  reputation  as  a  philosopher.  In  philo- 
sophy, indeed,  he  has  no  pretensions  to  originality : 
he  was  rather  an  amateur  than  one  of  the  regular 
and  professional  fraternity.  Tet  his  philosophical 
writings  are  able  and  eloquent  digests  of  the  opinions 
of  preceding  philosophers,  and  are  well  worthy  of  our 
study.  His  dialogues, '  De  Amicitia'  and  '  De  Senec- 
tute,'  have  a  deep  ethical  interest,  and  have  besides 
''a  fine  mellow  tone  of  colouring,  which  sets  them, 
perhaps,  above  all  his  other  works  in  point  of  origi- 
nality and  beauty."  Cicero  was  bom  106  ac,  and 
died,  or  rather  was  murdered,.  43  B.O.,  during  the 
troubled  times  of  the  triumvirate  between  Augustus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus.  In  regard  to  the  Epicurean 
philosophy,  its  tenets  were  adopted  and  its  praises 
sounded  by  the  Boman  poet  Lucretius  (b.  95  B.C., 
d.  51  ao.)  And  no  doubt  many  of  the  luxurious 
Somans  adopted  the  creed  of  Epicurus. 

•  4  At  a  somewhat  later  period  Stoicism  was  upheld 
at  Bome  by  the  example  and  writings  of  Seneca,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  adherents  of  whom  this 
sect  can  boast.  Seneca  was  a  person  of  some  import- 
ance as  the  tutor  of  Nero,  and  his  history  is  con- 
nected with  the  dark  reign  of  that  hideous  tyrant 
He  was  falsely  charged  with  being  privy  to  the  con- 
spiracy of  Piso,  and  the  emperor's  commands  were 
conveyed  to  him,  signifying  that  he  must  pre^jaxe  fot 
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deatk  He  heard  his  doom  unmoved,  and  his  bearing 
showed  that  he  could  practise,  as  well  as  preach,  the 
principles  of  an  exalted  Stoicism.  His  veins  were 
opened,  and  he  expired  in  a  warm  bath,  endeavour- 
ing, as  his  life  ebbed  away,  to  assuage  by  his  exhorta- 
tions the  sorrow  of  his  surrounding  Mends,  and  to 
confirm  their  virtue  by  his  example.  He  died  AJ). 
65.— (Tacit.  AnnaL,  xv.  62.) 

5.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  Seneca  opinions 
have  been  divided.  By  some  he  has  been  represented 
as  vain  and  avaricious,  as  a  time-server  and  a  hypo- 
crite. It  is  truer,  as  well  as  more  charitable,  to  sup- 
pose that  his  faults  were  incident  to  his  situation 
rather  than  indigenous  to  liimself ;  that  in  circum- 
stances the  most  inimical  to  virtue  he  preserved  his 
virtue,  if  not  spotless,  still  tolerably  entire ;  and  that, 
true  to  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  he  succeeded 
in  making  tlie  best  of  a  very  bad  position.  Stoicism, 
as  expounded  by  Seneca,  and  as  practised  by  him 
and  other  noble  Romans,  was  the  one  redeeming 
feature  in  this,  the  worst  of  times.  It  inculcated  a 
reliance  on  the  wisdom,  and  an  acquiescence  in  the 
decrees,  of  Providence ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  lives, 
the  liberties,  and  the  possessions  of  men  were  in  the 
highest  degree  imstable  and  precarious,  when  the 
whole  Roman  Empire  was  broken-hearted  and  in 
despair,  it  taught  that  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death 
was  to  stand  superior  to  every  earthly  calamity ;  and 
that  to  be  conscious  of  an  inner  and  spiritual  free- 
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dom  as  the  true  life  of  the  soul,  and  as  a  -poaae^oBr' 
which  the  power  of  the  imperial  tyraiQcL.'tfficr  his 
minions  could  never  reach,  was  to  enjoy  a  peace 
which  the  world  could  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
Such  is  the  purport  of  the  philosophy  which  Seneca 
enforces,  often  with  eloquence  and  solemnity,  although 
his  style  is  generally  deficient  in  natural  grace,  and 
somewhat  too  antithetical.  The  work  in  modem 
times  which  most  closely  resembles  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  both  in  thought  and  in  expression,  is  Young's 
'Night  Thoughts.' 

6.  Having  made  these  slight  observations  on  the  in- 
fluence of  Epicurism  and  Stoicism  among  the  Bomans, 
I  must  now  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  frequenters  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Lyceum.  Of  Plato's  immediate 
successors,  Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  and  Polemon,  I 
have  already  spoken.  These,  with  their  master,  may 
be  reckoned  as  constituting  what  is  called  the  old 
Academy.  They  were  succeeded  by  what  is  called 
the  second  or  middle  Academy,  the  founder  of  which 
was  Arcesilaus,  who  lived  from  about  318  to  250  B.C. 
The  Academy  was  again  renovated  by  Cameades,  who 
lived  from  about  213  to  129  B.c.  So  that  the  philo- 
sophical school  called  the  Academy  comes  before  us 
under  three  modifications.  First,  the  old  Academy ; 
secondly,  the  middle  Academy ;  and,  thirdly,  the  new 
Academy.  In  regard  to  their  differences  of  doctrine,  it 
may  be  sufScient  to  remark,  that  the  second  Academy 
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was  more  sceptical  than  the  first,  and  that  the  third 
seems  to  have  been  more  sceptical  than  the  second. 
Of  the  Peripatetics  or  disciples  of  Aristotle  I  shall 
merely  signaUse  his  immediate  successor,  Theophraa- 
tus,  who  ably  expounded  the  opinions  of  his  master. 
Some  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  but  they 
relate  principally  to  physics.  Among  them,  however, 
is  a  small  work  of  more  general  interest,  entitled 
'Ethical  Characters.'  It  contains  many  vivid  but 
coarsely-painted  portraits,  and  presents  curious  illus- 
trations of  the  manners  of  the  time. 

7.  Contemporary  with  these  four  sects  there  was 
a  fifth,  of  which  some  mention  must  now  be  made. 
This  was  the  Sceptical  school  of  philosophy.  The 
founder  of  this  sect  was  Pyrrho,  a  native  of  Elis  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  When  he  was  bom  is  uncertain, 
but  as  he  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great  into  India,  it  is  probable  that 
his  birth  took  place  near  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  and  that  he  flourished  about  300  RC. 
Pyrrho,  as  the  foimder  of  the  Sceptics,  was  thus 
contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  Zeno  and  Epicurus, 
and  but  little  later  than  the  early  Academics  and 
Peripatetics.  We  may  regard  the  five  schools  as 
existing  simultaneously. 

8.  Pyrrho  left  no  writings  behind  him^  at  least 
none  that  have  come  down  to  our  timea  Indeed,  if 
we  except  a  few  incidental  notices  which  occur  in  the 
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writings  of  Cicero,  the  only  record  of  the  Sceptical 
opinions  which  we  possess  is  the  work  of  Sextos 
Empiricus,  a  physician  who  liyed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  is  to 
say,  several  centuries  after  Fyrrho  and  his  followers. 
Sextus,  however,  must  have  had  access  to  sufGicient 
sources  of  information,  for  his  compilation  is  ample, 
and  appears  to  give  a  faithful  and  authentic  expres- 
sion to  the  opinions  which  it  roisters.  It  is  an 
immense  repository  of  doubts.  Part  of  the  work  is 
entitled  '  Outlines  of  Pyrrhonism,  or  Sceptical  Com- 
mentaries.' The  other  part  is  entitled  'Disputations 
against  the  Mathematicians.'  It  is  an  attack  on  all 
positive  or  dogmatic  philosophy.  Sextus  was  himself 
an  advocate  of  the  opinions  which  he  recorded. 

9.  The  principle  on  which  the  Pjrrrhonic  Scepti- 
cism, as  expounded  by  Sextus,  is  founded,  is  the 
relativity  of  all  knowledge,  feeling,  and  sensation, 
the  relativity  of  all  truth,  sensible,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual ScepticiEon  is  in  fact  merely  a  more  fully 
developed,  more  systematic,  and  more  thoroughgoing 
Sophistic  Substantially  the  Sceptics  added  but  little 
to  the  maxim  which  expresses  the  relativity  of  all 
human  cognition,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  the 
imiverse;  but  they  carried  out  this  maxim  into  a 
multiplicity  of  directions  and  details,  and  enforced  it 
with  abundant  and  superabundant  illustrations.  They 
dwelt  more  than  the  Sophists  had  done  on  the  imcer- 
tainty  and  utter  ignorance  as  to  objective  and  inde- 
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pendent  truth  under  which  we  labour,  in  consequence 
of  the  relative  character  of  all  our  sensible,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  impressions.  It  was  rather  to  mag- 
nify the  power  and  supremacy  of  man  that  the 
Sopliista,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  represented  him 
as  the  measure  of  the  universe ;  it  was  rather  to  con* 
vict  him  of  an  ignorance  altogether  irremediable,  and 
to  prove  that  he  was  utterly  incompetent  to  attain  t<i 
any  degree  of  objective  certainty  and  truth,  that  tlie 
Sceptics  represented  him  in  the  same  light  

10.  Stated  plainly,  the  question  which  Pyrrhu,  or  n^ 
may  say  the  Sceptic  generally,  raises  is  this  ;  An?  our 
faculties  competent  to  give  us  any  certain  informa- 
tion as  to  wliat  anything  is  in  itself,  and  out  of  its 
relation  to  us?  And  the  answer  is.  that  our  faculties 
are  not  competent.  They  can  only  declare  what  a 
thing  is  in  relation  to  themselves.  And  further,  our 
faculties  do  so  alter  and  modify  things  in  conformity 
with  tbeir  ow^i  structure,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  know  them  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Hence  real 
and  objective  truth  is  placed  altogether  beyond  our 
reach.  We  can  be  certain  of  the  phenomenon,  ni 
can  be  certain  that  the  appearance  is  as  it  appear^, 
but  we  can  have  no  certainty  as  to  the  p^^ufutn  or 
transcendental  something  which  lies  at  the  back  of 
the  phenomenon.  We  cannot  know  w^hat  this  is  in 
itself.  Por  instance,  when  I  look  at  a  laurel  kif«  I 
am  certain  that  I  see  what  I  see,  viz.,  a  smooih  uti 
sliining  surface.    No  Sceptic  ever  doubted  that.    1 
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certainly  see  a  smooth  and  shining  surface,  but  is  this 
leaf  in  itself  a  smooth  and  shining  surface  ?  Most 
probably  it  is  not,  indeed  we  may  say  with  certainty 
it  is  not ;  because,  alter  the  structure  of  my  eyes,  or 
place  the  leaf  under  a  powerful  magnifier,  and  it  will 
become  rough  and  dulL  Is  it  then  rough  and  dull 
in  itself?  Not  one  whit  more  than  it  was  smooth  and 
shining.  Its  dulness  and  roughness  are  just  as  phe- 
nomenal as  its  shining  and  smoothness,  because  to  a 
differently  constituted  eye  it  would  present  an  ap- 
pearance quite  different  from  either  of  the  other  two. 
And  this  new  appearance  would,  of  course,  not  bring 
us  one  whit  nearer  to  what  the  leaf  was  in  itself.  All 
that  sentient  beings  can  be  certain  of,  is  the  appear- 
ance which  the  leaf  presents  to  them :  in  short,  all 
that  we  can  be  certain  of  is,  what  it  is  in  relation  to 
us,  not  what  it  is  in  itself;  that  is  to  say,  not  what  it 
is  verily  and  in  trutL 

11.  The  Sceptics  may  be  supposed  to  put  their  case 
in  this  way:  Nothing  is  hot  in  itself,  because,  what 
one  being  regards  as  hot,  another  being  regards, 
or  may  regard,  as  cold.  Nothing  is  cold  in  itself, 
because,  what  one  being  regards  as  cold,  another  re- 
gards, or  may  regard,  as  hot  Nothing  is  green  or 
blue  in  itself,  because,  to  a  retina  of  a  different  de- 
gree of  susceptibility,  the  green  would  not  be  green, 
but  some  other  colour ;  and  the  blue  would  not  be 
blue,  but  some  other  colour.  Again,  nothing  is  large 
in  itself,  because,  what  a  small  being  tbixik&\»s^^^ 
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being  of  much  greater  dimensions  would  r^aid  as 
small  Nor  is  anything  small  in  itself,  because,  what 
a  large  being  thinks  small,  will  appear  large  to  a 
very  diminutive  creature.  These  may  be  accepted  as 
illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Sceptics  de- 
prived the  qualities  of  things  of  all  objective  reality, 
and  made  them  merely  relative,  or  dependent  on  the 
different  sentient  or  intellectual  structures  of  the 
bipings  to  whom  they  were  presented.  What  the 
reality  of  things  was  in  itself,  and  out  of  relation  to 
sentient  observers,  or  whether  there  was  any  such  in- 
dependent reality  at  aU,  the  Sceptic  held  that  all  men 
were  for  ever  debarred  from  knowing,  or  from  even 
remotely  conjecturing.  I  may  just  remind  you  par- 
enthetically, and  in  passing,  that  the  division  of  the 
qualities  of  matter  into  primary  and  secondary,  was 
devised  chiefly  as  a  means  of  overruling  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Sceptics.  It  was  thought  that  the  pri- 
mary qualities,  extension,  figure,  and  solidity,  were 
objective,  and  belonged  to  things  themselves ;  while 
the  secondary,  such  as  colour,  heat,  cold,  sound,  and 
so  forth,  were  mere  subjective  sensations.  Opinions, 
however,  have  differed  as  to  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  this  distinction.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  has  accomplished  the  purpose  which  it  had  in  view. 

12.  The  arguments  by  which  Pyrrho,  as  expoxmded 
by  Sextus,  enforced  the  conclusions  of  Scepticism, 
were  called  r^oVo/,  a  word  sometimes  translated  tropes, 
although  that  term  is  more  frequently  employed  to 
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express  a  figure  of  speech.  Of  these  tropes  or  Scep- 
tical arguments  Sextus  enumerates  ten  as  belonging 
to  the  earlier  Sceptics,  of  whom  Pjrrrho  was  the  chief, 
and  five  as  belonging  to  the  later  Sceptics,  fifteen  in 
alL  Of  the  ten  tropoi  of  Pyrrho,  I  may  cite  two  or 
three  specimens.  The  first  is,  that  the  tribes  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  including  man,  are  so  various,  and  are 
organised  so  differently,  that  they  must  and  do  de- 
rive very  different  impressions  fix)m  the  same  objects, 
that  no  one  of  these  impressions  has  a  better  title 
than  any  other  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
real  nature  of  the  object,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must 
remain  for  ever  in  ignorance  of  what  the  object  in 
itself  is.  A  second  argument  is,  that,  putting  other 
creatures  aside,  the  senses  and  intelligences  even  of 
human  beings  are  found  to  differ  widely,  and  there- 
fore, inasmuch  as  the  reports  of  all  of  them  cannot 
be  true  in  reference  to  the  same  objects,  and  further, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  man  has  a  better  title  than  any 
other  to  set  himself  up  as  the  standard  of  what  is 
true,  the  conclusion  is  that  objective  reality  is  be- 
yond our  grasp.  A  third  argument  is,  that  our 
senses  are  not  consistent  with  themselves,  for  one 
sense  will  relish  what  another  sense  dislikes,  and 
conversely.  Hence  we  cannot  say  whether  the  thing 
is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  in  itself.  (This  argument 
seems  a  poor  one).  A  fourth  argument  is,  that  things 
affect  us  differently,  according  as  we  are  in  health  or 
out  of  healtL  To  a  man  suffering  from  jaundice,  all 
things  taste  bitter.    They  are  not  bitter,  howevex^m 
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themselves ;  he  makes  them  bitter.  For  the  tenth 
tropa8the  same  sort  of  argament  is  applied  to  moraLa. 
Morality  is  entirely  conventional  and  acquired.  Dif- 
ferent nations  differ  widely  in  their  estimate  of  moral 
distinctions.  Hence  these  distinctions  are  altogether 
lelativa  We  can  form  no  conception  of  anything  as 
good  or  as  bad  in  itself,  but  only  a  conception  of  it 
as  good  or  as  bad  in  relation  to  ourselves.  These 
specimens  may  be  su£Bcient  as  examples  of  the  Scep- 
tical line  of  argumentation.  Some  of  them,  it  may 
be  owned,  are  rather  frivolous,  and  on  that  account, 
as  well  as  from  the  consideration  that  they  are  all 
reducible,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  principle  of  relativity, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  further  mention  of 
the  r^^fl-o/,  either  of  the  earlier  or  of  the  later  Sceptics. 

13.  The  sceptical  conclusions  may  be  summed  up 
thus :  first,  There  is  no  possibility  of  knowledge,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  because  we  can  never 
know  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  only  as 
they  are  coloured  and  modified  by  our  faculties  of 
cognition,  that  is,  we  cannot  know  them  as  they  are, 
but  only  as  they  are  not;  secondly.  There  is  no 
standard  or  criterion  of  truth,  because  the  senses  and 
understanding  of  different  beings  differ  widely,  and 
no  one  of  them  has  a  better  title  than  any  other  to 
set  itself  up^as  the  criterion  of  the  tnith;  thirdly, 
There  is  no  stability  in  definitions,  because  a  defini- 
tion of  a  thing  which  may  recommend  itself  to  one 
intelligence  will  not  recommend  itself  to  a  differently 
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constituted  intelligence  ;  fourthly,  The  object  of 
thought  or  cognition  is  different  from  the  thought  or 
cognition  of  which  it  is  the  object;  the  thought  or 
cognition  is  that  alone  of  which  we  ccui  be  certain ; 
we  can  have  no  certainty  in  regard  to  the  object,  for 
here  there  is  a  wide  interval  between  the  objective 
and  the  subjective ;  fifthly,  There  is  no  standard  of 
morality,  because  this  will  shift  with  the  varying 
tastes  and  sensibilities  of  individuals  or  of  nations. 

14  You  may  ask  for  what  end  or  purpose  these 
arguments  leading  to  these  conclusions  have  been  set 
on  foot?  The  answer  is,  that  these  arguments  are 
designed  to  bring  us  into  a  condition  of  indisturbance 
or  quietude  of  mind,  Ara^a^ia.  Seeing  the  fact  estab- 
lished by  good  reasons,  that  nothing  is  to  be  known, 
that  certainty  is  unattainable,  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
settle  down  in  placid  contentment  with  a  lot  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  and  an  ill  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy.  Perceiving  our  ignorance  to  be  inevi- 
table, we  shall  live  in  a  state  of  Ara^a^ia,  or  mental 
indisturbance ;  and  of  /Mr^Ktrahia,  or  moderation  of 
the  desires.  That,  say  the  Sceptics,  is  the  good  end 
which  is  brought  about  by  our  Sceptical  exercitations. 

15.  In  this  paragraph  I  shall  merely  enumerate 
the  names  of  the  schools  which  flourished  between 
the  death  of  Aristotle  and  the  rise  of  the  Neoplatonic 
or  Alexandrian  philosophy.  These  schools  were  the 
Academic,  founded  by  Plato;  the  Peripatetic^  {o>sxA^ 
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by  Aristotle;  the  Stoic,  founded  by  Zeno;  the  Epi- 
curean, founded  by  Epicurus;  and  the  Sceptical, 
founded  by  Pyrrha  These  schools  continued  to  exist 
until  the  very  dose  of  the  Greek  philosophy  in  529 
A.D. ;  but  their  independence  was  probably  merged 
or  eclipsed  in  the  vast  and  mystical  splendour  of 
the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  of  which  I  now  propose 
to  give  you  some  account 
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1.  Ammonius,  called  Saccas,  or  the  Sackcarrier, 
from  the  occupation  at  which  he  originally  toiled, 
gets  the  credit  of  being  the  founder  of  the  Neopla- 
tonic  -or  Alexandrian  philosophy.  He  was  bom 
about  160,  and  died  about  240  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  lived  and  taught  at  Alexandria.  He  is  said  by 
some  to  have  combined  Christianity  with  his  philo- 
sophy, and  to  have  continued  a  Christian  to  the  last ; 
by  others  he  is  said  to  have  apostatised  from  the  faith. 
Very  little,  however,  is  known  about  him ;  his  philo- 
sophic position  is  very  obscure  and  insignificant  when 
placed  in  comparison  with  the  claims  of  his  pupil 
and  follower,  Plotinus,  whom  we  must  r^ard  as  by 
far  the  greatest  representative  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  and  of  whom  I  now  proceed  to  speak. 

2.  Plotinus,  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian  Platon- 
ists,  is  said  to  have  always  refused  to  divulge  the 
names  of  his  parents,  and  the  time  and  place  of  his 
birth,  so  little  reafen  did  he  think  he  had  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  having  been  bom.    The  secret, 
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however,  seems  to  have  transpired,  for  it  is  related 
that  he  first  saw  the  light  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  aj). 
205.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  study  in 
Alexandria,  which  for  long  had  been  celebrated  for 
its  commercial  prosperity,  and  for  the  variety  and 
activity  of  its  literary  institutions.  In  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  this  city  was  the  gather- 
ing-point of  the  learning  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 
Here  were  collected  together,  fts  in  a  vast  reservoir, 
the  Greek  philosophy,  the  Oriental  mysticism,  the 
ancient  superstitions  of  heathendom,  the  rising  power 
of  Christianity,  the  heresies  of  gnosticism,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jewish  kabala ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  fermentation  of  these  elements,  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy  arose.  Although  not  set  up  in  express 
rivahy  or  antagonism  to  the  new  religion,  it  was  no 
doubt  inspired,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  desire  to 
question  and  reduce  its  pretensions.  It  was  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  expiring  paganism  to  rally  and  organ- 
ise her  forces,  in  order  to  show  the  world  that  the 
heathen  sages  had  not  preached,  and  that  the  heathen 
devotees  had  not  practised,  in  vain;  that  there  was 
still  some  fire  in  the  ancient  ashes,  still  some  life  and 
health  in  the  old  philosophical  and  mythological 
traditions;  and  that  they  did  not  merit  the  hatred 
and  contempt  with  which  they  were  now  frequently 
assailed. 

3.  When  Plotinus  came  to  Alexandria,  Ammonius 
Saccas  was  at  the  head  of  this  pliilosophy,  was,  in- 
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deed,  its  reputed  founder,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  system  had  been  set  on  foot,  and  had  be- 
gun to  take  shape,  before  his  time.  Some  years 
elapsed  before  Plotinus  made  the  acquaintance  of 
this  philosopher,  and  during  that  time  his  soul  was 
disquieted  by  the  thirst  of  knowledge  unappeased. 
He  found  peace  so  soon  as  he  was  introduced  to 
Ammonius,  whose  devoted  disciple  he  became,  and 
to  whose  instructions  he  listened'  assiduously  for 
eleven  years. 

4  In  his  thirty-ninth  year,  Plotinus,  being  anxious 
to  extend  his  knowledge  by  a  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  philosophy  of  the  East,  joined  an  ex- 
pedition which  the  Roman  Emperor  Gordian  had 
equipped  for  the  invasion  of  Persia.  The  issue  of  the 
expedition  was  disastrous.  Gordian  was  assassinated 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  Plotinus  with  difficulty  escaped 
with  his  life.  This  expedition  having  brought  him 
into  close  relations  with  the  Romans,  he  betook  him- 
self to  Rome  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Here 
he  resided  until  his  death,  expounding  the  Alexan- 
drian philosophy,  of  which  he  has  a  better  title  than 
Ammonius  to  be  regarded  as  the  originator.  At  any 
rate,  he  amplified  it  greatly,  and  by  him  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  posterity.  He  had  a  project  of 
founding  a  city  in  Campania,  on  the  model  of  Plato's 
republic,  but  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  wisely 
refused  to  give  any  encouragement  to  the  scheme. 
He*died  at  Rome  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  A.D.  270. 
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5.  Plotinus  had  many  pupils  and  admirers.  Of 
these  the  most  faithful  and  intelligent  was  Poiphyiy, 
and  to  l^iTTi  he  intrusted  the  arrangement  and  pub- 
lication of  his  writings.  They  consisted  of  fifty- 
four  books,  which  Porphyry  divided,  according  to 
their  subjects,  into  six  parts.  Each  of  these  parts 
contained  nine  books,  which  he  called  Enneads, 
from  the  Greek  word  signifying  nine.  The  philo- 
sophy of  Plotinus  is  styled  Neo-Platonism,  because 
it  is  a  revival  of  the  Platonic  doctrines,  and  also 
Eclecticism,  because  it  aimed  at  combining  with  Pla- 
tonism  whatever  was  worthy  of  adoption  in  the  tenets 
of  other  philosophers.  Its  prevailing  tone,  however, 
is  derived  from  the  element  which  it  borrowed  from 
the  East,  a  mysticism  wliich  blends  the  Creator  with 
the  creation,  and  confoimds  the  human  and  the 
divine. 

6.  The  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  divested  of  its 
mystical  complexion,  presents  to  us  the  following 
principal  points,  wliich  may  be  shortly  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer : — First,  What  does 
philosophy  aim  at?  At  absolute  truth.  Secondii/, 
AVhat  kind  of  truth  is  that  ?  Truth  for  cdl  intelli- 
gence, that  is,  for  intellect  considered  simply  as  in- 
tellect, and  not  as  this  or  any  kind  of  intellect :  a 
truth  which  any  intellect  is  necessarily  shut  out  from 
knowing  is  not  an  absolute  truth.  Thirdly,  Wliat  is 
the  truth  for  all  intelligence  ?  Unity ;  the  oneness 
of  all  things.     Fourthly,  How  so?     Because,  while 
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the  diversity  of  things  is  addressed  to  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  each  order  of  intellect,  their  unity  can  be  taken 
up  only  by  what  is  common  to  aU  orders  of  intellect. 
Unity  is  thus  the  object  of  philosophical  pursuit, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  truth  for  all,  in  other  words, 
the  absolutely  true.  Fifthly,  But  what  is  this  unity  ? 
The  Alexandrian  philosophy  is  driven  in  upon  the 
answer  that  thought  is  the  unity  of  the  universe. 
Hence,  the  knowledge  of  self,  the  thought  of  thought, 
the  reflection  of  reason  upon  itself,  is  inculcated  by 
Plotinus  as  the  highest  duty,  and  as  the  noblest 
source  of  purification  and  enlightenment.  This  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  his  teaching,  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  intelligibly  reported. 

7.  To  the  system  thus  concisely  exhibited  some 
explanation  must  be  appended,  showing,  first,  the 
grounds  on  which  Plotinus  and  the  Platonists  gener- 
ally refused  to  acknowledge  the  material  world  as  the 
absolutely  real ;  secondly,  in  what  respect  the  Alex- 
andrian philosophy  differs  from  antecedent  systems ; 
and,  thirdly,  how  Plotinus  was  led  to  lay  down  thought 
as  the  absolutely  real,  and  as  constituting  the  imity 
in  all  things.    A  few  words  on  each  of  these  points. 

8.  I. — The  consideration  that  the  truth  which 
philosophy  aims  at  is  the  truth  for  aU,  disposed  at 
once  of  the  claim  of  the  material  world  to  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  true ;  for  matter  is  not  a  truth  for  all 
intellect,  but  only  for  intellect  furnished  with  such 
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senses  as  ours.  I  have  explained  this  point  sufficient- 
ly on  former  occasions.  Matter  was  thus  put  out  of 
court,  as  being  not  the  absolutely  true.  This,  we 
may  say,  was  the  verdict  of  philosophers  generally, 
and  pronounced  at  a  very  early  period  in  specula- 
tion. 

9.  IL — Matter  being  set  aside  as  not  the  abso- 
lutely real,  the  absolute  had  now  to  be  looked  for 
elsewhere,  and  accordingly  philosophers  proceeded  to 
search  for  it,  not  in  the  region  of  sense,  but  in  that  of 
intellect.  Pythagoras  proclaimed  number  as  the  truth 
for  alL  The  Eleatics  took  their  stand  upon  Being. 
Heraclitus  contended  for  Becoming  or  change.  Plato 
advanced  his  theory  of  ideas  (resemblance,  difference, 
the  good,  &c.)  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these 
are  rather  the  objects  of  thought  than  thought  itsel£ 
Tliere  is  some  distinction  between  nxmiber  and  the 
thought  of  number,  between  being  and  the  thought  of 
being ;  and  on  this  ground  it  might  be  argued  that 
number,  being,  and  the  others,  might  perhaps  not  be 
absolute  truths.  Whatever  is  different  from  thought 
is  not  necessarily  true  for  all  thought  Number,  be- 
ing, and  other  universals,  are  diflferent  from  thought, 
and  are  therefore  not  true  for  all  thought  The  sub- 
ject and  the  object  are  here  separated,  and  Scepticism 
takes  advantage  of  the  separation  to  represent  the 
objective  as  uncertain.  This  position,  indeed,  the 
separation  of  subject  and  object,  was  the  stronghold 
of  Scepticism,  the  fortress  from  which  it  strove  to 
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break  down  the  strength  of  Platonism,  and  to  strip 
all  philosophy  of  its  assured  conviction  that  it  had 
reaqhed  the  ultimately  real  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  shift  the  ground  of  the  absolutely  true  from 
the  thing  thought  of  to  the  thought  itself  of  the  thing. 
This  was  what  Plotinus  did,  and  it  is  in  this  respect 
that  the  Alexandrian  scheme  differs  from  all  the 
systems  which  preceded  it.  They  placed  the  abso- 
lute truth  in  something  which  thought  embraced. 
This  system  placed  it  in  the  thought  itself  by  which 
this  something  is  taken  hold  of. 

10.  III. — Such  appears  to  be  the  leading  position 
occupied  by  Plotinus  when  the  mists  of  his  system 
are  blown  aside.  He  was  led  to  it  by  the  inconse- 
quence of  which  Scepticism  had  convicted  all  ante- 
cedent systems.  A  paralogism  or  fallacy  might  be 
involved  in  the  assertion  that  the  contents  of  any 
thought  must  be  a  truth  for  all  intellect;  but  no 
paralogism  could  be  involved  in  the  assertion  that 
thought  itself  is  the  truth  for  all  intellect,  because 
thought  and  intellect  are  one.  Here,  to  speak  the 
language  of  modem  philosophy,  the  object  thought 
of  and  the  thinking  subject  are  the  same,  and  that 
interval  between  the  two  does  not  exist  which  Scep- 
ticism represents  as  an  impassable  gulf  separating 
reason  from  the  truth. 

11.  Thought,  then,  is  the  truth,  the  unity  in  all 
things,  the  only  absolute  and  assured  reality  in  the 
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tmivene,  because  it  is  a  trath,  and  the  only  troth, 
which  eveiy  intellect  must  entertain,  and  which  no 
Scepticism  can  invalidate.    So  reasoned  Flotinna. 

12.  In  recommending  self-teflection,  or  the  study 
of  thought,  as  the  noblest  of  all  pursuits,  Flotinus 
intended  that  men  should  habituate  themaelyes  to 
the  contemplation  of  thought  in  its  universality,  that 
they  should  see  and  understand  that  it  is  not  pro- 
perly their  own.  The  passions  and  desires  of  men 
are  subjective  and  their  own,  but  thought  is  objective 
stiU  more  than  it  is  subjective;  it  is  the  common 
medium  which  brings  the  human  mind  into  relation 
with  an  intelligence  infinitely  higher  than  itself,  from 
which  all  things  are  emanations,  just  as  the  infinite 
intelligence  itself  is  an  emanation  from  a  imity  still 
more  inconceivable  and  ineffable.  But  here  the  sys- 
tem loses  itself  in  mysticism,  and  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  follow  it  through  its  fantastic  and  unintelligible 
processions  of  spiritual  and  material  creation. 
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LETTER  TO  MR  DE  QUINCEY. 

St  Andrews,  22d  May  1852. 
My  dear  Sir, — Mr  Blackwood  has  just  favoured 
me  with  a  proof  of  your  testimonial.  It  goes  so  far 
beyond  what  I  am  entitled  to  on  account  of  my  (ic- 
tucd  performances,  and  at  the  same  time  touches 
with  such  nice  discrimination  on  the  points  in  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  excel,  that  I  scarcely  know 
whether  I  ought  to  despair  of  ever  justifying  such 
glowing  commendations,  and  of  approximating  so 
high  a  standard,  or  whether  I  ought  to  accept  them 
as  a  cheering  stimulus  to  further  exertions,  and  as  an 
augury  of  metaphysical  victories  which  I  may  per- 
haps yet  live  to  achieve.  Let  me  take  the  more 
hopeful  view ;  and  as  some  very  small  return  for  the 
great  kindness  and  honour  you  have  done  me,  let  me 
lay  before  you  a  slight  chart  of  the  speculative  lati- 
tudes which  I  have  reached,  and  which  I  expect  to 
navigate  without  being  wrecked.  "  The  Theory  of 
Knowing  and  Being  "  (and  all  metaphysic  centres  in 
these  two  words),  which  I  hope  to  publish  soon,  is  a 
system  which,  like  a  telescope,  shuts  up  as  short,  and 
pulls  out  as  long,  as  one  pleases.    We  shall  now  shut 
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it  up  very  short,  yet  even  in  that  state  we  may  per 
haps  get  a  glimpse  of  the  heavens  through  it 

The  speculation  is  threefold*  First,  the  theory  of 
Knowing  (epistemology)  j  secondly,  the  theory  of 
Ignorance  (agnoiology) ;  thirdly,  the  theory  of  Beii 
(ontology).  The  theory  of  ignorance  is  that  whichl 
merits  most  attention,  if  not  on  its  own  account,  at 
any  rate  on  account  of  its  consequences.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  entire  novelty  in  philosophy.  Here,  90| 
far  as  I  can  learn,  I  have  absolutely  no  precursor. 
Many  a  time  and  oft  have  philosophers  inqnined 
into  the  nature  of  Knowledge,  but  who  has  investi- 
gated the  nature  of  Ignorance? 

Let  us  begin  Mdth  the  second  part  of  the  i 
There  are  two  kinds  of  ignorance ;  but  only  one 
these  is  ignorance  pix)perly  so  called-  There  is,^ 
an  ignorance  which  is  incident  to  some  minds 
compared  with  others,  but  not  necessarily  incident  1 
all  minds.  Such  ignorance  is  a  defect,  an  imperfe 
tion.  A  Hottentot  is  ignorant  of  geometry;  a  Fnmch- 
man  knows  it  This  kind  of  ignorance  is  ignor 
But,  secondly,  there  is  an  ignorance  or  ne^scie 
which  is  of  necessity  incident  to  all  intelligence  by 
its  very  nature,  and  which  is  no  defect,  or  imj 
tion,  or  limitation,  but  rather  a  perfection.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  impossible  for  any  mind  to  know  that 
two  straight  lines  enclose  a  space,  or  to  know  the 
opposite  of  any  of  the  mathematical  axioms; 
we  say  then  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the-se  ? 
would  be  absurd.     Ko  man  can  be  ignorant  that 
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and  two  make  five;  for  this  is  a  thing  not  to  60  known 
on  any  terms,  or  by  any  mind.  This  fixes  the  law 
of  ignorance,  which  is,  that  "  we  can  be  ignorant  only 
of  what  can  (possibly)  be  known,"  or,  in  barbarous 
locution,  "  the  KnovxMe  alone  is  the  ignorcMe." 

What,  then,  is  the  knowable  alone,  the  only  pos- 
sibly knowcMe  t  Because  if  we  can  fix  this  we  shall 
also  fix  the  only  ignorable,  or  that  alone  which  we 
can  be  ignorant  of  The  Epistemology  answers  this 
question,  and  fixes  ihing-fnecum,  object  plus  subject, 
matter  plus  mind,  as  the  only  knowable.  Along 
with  whatever  I  apprehend  (infinitely  diversified 
though  the  things  may  be),  I  must  apprehend  me. 
And  every  intelligence  must  do  the  same :  it  must 
always  apprehend  itself  along  with  the  thing,  what- 
ever the  thing  may  be.  What  I  apprehend  is  never 
"things"  but  always  "  me  -  apprehending  -  things." 
(An  objection  must  here  be  obviated :  How  do  we 
come  to  overlook  ourselves  so  completely  as  we 
usually  do  when  apprehending  things?  Answer, 
The  law  of  familiarity  fully  accoimts  for  this.) 
Thing  or  things-plus-me  is  thus  fixed  as  the  only 
knowable,  the  only  possibly  knowable,  and  the 
knowable  alone  having  been  fixed  as  that  which  we 
can  be  ignorant  of,  it  follows  that  thing-or-things- 
plu8-(another)-me  is  what  alone  we  can  be  ignor- 
ant of  (The  nature  of  the  synthesis  indicated  by 
the  plus  cannot  here  be  touched  upon.) 

But  what  becomes  of  "  thing  minus  me"  "  object 
by  itself  J'  "  matter  per  se;"  Kant's  "  Ding  an  sich  "  ? 
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"  It  is/*  says  Kant,  "  that  of  wliicli  we  are  ignoranf* 
Nay,  that  is  precisely  the  point  where  he  and '  all 
other  pliilosophers  have  gone  astray,  have  stumbled 
and  broken  their  noaes.  It  is  not  that  which  we  are 
ignorant  of,  because  it  is  not  that  which  can  possibly 
be  known  by  any  intelligence  on  any  terms.  To 
know  thing  per  Be  or  sine  me,  is  as  impossible  and 
contradictory  m  it  is  to  know  two  straight  lines  en- 
closing a  space :  because  mind  by  ita  very  law  and 
nature  must  know  the  thing  c\im  alio,  i,  e.,  along 
with  i<56//'knowing  it  Therefore  it  is  just  as  impos* 
sible  for  ua  to  be  ignorant  of  matter  per  se,  thing 
minus  me,  Ding  an  ^icfi,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  this. 

The  difference,  you  perceive,  between  this  and  every 
other  system  is,  that  wliile  every  other  system  refers . 
our  nescience  of  matter  per  se  to  a  defect  or  Hmitik 
tion  in  oui*  cognitive  faculties,  and  thus  represents 
us  as  ignorant  of  matter  per  se  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  ig7iorant,  this  system  refers  our  neseienc© . 
of  matter  per  se  to  the  very  nature  of  constitution  of 
aU  reason,  refers  it  to  a  necessary  law  wliich  is  the 
very  perfection  and  essence  of  all  intelligence,  su- 
pernal, terrestriftl,  and  infernal,  and  thus  represents 
us  as  not  ignorant  of  matter  per  se,  in  any  proper 
and  intelligible  sense  of  the  word  ignorant 

Now  for  a  glimpse  of  the  ontology.  No  ontology 
was  possible  so  long  as  our  ignorance  of  matter  per 
se  was  admitted.  Because  in  answer  t^  the  question. 
What  is  real  and  absolute  Being}  one  man  might 
say,  It  is  that  which  we  know;  it  is  objeet-ptus-mA^} 
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ject;  it  is  the  universe-m^cwm.  But  another  man 
might  answer.  It  is  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of. 
In  which  case  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  real  and 
absolute  Being  to  be  matter  per  se,  this  being  what, 
in  our  present  supposition,  we  are  ignorant  of;  in 
short,  no  conclusion  but  an  uncertain  or  alternative 
conclusion  could  be  reached,  and  there  is  no  science 
in  an  alternative  conclusion.  But  once  exclude 
matter  per  se  from  the  pale  both  of  our  knowledge 
and  of  our  ignorance,  and  an  ontology  becomes,  for 
the  first  time,  possible.  Because  in  answer  to  the 
question,  What  is  real  and  absolute  Being  ?  we  must 
either  reply.  It  is  that  which  we  know,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  object  plus  sfubject,  because  this  is  the 
only  Knowable ;  or  we  must  reply.  It  is  that  which 
we  are  ignorant  of,  in  which  case,  also,  it  will  be  ob- 
ject pltis  svhject;  because,  it  having  been  proved  that 
we  can  be  ignorant  only  of  the  Knowable,  and  it 
having  also  been  proved  that  the  only  knowable  is 
object  plus  subject,  it  follows  that  the  only  ignorable 
(the  only  thing  we  can  be  ignorant  of)  is  Object  plus 
subject  This,  then,  is  the  ovrw;  oy,  the  unit  or  mini- 
mum, out  of  ourselves,  of  our  completed  ignorance 
(as  it  is,  in  ourselves,  of  our  completed  knowledge), 
a  (to  us)  unknown  subject,  or  intelligence,  or  ego  in 
a  (to  us)  unknown  synthesis  with  (to  us)  unknown 
things.  But  you  must  not  judge  of  the  system  from 
these  abrupt  and  ineffectual  jottings.  It  wiU  not 
shut  up  so  short  as  I  anticipated. — Very  truly  yours, 

J.  F.  Ferrier. 
Thomas  de  Quincet,  Esq. 


APPENDIX 
TO  'INSTITUTES  OF  METAPHYSIC 


.  .  .  .  Some  of  my  critics  assert  that  my  phi- 
losophy is  nothing  but  an  echo  of  Hegel's ;  others 
have  doubted  whether  I  know  anything  at  all  about 
that  philosopher.  The  exact  truth  of  the  matter  is 
this :  I  have  read  most  of  Hegel's  works  again  and 
again,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
his  philosophy.  I  am  able  to  understand  only  a  few 
short  passages  here  and  there  in  his  writings ;  and 
these  I  greatly  admire  for  the  depth  of  their  insight, 
the  breadth  of  their  wisdom,  and  the  loftiness  of 
their  tone.  More  than  this  I  cannot  say.  If  others 
understand  him  better,  and  to  a  larger  extent,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  me,  and  I  confess  that  I  envy 
them  the  privilege.  But,  for  myself,  I  must  declare 
that  I  have  not  found  one  word  or  one  thought  in 
Hegel  which  was  available  for  my  system,  even  if 
I  had  been  disposed  to  use  it.  If  Hegel  follows 
(as  I  do)  the  demonstrative  method,  I  own  I  cannot 
see  it,  and  would  feel  much  obliged  to  any  one  who 
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would  point  this  out,  and  make  it  clear.  In  other 
respects,  my  method  is  diametrically  opposed  to  his: 
he  begins  with  the  consideration  of  Being ;  my  whole 
design  compels  me  to  begin  with  the  consideration 
of  Knowing. 

I  owe  no  fealty  to  Spinoza.  I  preach  none  of  his 
opinions.  Indeed,  I  am  not  charged  with  adopting 
anything  of  his  except  a  method,  which  he  has  in 
common  with  all  rigorous  reasoners.  But  this  I  will 
avouch,  that  all  the  outcry  which  has  been  raised 
against  Spinoza  has  its  origin  in  nothing  but  ignor- 
ance, hypocrisy,  and  cant  If  Spinoza  errs,  it  is  in 
attributing,  not  certainly  too  much  to  the  great  Crea- 
tor, for  that  is  impossible,  but  too  little  to  the  creature 
of  His  hands.  He  denies,  as  many  great  and  pious 
divines  have  done,  the  free  agency  of  man:  he  asserts 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God.  He  is  the  very 
Calvin  of  philosophy. 

My  philosophy  is  Scottish  to  the  very  core ;  I  dis- 
claim for  it  the  paternity  of  Germamy  or  Holland : 
I  assert  that  in  every  fibre  it  is  of  home  growth 
and  national  texture.  Whatever  my  dominion  over 
truth  may  be,  small  or  great,  I  have  conquered  every 
inch  of  it  myself.  I  go  on  to  speak  of  one  to  whom 
principally  I  owe  the  means  which,  next  to  my  own 
efforts,  have  enabled  me  to  approach,  as  I  think,  the 
pinnacles  of  truth. 

Morally  and  intellectually,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
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was  among  the  greatest  of  the  great  A  simpler  and 
a  grander  nature  never  arose  out  of  darkness  into 
human  life:  a  truer  and  a  manlier  character  God 
never  made.  How  plain,  and  yet  how  polished  vfBS 
his  life»  in  all  its  ways  ;  how  refined,  yet  how  robust 
and  broad  his  intelligence,  in  all  its  w^orkings. 
Without  a  boast,  I  may  say  that  I  knew  him  better 
than  any  other  man  ever  did  For  years  together 
scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  I  was  not  in  his  com- 
pany for  hours,  and  never  on  this  earth  may  I  expect 
to  live  such  happy  hours  again.  To  his  last  moment 
ho  preserved  a  temper  indomitable  imder  the  tlisahle- 
nient  with  which,  for  many  years,  he  had  so  heroically 
striven ;  but  in  those  days,  when  his  body  was  un- 
broken, and  his  mind  untamed,  by  disease,  how 
widely  and  how  freely  bis  energies  expatiate<l  over 
all  the  gardens  of  speculation  ;  how  he  hailed  ^ith 
welcome  evety  fresh  suggestion,  giving  back  ten  times 
more  than  he  received !  These  are  memories  I  love 
to  cherisk  I  have  learnt  more  from  him  than  from 
all  other  philosophers  put  together ;  more,  iMith  m^ 
regards  what  I  assented  to  and  what  I  dissent 
from.  His  contributions  to  philosophy  have  been 
great ;  but  the  man  himself  was  greater  far.  I  have 
studied  both.  I  approve  of  much  in  the  one  ;  in 
other  I  approve  of  ail.  He  was  a  giant  in  every  tie 
of  intellectual  action.  I  ti-ust  that  I  have  profited  by 
w^hatever  is  valuable  in  the  letter  of  his  system;  ai 
any  rate,  I  venture  to  hope  that,  from  my  acqn&in^. 
ance,  both  with  himself  and  his  writings,  I  hmir 
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imbibed  some  small  portion  of  bis  philosophic  spirit; 
and  that  spirit,  when  left  freely  to  itself,  was  as  gentle 
as  the  calm,  and  yet  also  as  intrepid  as  the  storm. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  what  Sir  William  Hamilton 
thought  of  my  contributions  to  metaphysical  science. 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  thought  very  little  of  them. 
This  was  after  they  were  thoroughly  matured;  he 
did  not  think  so  badly  of  them  at  first.  But  after 
they  had  been  brought  to  all  the  conclusiveness 
of  which  they  seemed  susceptible,  he  pronounced 
them  little  better  than  failures.  It  is  possible 
that  he  might  have  thought  better  of  them  if  they 
had  been  more  consonant  with  his  own  opinions — 
even  although  their  merits  in  other  respects  might 
have  been  less;  that  is  but  human  nature.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  decided  against  them.  But  how 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  have  done  otherwise? 
Was  he  to  recant  at  my  bidding  the  labours  of  a  life- 
time ?  For  thii-ty  years  past,  I  have  been  of  opinion 
that  the  dedication  of  his  powers  to  the  service  of  Dr 
Eeid  was  a  perversion  of  his  genius,  that  this  was 
the  one  mistake  in  his  career,  and  that  he  would 
have  done  far  better  if  he  had  built  entirely  on  his 
own  foundation.  Every  one  must  admit  that,  in  his 
elaborate  discussions  on  Dr  Eeid,  he  has  written 
much  which,  both  as  criticism  and  as  history,  is  of 
the  highest  philosophical  impedance,  and  that  the 
student  of  speculation  not  only  may  study  these  dis- 
quisitions with  advantage,  but  must  master  them  if 
he  would  be  a  proficient  in  the  science.    But,  never- 
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theleas,  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  telling  him  in 

conversation  and  in  print,  that  "  all  hia  expositorial 

ingenuity  has  not  sticceeded  in  conferring  on  that 

writer,  even  the  lowest  degree  of  scientific  intelligi- 

gibility,"  meaning  by  scientific,  the  progressive  de- 

dnction  of  one  truth  from  another,  in  an  ordersd 

sequence.    I  now  think  of  these  things  almost  with 

regret,  though  not  with  compunction  ;  for  I  should 

feel  far  more  compunction  if  I  thought  that,  even  to 

spare  him,  I  had  swerved  from  my  alle^ance  to  the 

truth,  or  in  the  smallest  degree  equivocated.    Not 

for  one  moment,  however,  did  these  trivial  differencei 

disturb  our  cordiality  or  interrupt  our  frienddhipL 

And  whatever  effect  the  promulgation  of  liis  opinion 

as  to  my  philosophy  may  have  had,  God  knows  that 

I  love  him  not  one  whit  the  less.     This  has  not 

raised  a  speck  the  size  of  a  man*8  hand  upon  the 

clear  and  boundless  boriason  of  the  affection  which  I 

bear  him.     From  first  to  last  my  whole  intercoutse 

with  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  been  marked  witli 

more  pleasure  and  less  pain  than  ever  attended, 

perhaps,  my  intercourse  with  any  other  human  bcnng* 

And  now  that  he  is  gone,  I  cherish  his  memory  with 

the  most  atfectionate  esteem.    I  cannot  associate 

his  name  a  single  unpleasant  thought,  and  I 

plate  his  powers  and  the  evidenoes  of  their  ex^ 

with  profound  admimtion. 

*'  Nerer  to  mansioDs  where  the  mighty  rest. 
Since  their  foundations,  came  a  nobler  gfHits^t 
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It  has  been  ui^ed  against  my  system,  "that  it  con- 
foimds  the  province  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and 
attempts  to  reach  real  existence,  not  by  belief,  but 
by  formal  demonstration," 

I  shall  first  answer  the  second  clause  of  this  allega- 
tion, and  then  speak  to  the  charge  that  I  have  con- 
foimded  the  provinces  of  logic  and  metaphysics. 

It  is  not  true  that  I  attempt  to  reach  real  existence 
by  demonstration.  I  assume  real  existence ;  I  take 
for  granted  that  there  is  something.  I  assume  this ; 
and  I  care  not  what  the  grounds  of  the  assumption 
may  be  called.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  assume  that  some- 
thing is.  This  I  have  stated  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  in  the  following  passage: — "The  science 
(metaphysics)  is  not  called  upon  to  prove  either 
that  absolute  existence  is,  or  that  it  is  not  the  con- 
tradictory. It  takes,  and  must  be  allowed  to  take, 
this  for  granted "  (Institutes,  p.  465,  2d  ed.)  A 
demonstration  is  indeed  supplied,  proving  that  abso- 
lute existence  is  not  the  contradictory,  although  this 
also  might  have  been  assumed.  But,  that  something 
really  and  absolutely  exists — this  is  neither  demon- 
strated in  my  work  nor  attempted  to  be  so. 

What,  then,  do  I  attempt  to  prove  in  regard  to 
real  existence  ?  for  surely  I  attempt  to  demonstrate 
something  about  it.  To  be  sure  I  do ;  I  endeavour 
to  prove,  and  I  do  prove  most  cogently,  what  it  is,  not 
that  it  is.  Attention  to  these  two  words,  what  and 
that,  may  serve  to  obviate  confusion.  Suppose  that 
some  new  and  very  peculiar  animal  were  discovered^ 
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an  aaimal  wticli  lived  sometimes  on  the  land,  some- 
times in  the  sea.  and  sometimes  in  the  air ;  and  sup- 
pose that  certain  naturalists  were  employed  to  inves- 
tigate its  nature.  Would  they  require  to  prove,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  such  an  animal  was  ?  Cer- 
tainly they  would  not.  There  it  is  before  them^  and 
that  surely  is  enough.  They  would  merely  have  to 
ascertain  what  it  was.  Is  it  fish,  fleshy  or  fowl  ?  The 
what  liere  might  be  a  nice  point  of  inquiry,  while  the 
that  would  be  an  insane  one.  So  in  regard  to  real 
existence.  No  man  in  liis  senses  would  require  a 
proof  that  it  is.  But  a  man  might  very  naturally  be 
curious  to  know  what  it  is.  Is  reid  existence  mind 
without  matter,  or  is  it  matter  without  mind  ?  Is  it 
thought  apart  from  an  intelligent  basis,  or  an  inielli- 
gtiitt  basis  apaii  from  all  thought  ?  in  other  words,  is 
real  existence  any  of  these  items  strictly  by  them- 
selves, and,  either  actually  or  possibly,  divorced  from 
all  relation  to  one  another  f  Or  again,  is  rt^  exist- 
ence, mind  in  union  with  things  or  thoughts  ?  Is  it 
matter  or  something  else  in  connection  with  intelli- 
gence ?  In  other  words,  is  real  existence  not  any  of 
these  items  strictly  by  themselves,  and  out  of  all  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  but  these  itejiis  combined,  in  some 
way  or  other,  together  ?  Or,  to  express  this  shortly, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  real  existence  a  simple,  or  is  it  a 
compound  ?  Is  it  existence,  or  is  it  not  rather  och 
existence  t  Now,  the  answer  to  this  question  would 
declare  wliat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  resjxjndent,  neal 
emteuce  \a.    %^^  ^^^  \^  v^  «.  aimple,  and  not  a  com* 
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pound ;  that  answer,  right  or  wrong,  declares  what 
it  is.  Say  that  is  a  compound,  and  not  a  simple,  that 
answer,  too,  right  or  wrong,  affirms  what  it  is.  My 
answer  in  the  Institutes,  after  much  elaborate  demon- 
stration, and  in  opposition  to  the  whole  teaching  of 
psychology,  is  that  it  is  a  compound,  and  not  a  simple; 
expressed  technically,  real  existence,  according  to  my 
system,  is  always  a  synthesis  of  subject  and  object,  a 
union  of  mind  and  something  else  which  is  not  so 
strictly  mind  as  mind  itself  is  mind ;  and  I  have  ven- 
tured to  predicate  this  conclusion,  even  in  regard  to 
the  Divine  mind;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
this  without  certain  attributes  or  certain  works,  and 
these,  God's  attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness— these,  and  also  His  works,  are  certainly  not  so 
strictly  Himself,  as  He  himself  is  Himself.  So  that 
here,  too,  the  truth  holds  good  that  intelligence  (the 
egOy  the  person)  and  something  else,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  that  which  constitutes  true,  and  real,  and  con- 
crete existence. 

I  now  take  up  the  statement  that  my  system  "  con- 
founds the  province  of  logic  and  metaphysica" 

First  of  all,  let  me  state  what  the  province  of  logic 
is,  and  what  the  province  of  metaphysics  is.  Logic 
sometimes  signifies  the  theory  of  reasoning  (as  part, 
at  least,  of  its  province),  and  sometimes  it  signifies 
reasoning  itself.  '  Metaphysics  is  the  science  of  real 
existence.  The  former  is  a  science  of  the  abstract, 
the  latter  of  the  concrete.  But  I  have  just  made  it 
plain  that  I  assume  real  existence,  and  make  no  effort 
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to  demonstrate  it  I  have  not  confounded  the  pro- 
yinces  of  logic  and  metaphysica,  becanse  I  have  not 
attempted  to  reach  real  existence  by  means  of  logic, 
whether  logic  be  nnderstood  to  signify  the  theory  of 
reasoning,  or  reasoning  itself 

It  is  qnite  true  that^  q/for  real  existence  has  been 
assumed  by  metaphysics,  I  employ  logic  (in  the  sense 
of  reasoning)  to  determine  what  it  is.  But  no  man 
can  find  fiEiult  with  this  procedure,  or  can  justly 
allege  that  this  is  a  confounding  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics ;  for,  surely,  if  we  are  to  think  and  speak  of 
real  things  at  all,  we  must  do  so  according  to  the 
laws  of  thought  and  of  speech 

I  assume,  on  the  very  title-page,  and  in  every  word 
of  my  book,  that  both  knowledge  and  being  are.  The 
Institutes  are  entitled  "an  inquiry  into  Knowing 
and  Being."  But  who  ever  heard  of  an  inquiry  into 
a  thing,  unless  the  thing  in  question  was  taken  for 
granted?  The  geometrician  never  attempts,  and  is 
not  called  upon,  to  prove  that  he  has  in  his  mind 
those  conceptions  which  he  calls  lines,  circles,  and 
triangles.  This  is  always  conceded  to  him.  He 
merely  proves  what  the  nature  and  properties  and 
relations  of  these  ideal  figures  are.  So  in  regard 
to  knowing  and  being;  I  hold  these  conceded,  and 
merely  prove  wJiat  they  are  in  their  nature  and 
relations. 

Before  leaving  this  head,  I  have  just  a  remark 
or  two  to  make  on  the  law  of  contradiction,  and 
the  distinction  of  necessary  and  contingent  truths. 
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I  never  set  up  the  law  of  contradiction  as  the 
test  of  truth ;  but  only  as  the  test  of  one  class  of 
truths,  the  necessary  clasa  I  shall  take  this  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  point  by  means  of  a 
very  simple  illustratioa  Suppose  that  we  wish  to 
test  as  necessary  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  "  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space/'  the  way  in 
which  we  set  about  it  is  this:  we  lay  down  the 
counter-statement, ''  two  straight  lines  can  enclose  a 
space,"  we  then  perceive  that  this  contradicts  the 
conception  which  we  must  form  of  two  straight  lines, 
if  we  are  to  form  any  conception  of  them  at  all ;  in 
other  words,  we  see  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
position, "two  straight  lines  are  not  two  straight' 
lines  ;"  but  this  again  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion 
that  "  a  thing  is  not  what  it  is,"  but  this  contradicts 
the  testing  law,  the  law  to  which  all  necessary  truth 
must  conform,  namely,  that  "  a  thing  is  what  it  is  I" 
Therefore  the  proposition  "two  straight  lines  can 
enclose  a  space"  being  in  this  way  convicted  of 
absurdity,  its  opposite  is  established  as  a  necessary 
trutL  Such  is  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  of  contradiction  has  to  be  applied.  It 
has  usually  been  r^arded  merely  as  an  example  of 
necessary  trutL  These  remarks  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain not  only  how  it  is  an  instance,  but  (what  is  of 
far  more  importance)  how  it  is  the  criterion  of  neces- 
sary trutL 

The  law  of  contradiction  is  the  immediate  test  of 
all  necessary  truths,  even  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
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longest  demonstration  m  Euclid:  nevertheless,  de- 
monstTation  cannot  be  lUspensed  with  ;  far  this  law 
is  their  immediate  teat  only  when  every  previous 
step  in  the  demonstration  has  been  immediately 
tested  by  the  same  criterion.  Of  course  the  first 
priuciple  or  starting-point  (or  points,  if  there  are 
more  than  one)  not  only  may,  but  must,  l)e  known 
without  demonstration.  But  "a  felt  necessity  of 
believing  them"  is  not  their  immediate  test,  and, 
therefore,  they  do  not  stand  out  of  all  relation  to 
each  other,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  their  reasoned  ex- 
hibition is  concemed,  and,  of  course,  it  is  only  in 
this  respect  that  they  stand  i-elated.  Wlio  would 
maintain  that  there  was  any  "  felt  necessity  of  be- 
lieving** the  47 til  prr>position  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  1  The  law  of  contradiction  is  its  te^t^  but  ii 
is  not  this  until  every  antecedent  step  in  the  demon- 
stration liaa  been  immediately  tested  by  the  same 
la%v.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  is  there  *'  a  felt  nt^cea- 
sity  of  believing  **  it  And  this  holds  good  in  regard 
to  all  other,  even  the  very  simplest,  necessary  UW 
Tliey  must  first  be  tested  either  explicitly  or  ii  , 
citly  by  the  law  of  contradiction  bt/ore  there  can  he 
any  "  felt  necessity  **  of  believing  them.  It  is  the 
contradiction  involved  in  denjdng  that  "two  and 
two  are  four  "  which  supports  the  *^  felt  nectsssity  *' 
of  believing  this  truth. 

My  argument  is  as  follows*     Tlie  only  material 
world  which  truly  exists,  is  one  which  either  acti] 
is^  or  may  ^^aSA^  \i^>&3ivf«^    But  the  only  mati 
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rial  world  which  either  actually  is,  or  may  possibly 
be,  known,  is  one,  along  with  which  intelligence  is, 
and  must  be,  also  known.  Therefore,  the  only  mate- 
rial world  which  truly  exists,  is  one,  along  with 
which  intelligence  also  exists.  Therefore,  the  mere 
material  world  has  no  real  and  absolute  existence. 
But  neither  is  it  a  nonentity  (I  am  no  idealist),  for 
there  is  no  nonentity,  any  more  than  there  is  entity 
out  of  relation  to  all  intelligence.  It  is  simply  an 
expression  of  nonsense.  That  is  my  reasoning ;  and 
if  any  one  can  proiK)se  an  amendment  on  the  syllo- 
gism, I  shall  ver)'  willingly  receive  it.  Of  course  it 
requires  much  explanation,  which  is  abundantly 
supplied  in  the  Institutes,  to  render  it  perfectly  clear 
and  convincing.  Its  conclusion  is  not  mi/  conclusion, 
more  than  it  is  any  other  man's  conclusion.  It  fol- 
lows just  as  inevitably  from  putting  the  premises 
together  (and  the  premises  are  obtained  in  the  same 
inevitable  way),  as  a  neutral  salt  follows  when  an 
acid  and  an  alkali  arc  brought  into  combination.  The 
conclusions  of  a  demoastrated  philosophy  are  no  more 
the  peculiar  opinions  of  an  individual  thinker,  than 
the  muscles  of  the  human  body  are  the  peculiar 
muscles  of  an  individual  anatomist. 

My  philosophy  denies  the  separate  existence  of 
mind  only  in  this  sense,  that  it  holds  the  word  mind 
to  be  an  expression  of  nonsense,  when  this  mind  is 
represented  as  existing  in  no  state  at  oK,  or  with  no 
thoughts  or  things  of  any  kind  present  to  it.  It  does 
not,  however,  hold  the  mind  t\i\ia  ra^x^xweXasaa^^^st 
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rathor  non-circuraBtanced,  to  be  a  nonentity,  but  only 
a  non-sensical,  an  absolutely  inconceivable.  Accord- 
ing to  my  system,  a  tnily  existing  mind  is  a  mind 
with  some  enviromnent  of  states,  some  accompaai' 
ment  either  of  thoughts  or  of  tljings.  I  do  not  sub- 
vert the  substantiality  of  the  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
I  confirm  it,  by  making  the  substantiality  of  the 
mind  to  consist  in  its  being  the  One  great  Permanent 
and  Immutable  Constituent,  amid  all  the  fluctuating 
states  by  which  it  may  be  \isited,  or  the  transitory 
things  among  wldch  it  may  be  placed. 

My  system  not  only  does  not  render  all  consistent 
belief  in  personal  identity  '*  impossible ; "  it  is  the 
only  system  in  the  world  of  which  that  belief  is  & 
vital  and  essential  part.  Personal  identity  is  acci- 
dental to  all  other  philosophical  schemea ;  to  mine 
it  is  the  very  breath  of  life.  Take  from  it  this,  and 
it  diea.  What  is  the  assertion  of  personal  ideii*'*" 
except  the  assertion  that  there  can  be  no  know  It 
no  continued  consciousness,  without  the  presence, 
amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  cognition,  of  that  per* 
manent  and  never-fluctuating  constituent  which  we 
call  "  I "  ?  And  is  not  tlie  pulsation  of  this  latter 
truth  felt  and  seen  in  every  movement  of  my  philo- 
sophical system  ? 

I  maintain  that  a  contradiction  is  involved  in  our 
attempt  to  conceive  the  universe  without  Miy  **  me,** 
or  mind,  in  connection  with  it ;  but  that  no  contra- 
diction  is  involved  in  our  thinking  it  in  connection 
with  a  "  m^r  ^"^  Tcv\\\^^  '^fOti'it  K\jasi  ics?ix  indiv  idual 
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selves.  According  to  my  system,  it  is  nonsense  to 
affirm  that  things  can  exist  without  any  mind ;  but 
it  is  not  nonsense  to  affirm  that  they  can  exist  in 
connection  with  some  other  mind  than  my  individual 
sel£  An  illustration  will  make  this  plain :  Let  us 
suppose  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  be  endowed  with 
consciousness,  and  suppose  we  affiam  that  this  centre 
can  have  no  cognisance  of  the  circumference,  without 
being  cognisant  of  itself  (the  centre)  as  welL  What 
would  follow?  This  would  follow,  that  the  centre 
could  never  think  either  of  its  own  circumference 
without  thinking  of  itself,  or  of  any  other  circumfer- 
ence without  also  thinking  of  some  other  centre. 
The  thought  of  a  circumference  without  a  centre 
would  be  a  contradictory,  or  nonsensical  thought. 
But  what  is  there  to  prevent  this  individual  centre 
from  thinking,  without  a  contradiction,  another  whole 
circle  (circumference  and  centre)  as  totally  indepen- 
dent of  itself?  Nothing  in  the  world.  Having  got 
the  tjrpe  once  given  to  it,  namely,  a  centre  and  a 
circumference,  it  can  suppose,  without  the  smallest 
contradiction,  that  same  type  'repeated  cut  infinitum. 
But,  in  supposing  this,  it  must  suppose  the  whole 
type  repeated,  otherwise,  in  supposing  only  half  of 
the  tjrpe  (centre  without  circumference,  or  circumfer- 
ence without  centre),  a  contradiction  woidd  inevi- 
tably emerge.  So  in  regard  to  the  "me"  and  the 
"not-me.''  Contradiction  arises  whenever  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  conceive  either  of  these  out  of 
relation  to  the  other.    But  no  contradiction  arises 
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when  one  case  of  "me-jiltta-not-me,"  is  conceived  out 
of  all  relation  to  another  case  of  *"  me-j^Iutf-not-me.** 

The  difference  between  centre  and  circumference 
illustrates  exactly  the  distinction  between  "  me  '*  and 
''not-me,"  between  subject  and  object :  it  is  a  rela- 
tion of  opposition,  but  not  a  relation  of  independency. 
The  difference  between  two  whole  circles  illustrates 
exactly  the  distinction  between  one  instance  of 
object-j?Itt«-subject,  and  another  instance  of  object- 
jiItM-subject :  this  is  a  relation  of  independency,  and 
it  can  be  conceived  as  such,  which  the  other  relation 
cannot,  without  a  contradiction. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  resolve  Absolute  Existence 
into  a  relation,  a  relation  of  two  contradictories;  that 
is,  of  two  constituents,  neither  of  which  is  conceiv- 
able out  of  relation  to  the  other.  In  other  words, 
mind,  together  with  something  (whatever  it  may  be, 
for  this  I  never  undertake  to  settle)  which  is  not 
mind  so  strictly  as  mind  itself  is  mind ;  this,  with 
me,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  alone  Absolute  Rxist- 
ence.  This  is  what  absolutely  and  truly  exists.  It 
is  always  a  concrete  and  not  an  abstract.  It  is  only 
of  things  out  of  relation  to  divine  or  infinite  know- 
ledge that  I  predicate  contradiction,  and  these  cannot 
properly  be  called  things,  but  only  surds  or  non- 
sensicals. 

If  it  is  asked,  "Why,  since  finite  intelligence 
begins  in  time  to  redeem  the  universe  from  contra- 
diction, may  not  this  be  the  whole  rescue?"  I 
answer,  bveo^Vj  \i^^^M^^  -^^  are  prevented,  by  a 
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necessity  of  thinking,  from  conceiving  it  to  be  the 
whole  rescue.  We  cannot  suppose  a  time  when  time 
itself,  and  everything  else,  was  in  a  condition  of 
absolute  nonsense,  and  therefore  we  must  suppose 
something  more  than  finite  intelligence  to  rescue  the 
universe  from  contradiction ;  and  this  is,  and  can  be, 
nothing  else  than  an  infinite  and  all-ruling  mind. 

Again,  to  the  question,  "Or  is  it  demonstrated 
that  other  finite  intelligences  besides  the  human  may 
not  exist  in  eternal  succession,  and  render  this  higher 
Being  superfluous  ?"  I  answer,  that  it  is  perfectly 
demonstrable  that  an  eternal  succession  of  finite 
intelligences  cannot  necessarily  exist,  because  there 
can  be  no  necessity  in  an  eternal  series  when  there 
is  no  necessity  in  any  of  its  parts;  and,  from  the 
very  conception  of  finite  intelligence,  no  one  finite 
intelligence  exists  necessarily.  Therefore,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  both  demonstrable  and  demonstrated,  that  an 
eternal  succession  of  finite  intelligences  cannot  neces- 
sarily exist,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  also  demonstrated 
that  intelligence  must  necessarily  exist,  this  Higher 
Being,  this  necessary  and  infinite  intelligence,  is  not 
"  rendered  superfluous." 

The  principle  of  suflBcient  reason  is  a  demonstra- 
tive principle,  making  the  opposite  a  contradiction. 
There  is  one  necessary  and  infinite  intelligence, 
because  one  such  is  a  necessity  of  thinking;  but 
there  is  not  more  than  one,  because  a  contradiction 
is  involved  in  the  supposition  that  there  should  be 
two  or  more  necessary  and  infinite  intelligences  when 
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one  such  is  all  that  the  necessary  laws  of  reason 
strain  us  to  admit. 

My  system  has  been  blamed,  because  it  oofy 
reaches  an  "  inadequate  Deity,"  that  is,  because  the 
conception  which  I  have  been  able  to  form  and  to 
exhibit  of  mm,  does  not  contain  and  reveal  His 
glorious  perfections  in  their  whole  magnitude  and 
extent,  But  why  should  I,  a  metaphysician,  he 
vilified  fur  not  doing  what  no  minister  in  the  pul* 
pit,  what  no  theologian  in  the  world,  has  ever  yi^^ 
done  I  ^M 

Suppose  that  you  were  listening  to  a  preacher  dis- 
coursing on  the  omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Beto^ 
would  you  regard  his  arguments  or  assertions  as  tan* 
tamount  to  a  denial  of  the  Supreme  Being's  omnipfh 
tence  t  You  certainly  would  not  I  contend  for  tlw 
existence  of  the  Deity,  on  the  ground  that  an  omni* 
scient  Being  is  a  necessity  of  our  thinking.  This  line 
of  alignment  fell  particularly  within  the  scope  of  my 
work*  How  c-an  the  argument  proving  the  Divine 
omniscience  be  held  equivalent  to  an  alignment  dis- 
proving the  Divine  omnipotence  ?  So  far  from  being 
equivalent  to  this,  the  latter  conclusion  follows  as  a 
necessary  corollary  from  the  former.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  Being  to  be  omniscient  without  being  also 
omnipotent  and  the  first  gi'sat  causa  No  one  i 
attribute  is  compatible  with  any  finite 
That  is  certain.  But  my  system  is  not  a  treatise  OD 
natural  theolog^y^ ;  it  is  only  an  introduction  to  it ; 
and,  hence,  I  did  not  profess  to  discuss  fiiUy  the 
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power  and  attributes  of  Qod.  The  detailed  consider- 
ation of  these  would,  I  think,  be  out  of  place  in  a 
work  on  metaphysics;  this  supplies  the  ground- 
work, the  superstructure  is  left  to  theology. 

Finally,  it  is  utterly  untrue  that  my  system  denies 
"  any  other  process  of  proof  or  basis  of  belief  in  re- 
gard to  the  Divine  existence."  There  is  not  one 
word  in  my  work  which,  by  any  refinement  of 
sophistry,  can  be  twisted  into  even  the  remotest 
insinuation  tiiat  I  regard  the  proof  of  revelation  or 
the  argument  from  effect  to  cause  as  defective.  But 
it  certainly  seemed  to  me  that  the  basis  of  belief 
would  be  strengthened,  if  the  theistic  conclusion 
could  be  shown  to  be  forced  out,  even  when  not 
sought  for,  by  the  inevitable  necessities  of  thinking. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  according  to  my  system,  the 
Deity  is  not  independent  of  His  own  creative  power, 
wisdom,  or  goodness,  or  of  any  of  His  other  attri- 
butes; these  and  His  works,  when  He  chooses  to 
execute  them,  co-exist  along  with  Him.  That  is  my 
doctrine.  I  have  stated  everywhere  throughout  the 
Institutes,  that  by  the  variable  element  in  the  Di- 
vine mind,  I  mean  the  thoughts  of  the  Deity,  what- 
ever these  may  be,  for  this  I  do  not  presume  to 
determine. 

««««««« 

There  are,  it  is  said,  certain  counter-propositions 
respecting  space  or  time,  neither  of  which  we  can  con- 
strue positively  to  our  minds.  Thus,  we  must  affirm 
that  time  either  had  an  infinite  non-commencement^  or 
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that  it  had  an  absolute  commencement.  But  neither 
of  these  can  we  conceive ;  we  cannot  conceive  time 
infinitely  non-commencing,  nor  can  we  conceive  it 
absolutely  commencing.  So  of  Space.  We  cannot 
conceive  space  as  infinitely  unlimited,  nor  can  we 
conceive  it  as  absolutely  limited ;  we  are  thus  said 
to  be  placed  between  two  contradictories,  neither  of 
which  is  conceivable,  but  the  one  or  other  of  which 
must  be  accepted,  on  the  ground  that  of  two  contra- 
dictory propositions  the  one  or  the  other  must  be 
true.  But  which  is  to  be  accepted  we  know  not ; 
we  are  perplexed  between  two  opposite  inconceiv- 
abilities ;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  our  know- 
ledge "  exploding  in  contradictious "  when  it  ap- 
plies itself  to  such  subjects  as  Space  and  Time. 

The  implied  argument  is  this  ;  human  reason  ex- 
plodes in  contradictions,  in  other  words,  is  nonplussed 
between  two  contradictory  propositions,  when  it  pur- 
sues the  consideration  of  such  themes  as  space  and 
time.  Therefore  all  reason  must  explode  in  like  con- 
tradictions, must  be  baffled  in  a  similar  way,  if  we 
hold  tliat  there  is  any  analog}^  any  point  in  common, 
between  our  and  all  other  orders  of  intelligence,  or 
that  there  are  any  laws  binding  on  reason  and  know- 
ledge universally.  But  to  suppose  that  the  highest 
reason  should  be  thus  baffled,  is  a  supposition  which 
is  not  to  be  entertained.  Therefore  the  sound  con- 
clusion is,  that  our  intelligence  is  diametrically  dif- 
ferent, essentially  dissimilar  in  all  i^espects,  from 
intelligences  of  a  superior  order,  and  that  there  are 
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no  common  laws  binding  on  intelligence  considered 
simply  as  such.  There  is  thus  no  legitimacy  in  the 
process  by  which  any  of  the  laws  of  (mr  thinking  are 
laid  down  as  valid  for  all  thinking. 

What  sort  of  an  argument  is  that  ?  Even  admit- 
ting that  human  reason  is  perplexed  between  these 
contradictories,  does  it  necessarily  follow,  does  it  fol- 
low as  a  fair  inference  from  that  admission,  that  there 
are  no  truths  which  can  be  predicted  of  reason  uni- 
versally, that  there  are  no  laws  which  are  valid  for 
all  intellect,  without  considering  whether  it  is  this, 
or  that,  or  the  other  intellect?  Can  we  not  admit 
that  man's  reason  is  imperfect,  and,  in  reference  to 
some  questions,  impotent,  and  yet  stop  short  of  the 
conclusion  that  in  no  respect  whatever  is  it  akin  to  a 
higher  order  of  intelligence,  supposing  such  to  exist? 
Does  our  admission  justify  the  inference  that  there 
are  no  conditions  to  which  all  knowledge  and  all 
thought  are  necessarily  subject?  Does  it  disprove 
the  legitimacy  of  maintaining  that  there  are  such 
laws  ?  To  come  nearer  to  the  point :  because  human 
knowledge  explodes,  in  some  instances,  in  contradic- 
tions, is  that  any  reason  for  denying  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that  "  every  intelligence  must  be  cognisant 
of  itself,  when  it  is  cognisant  of  anything  else"? 
(proposition  first  of  the  Institutes,  and  the  principle 
from  which  the  whole  subsequent  deductions  pro- 
ceed.) Surely  there  is  no  force  in  such  reasoning. 
It  is  equivalent  to  this :  because  intelligences  differ 
in  degree  and  power  of  enlightenment,  therefore  they 
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can  have  nothing  whatsoever  in  common,  ShoulJ 
any  one  allege  that  the  workings  of  human  thought, 
as  manifested  in  these  contradictory  propositions 
about  space  and  time,  indicate  certain  essential  laws 
of  human  thinking,  and  that  such  laws,  being  i 
tied,  must  be  transferred,  if  any  are  to  be  transfe 
to  all  thinking,  I  answer  that  these  laws  are  not 
essential  to  human  thinking,  unless  their  opposites 
are  shown  to  be  nonsensical  and  contradictory  by 
an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  contradiction.  1/  this 
can  be  shown,  I  shall  admit  the  legitimacy  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  transference,  not  otherwise. 

These  propositions  are  a  mere  reproduction  of  the" 
antinomies  of  Kant.  They  are  the  veriest  trifling  that 
can  be  conceived.  Tliey  are  not  contradictory  propo- 
sitions :  they  do  not  face  each  other ;  for  while  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  space 
"  infinitely  unlimited"  (whether  we  can  concmtm  tUs 
is  another  matter),  it  is  evident  that  the  grossest  ath 
surdity  and  contradiction  are  involved  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  space  is  "  absolutely  limited/*  We  cannot 
for  a  moment  entertain  the  supposition  that  there  is 
a  space  beyond  which  there  is  no  space :  this  is  a 
downright  absurdity;  but  there  is  no  absnrdity  in 
the  supposition  of  space  infinitely  extended.  In  the 
spirit  of  this  trifling,  we  might  as  well  amuse  our- 
selves with  maintaining  that,  in  regard  to  tHUih.ini- 
tion»  there  either  is  a  last  number  or  no  laH  number, 
and  that  both  are  inconceivable.  But  it  is  unnecei- 
sary  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  these  ooutnidictoiy 
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propositions  (propositions,  however,  which  are  not 
really  contradictory) ;  my  purpose  is  answered  in 
having  shown  that  the  argument  founded  upon  them 
has  no  deleterious  effect,  either  on  the  preliminary 
postulate,  or  first  proposition  of  the  Institutes. 

A  few  remarks  in  explanation  of  this  postulate 
will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  exposition.  It  may 
be  that  the  assumption  on  which  my  system  pro- 
ceeds, is  not  explained  or  enforced  so  fully  as  it 
might  have  been  in  the  Institutes.  The  reader  will 
find  some  remarks  in  the  introduction  (§  66,  67), 
which  only  require  to  be  amplified  to  bear  out  the 
assumption.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may 
have  been  set  forth  too  much  in  the  form  of  a  mere 
postulate.  The  following  observations  may  help  to 
render  it  more  convincing. 

When  the  words  "Knowing"  and  "Being"  are 
used  in  any  application  whatever,  their  meaning 
must  have  some  analogy — ^however  remote  and  im- 
perfect— ^to  the  meaning  which  they  bear  in  all  their 
other  applications.  They  cannot  be  used  in  any  one 
case  without  signifying,  to  some  extent  and  in  some 
sense,  what  they  signify  when  used  in  any  other 
case.  Thus,  when  we  say,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
knows  and  exists,  we  must  mean  by  these  words 
something  analogous  (however  small  and  imperfectly 
understood  the  analogy  may  be)  to  what  we  mean 
when  we  employ  the  same  words  in  reference  to  our- 
selves, or  in  any  other  relation.  Language  would 
have  no  meaning  unless  this  were  admitted.     It 
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would  be  senseless  to  employ  the  words  hnowUdge 
or  existence  in  refeience  to  any  being,  and  then  main- 
tain that  these  woids  bore,  in  no  respect  or  d^ree, 
the  meaning  which  they  bear  in  reference  to  other 
beings.  We  might  as  well  employ  the  word  tree  in 
reference  to  an  oak^  and  then  maintain  that  the  oak 
was  in  no  sense  whatever  a  tree.  The  admission, 
then,  that  particular  words  not  only  may,  but  must, 
have  a  meaning  in  aU  their  applications  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  meaning  which  they  have  in  certain 
of  their  applications,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  reason- 
ably be  denied.  All  theology,  as  well  as  all  meta- 
physics, demands  this  concession.  And  this  prelim- 
inary concession  my  system  demands  as  its  most 
indispensable  principle. 

The  measure  adopted  in  the  Institutes  to  obviate 
this  difficulty  is  the  consideration,  that  by  universal 
acknowledgment  there  is,  at  any  rate,  one  necessary 
law  (the  law  of  contradiction — a  thing  is  what  it  is) 
binding  on  all  reason  and  on  all  knowledge.  But  if 
it  be  admitted  that  all  reason  has  one  circumstance 
in  common,  the  whole  question  is  given  up — is  de- 
cided in  my  favour  (for  the  assertion  is,  that  we  are 
not  entitled  to  extend  to  intelligence  universally  any 
one  truth  observable  in  our  own  intelligence),  wliile, 
at  the  same  time,  a  presumption  is  afforded  that 
there  may  be  other  laws  or  trutlis  common  to  all 
reason  besides  this  single  circumstance. 

The  difficulty  of  course  lies  in  ascertaining  the 
laws  which  are  binding  on  all  intelligence — the 
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points  which  reason,  considered  simply  as  reason, 
and  not  as  this  or  that  particnlar  reascm,  has  in 
common.  This  task  can  be  accomplished  only  when 
the  truths  in  question  are  presented  in  the  fonn  of 
distinct  propositions,  and  tested  rigorously  by  the 
law  of  contradiction.  Their  of^osites  most  be  seen 
in  every  instance  to  be  equivalent  to  the  statement, 
that  a  thing  is  not  what  it  is. 

These  remarks  may  help  to  establish,  or  at  least 
to  render  intelligible,  my  fundamental  principle,  and 
also  to  show  that  the  counter-hypothesis,  which  denies 
that  reason  has  any  common  or  essential  character- 
istics, is  both  more  precarious  and  more  nntenabla 
I  have  just  to  add,  that  the  proposition  which  de- 
clares that  all  reason  is  subject  to  certain  necessary 
laws,  is  laid  down,  not  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
information  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  all  intelli- 
gence— that  is  a  very  subordinate  consideration — ^but 
as  supplying  the  only  ground  on  which  a  science  of 
metaphysics  is  possible.  There  is  no  mean  between 
these  two  alternatives— -either  no  metaphysics,  or 
else  this  postidate. 

The  group  of  propositions  regarding  immensity, 
eternity,  causation,  receive  their  solution  only  when 
the  relation  of  subject  and  object  (that  is,  a  mind 
present  to  all  things)  is  assumed  to  be  absolute  in 
knowledge,  for  ** Immensity*  and  "Eternity"  are 
mere  expressions  of  nonsense,  imless  an  intelligence 
(or  subject)  is  conceived  of  along  with  them  When 
an  intelligence  is  conceived  of  along  with  Immensity 
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and  Eternity,  these  become  conceivable  in  them- 
Belves,  though  perhaps  not  conceivable  by  us ;  when 
no  intelligence  is  conceived  of  along  with  them,  thej 
are  absolutely  inconceivable  in  themselves^  mere 
absurdity  and  contradiction.  In  regard  to  causation* 
the  true  theory  of  will  or  cause  is  indicated,  though 
not  fully  worked  out,  in  the  Institutes,  prop.  IX, 
obs.  13. 


To  Mr  Mansel  of  Oxford  I  am  indebted  for  some 
observations  on  the  Institutes,  published  in  a  note 
appended  to  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  some  months 
agO|  in  the  university  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished 
an  ornament.  His  objections  are  writen  in  a  fair 
spirit,  and  accompanied  by  compliments  more  flat- 
tering than  ray  philosophy  deservea.  The  most  for- 
midable difficulty  or  objection  which  Mr  Mansel 
advances  is  contained  in  the  following  extract: — 
"According  t<>  Professor  Ferrier,  the  apprehension 
of  matter  per  ae  is  b  contradiction.  I  can  only 
apprehend  myself  -  as  -  apprehending -matter.  But 
this  second  seK  is,  ex  kypothesi,  equally  incapable  of 
apprehending  matter  per  se.  It  can  only  apprehend 
it  under  the  same  condition  as  the  first,  namely,  by 
apprehending  itself  along  with  it.  I  cannot  there- 
fore apprehend  myself  as  apprehending  matter ;  but 
I  must  apprehend  myself  as  apprehending  myself* 
as-apprehending-matfcer.  But  the  third  self,  again, 
is  under  the  same  law  as  the  second  Wheel  within 
wheel,  ego  ^^Xiva  ego^'O^v^t  y^qs^^=^^  ^sAvitlnues  ad  in  ft- 
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nitum.  The  argument  which  Herbart  urges  against 
Fichte's  assumption  of  a  subject-object,  tells  with 
greater  force  against  Professor  Ferrier.  Once  admit 
the  necessary  presence  of  two  selves  in  consciousness, 
and  we  may,  with  equal  reason,  maintain  the  exist- 
ence of  two  thousand." 

The  difficiilty  raised  in  this  extract  seems  to  be 
twofold,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  best  answered  by 
being  resolved  into  two  separate  objections.  First, 
Mr  Mansel  seems  to  be  staggered  by  an  apparent 
contradiction,  which  njy  system  presents  at  the  very 
threshold.  I  afl&rm,  that  the  apprehension  of  matter 
per  86  is  a  contradiction.  How,  then,  he  asks  (such, 
at  least,  I  imderstand  to  be  the  point  of  this  part  of 
his  objection),  how  can  I  maintain  that  I  apprehend 
myself-as-apprehending-matter-p«--«€,  when  I  aflBrm, 
in  the  same  breath,  that  I  never  do  apprehend  matter 
per  86  ?  Surely  the  law  which  declares  that  matter 
per  8e  is  never  apprehended,  is  not  compatible  with 
the  aflSrmation  that  I  apprehend  myself  apprehend- 
ing it.  A  system  which  maintains  these  two  posi- 
tions is  surely  suicidal  My  answer  is  this: — ^The 
word  apprehend  is  used  in  two  somewhat  different 
senses.  It  denotes,  in  the  one  place,  inchoate,  and, 
in  the  other,  completed  cognition.  Thus,  in  the  sen- 
tence "  I  can  apprehend  myself-as-apprehending- 
matter,"  the  word  "  apprehend"  indicates  completed 
apprehension,  while  the  word  " apprehending"  signi- 
fies only  inchoate  or  inceptive  apprehension — ^in  other 
words,  apprehension  which  is  not  apprehension  until 
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supplemeated  by  the  apprehension  of  myself  as  well 
as  of  the  thing.  A  closed  or  completed  cognition 
is  alone  a  cognition,  and  yet  a  half  or  uncompleted 
cognition  is,  in  a  manner,  cognition-  This  explaDa-_ 
tion  may  be  sufficient  to  obviate  the  first  part 
Mr  Mausers  objection.  The  process  of  cognitio 
(according  to  my  system)  may  be  shortly  stated 
this  formula.  1  apprehend  (intelligently,  and  as  i 
intelligible  or  completed  object)  me — apprehendii 
(sensibly,  un intelligently,  and  as  an  unintelligibl 
or  nonsensical,  or  uncompleted  object)  matter  per  - 
The  two  together,  subject  and  object,  alone  const 
tute  the  completed  and  presentable  datum  which  is 
before  me.  The  ambiguity  in  the  twofold  use  of 
the  word  apprehend  is^  perhaps,  not  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  Institutes.  But  the  doctrine  which 
involves  this  twofold  use  is  fully  unfolded  under 
proposition  X.  of  the  Epistemology. 

Secondly,  The  other  part  of  Mr  Mansel'a  objectio 
(if  I  understand  it  aiight)  centres  in  the  consider 
tion  of  the  infinite  series  of  self-duplications  which 
the  mind  or  ego  must  undergo  (on  the  terms  of  mj 
system),  before  it  can  realise  a  single  act,  or  compa 
a  single  object  of  knowledge.  1  confess  that  I 
totally  unable  to  see  the  necessity  of  this  ;  Mid  until 
the  objection  be  presented  in  a  clearer  and  raor" 
forcible  manner,  I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  deem 
following  answer  sutlicient.  All  that  is  necesetay^ 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  to  constitute  knowledge  is,  that, 
in  every  cognition,  there  shall  be  a  point  of  unit 
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and  a  point  (or  points)  of  diversity.  (See  Institutes, 
prop.  VL  Epistem.)  But  this  law  is  fulfilled  so  soon 
as  the  ego  turns  round  once  upon  itself  (performs 
one  act  of  self-duplication).  It  then  apprehends 
itself,  together  .with  the  other  element  of  cognition, 
whatever  that  may  be,  which  is  not  itself.  And  no 
more  than  this  single  self-dupUcation,  or  reflection  on 
self,  seems  to  be  necessary,  either  f6r  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  object,  or  for  the  performance  of  the  act 
of  knowledge.  When  Mr  Mansel,  in  the  extract 
quoted,  speaks  of  **  two  selves,"  I  cannot  suppose 
him  to  mean  that,  according  to  my  doctrine,  there 
are  two  separate  selves  involved  in  the  process  of 
cognition,  although  his  words  might  seem  to  imply 
that  such  is  his  understanding  of  my  position.  The 
ego,  which  is  known  by  itself,  is  one  and  the  same 
with  that  which  knows  itself. 


letter  on  some  objections  to  the 
'institutes; 

I860. 

The  point  at  issue  between  Mr  G.  and  me  is  this : — 
He  holds  that  the  present  self  is  never  the  object,  or 
any  part  of  the  object,  of  our  consciousness.  I  ven- 
ture to  hold  the  opposite  opinion,  and  have  given 
expression  to  it  in  my  opening  proposition,  in  which 
it  is  maintained  that  the  self  and  the  not-self  are 
always  apprehended  simultantotisly,  although  1  admit 
that  the  self  is  usually  no  prominent  or  explicit 
portion  of  the  cognition. 

In  Mr  G/s  paper  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  (as  I 
daresay  there  are  plenty  on  my  side  of  the  question), 
something  at  least  about  which  I  am  in  doubt,  and 
which  must  be  cleared  up  before  any  progress  can  be 
made  in  the  discussion ;  in  fact,  before  there  can  be 
either  any  disagreement  or  any  agreement  between 
us.  I  shall  endeavour,  at  the  outset,  to  explain  what 
this  ambiguity  or  inconsistency  is. 

In  every  case  of  cognition  more  is  implied  than  is 
expressly  known.      For  instance,  when  I  look  at  a 
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tree,  all  that  I  am  expressly  cognisant  of  is  the  tree. 
This  at  least  is  usually  the  whole — ^the  whole  that  is 
explicit  But  much  more  is  implied  /am  impKed, 
seeing  is  implied,  a  retina  is  implied,  a  brain  is  im- 
plied. All  these  are  implicated  in  the  process.  They 
are  present  and  instrumental,  but  the  tree  alone  is 
expressly  known.  So  far,  I  think,  Mr  G.  and  I  will 
agree ;  so  far  there  is  no  ambiguity. 

But  a  question  here  arises.  Are  these  implicated 
elements  not  known  at  all,  or  are  they  only  not  known 
expressly?  In  other  words,  may  not  that  which  is 
not  known  expressly  or  explicitly  be  nevertheless 
known — ^known  implicitly  ? 

This  is  an  important  question.  In  reference  to  the 
present  discussion  it  is  all-important,  and  it  must  be 
answered  unambiguously.  For  myself,  I  answer  the 
question  in  the  affirmative.  I  argue  for  implicit,  as 
well  as  for  explicit  cognition.  And  I  maintain  that 
some  of  the  elements  above  referred  to,  as  implicated 
in  my  cognition  of  the  tree,  are  known  implicitly,  and 
that  others  of  them  are  not  known  at  alL  "I "  and 
"  seeing  "  are  known  implicitly  in  and  along  with  my 
explicit  knowledge  of  the  tree ;  "  retina  "  and  "  brain  " 
are  not  known  at  aU.  And  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  this,  that  reflection  enables  me  to  recover 
and  render  explicit  "  me  "  and  " seeing" — a  circum- 
stance which  to  my  mind  proves  that  these  were 
already  known  implicitly,  although  overlooked  at  the 
time ;  whereas  no  power  of  reflection  can  reveal  to 
me  a  retina  or  brain  as  having  been  coiicen\ft<im^X\& 
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operation.  To  discover  theae  I  must  have  recocttse 
to  renewed  observatioii  and  anatomy. 

But  what  I  am  at  a  lo83  about  is  the  answer  whicli 
!Mr  G.  gives  to  i\m  important  question.  This  is  tht 
article  in  regard  to  which  I  venture  to  think  that 
he  is  ambiguous*  From  the  general  purport  of  the 
remarks  in  which  he  controverts  my  position,  I  would 
conclude  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  doctnne  of  **  ioi- 
plicit  cognitions/*  But  there  are  expressions  in  his 
note  which  seem  to  point  to  the  opposite  conclusiiNL 
He  says  that  the  ^o  "  is  understood  in  aU  propoei* 
tions/'  understood,  of  course,  by  itself  and  lo  itedf ; 
that  is  to  say,  known  implicitly  and  in  the  prasiiii 
time.  And  in  his  last  sentence  he  says,  "  In  ptactioe 
men  lose  sight  of  it  (the  €go)  because  of  its  univia^ 
sality ;  but  these  foi^tten  but  distinct  elements  are 
the  very  matters  which  the  analysing  philosopher 
should  take  the  most  pains  to  bring  clearly  into 
view/*  On  this  I  would  remark  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  analysing  philosopher  to  bring  clearly  inta 
view  any  element  of  consciousness  which  wns  not 
known  obscurely  beforehand,  Keflection  is  his  only 
instrument;  and  reflection  cannot  originate  know- 
ledge :  it  can  only  make  us  know  cleai*ly  and  explicitly 
what  we  already  know  oonfusedly  and  implicitly. 

The  result  is,  that  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  grouiid 
occupied  by  ilr  G,  in  refei-ence  to  impUcit  cogni^ 
tions.  Does  he  deny  them  altogether  I  Must  all 
cogmtvoTi  \)e  either  express  or  null  ?    In  that  cub^ 
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explain  how  a  reflective  analysis  can  go  to  work 
upon  its  materials,  these  being,  on  this  supposition, 
the  absolutely  unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  does 
he  admit  implicit  cognition?  In  that  case,  I  think 
that  there  cannot  be  any  very  great  difference 
between  us;  and  that,  with  a  Kttle  explanatory 
coaxing,  he  might  be  brought  round  to  my  side  of 
the  question:  for  if  a  man  admits  any  implicit 
cognitions,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  implicit  elements 
of  cognition,  he  may  surely  accept  the  ego  as  among 
the  number.  But  until  I  know  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  Mr  G.  accepts  or  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
impKed  cognitions,  I  do  not  see  how  he  and  I  can 
properly  join  issue,  either  in  the  way  of  agreement 
or  disagreement.  So  much  in  reference  to  the 
ambiguity  of  which  I  complain. 

For  the  reason  given  I  shall  not  go  much  into 
argument  on  the  point  more  particularly  in  dispute. 
Let  me  just  say  that  Mr  G.'s  doctrine,  that  we  have 
no  cognisance  of  our  present,  but  only  of  our  pdst 
self,  is,  in  my  opinion,  untenable,  for  these  among 
other  reasons : — 

First,  I  cannot  have  any  cognisance  of  my  past 
self  without  distinguishing  myself  as  past  from 
myself  as  present  But  I  cannot  make  this  dis- 
tinction without  being  cognisant  of  my  present  self 
Therefore,  in  being  cognisant  of  my  past  self,  I  must 
always  be  cognisant  (implicitly  it  may  be)  of  my 
present  self  Secondly,  would  the  words  "I  am" 
have  any  meaning,  except  in  reference  to  a  self 
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cognised  in  the  pieaent?  TkMUy,  it  wonld  not  be 
possible  for  a  man  to  he  cognisant  of  his  past  self 
unless  he  had  b$m  cognisant  of  his  present  sel£ 
What  a  man  remembers  is,  that  certain  sensations 
were  hia,  that  certain  events  befell  him;  that  is,  he 
remembers  both  himself  and  those  events  and  the 
connection  between  him  and  them.  If  he  had  not 
been  cognisant  of  himself  in  the  present  (which 
is  now  past),  he  either  would  remember  only  the 
events,  and  their  having  happened  to  nobody,  at 
least  not  to  him  (which  is  absurd),  or  he  would  not 
have  remembered  them  at  all,  which  is  the  more 
probable  alternative.  But  he  does  remember  them ; 
and  he  remembers,  moreover,  that  they  happened 
to  him,  which  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  he  was 
cognisant  (however  inexplicitly)  of  himself  at  the 
time.  But  I  have  exhausted  my  paper,  and  I  dare- 
say your  patience,  so  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present, 
except  that  I  cannot  think  that  Mr  G.'s  position 
is  not  blasted,  or  that  mine  is  shaken,  by  anything 
that  has  been  as  yet  advanced.  Perhaps  he  thinks 
that  a  contradiction  is  involved  in  supposing  that 
the  cognoscens  can  be  in  the  same  instant  the  cogni- 
Hon,  But  that  is  precisely  the  idea  and  definition 
of  the  ego,  that  it  is  at  once  its  own  subject  and  its 
own  object  —  not,  however,  without  a  contrasting 
element,  the  non-ego. 
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Page  85,  line  4  from  bottom^or  *  *  unchangeable, "  read  *  *  changeable. " 
„   124,  line    7  from  top, /or  **  process  of,"  read  **  process  or." 
far  "  state  all,"  read  "  state  at  alL" 
/or  "natural   cause,"   read  ''material 

cause." 
far  "  I  think,"  read  *«  I  think  if 
far  **va  this,"  read  "  in  his." 
for  '' in;*  read '*  on," 
,,   288,      „  /or  •*  is  in  man,"  recui  "  is  man." 

„   419,  line  13  from  top,  far  **  contrasts,"  read  "  contracts." 
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Salmon-Fishing.  Seal-Shooting.  Natoiml  History  and  Sport  of  Bute. 
Olenfklloch  Roea.  Antnmn  Angling  on  the  Lyon.  A  Ptarmigan  Day. 
The  Common  DottereL  The  Wilds  of  Sutherland :  Altnaharra— Domess 
^Scourid— Inchnadamfll 


LEOmBES   OS   GBEEE   FHILOSOFHT,  AKD   OTHEB 

PHILOSOPHICAL  REMAINS  or  the  latk  J.  F.  FERRIRR  LI^D. 
Edited  by  Sir  Auexandbr  Giuirr,  Bart,  LL.D.,  and  Professor  £.  L. 
LuBHivoTOV.    Two  Tolnmes,  price  SU. 


MESSRS  BLACKIVOOD  ^  SONST 


THE  OOMPAXT  AID  THE  GBOWV. 

QftbtHos.T.J.HOTKLL-THUBLOW.    Prim7i.6d. 


TEE  eSEAT  GOVEBma  PAXILIES  OF  EIOLAID. 

Bf  J.  LANOTOM  BAKFOBD  uA  MEREDITH  TOWNBKVD.     Qri- 

glnallypabUahad  in  tlM*  Spectator.'   Two  toU.  Sro,  piin  tSiL 

"iBMa  or  tiM  *««ch«  or  thm  kally  plelwH  ar*  ■4MlraMr  d«M;  MM  tf  ttta  w«  aikwln 
than  ««ll  4«M.  AbibJbh  mi4  BnM»w<  wrff  rriiwtad  qcpUto  IW  MgfUf  aC  JMMwfc 
Tht  took  hi.  In  In  kind.  •  ltorw«h|r  ■tUtotacy  toak.  riM«ii«  naaaick.  Ik  i  i^kl.  Mi  «mI- 


THE  BOOT  ABBOAD, 

AND  THE  ANCIENT  LEAGUE  WITH  FRANCE.  By  JOHN  HILL 
BURTON,  Author  of  the  *  Book-Hunter,'  Ac.  Two  toU.  crown  Svo,  in 
Ruxbuighe  binding,  price  16s. 

**  Mr  BuHoBli  llTtlj and  lDt«mUi«  'leo«  Abraad.'  m*  Um  laMt  valoakla  aT  lita  iialiniilliM 
la  Um  Uatorlcal  Utontara  «r  kit  ccnnUj.''-4iunrteHw  Rnitne. 

"  Aa  asoallant  boak.  Ikat  wlU  Inlarart  lagUrinDcn  airf  fcactoala  ■rntrhawti  "-Wiw. 

"Ma aaMaiit  of  MlaetloMb  doUckcd  at  random  can  flv«  od  aiaqMN  Idas  aT  Ibo mlcd  and 
eoploM  ramlu  of  raadlac  vkkk  an  atarad  m  in  tka  oaaipart  and  pitkr  pacaa  af  '  Tka  Seat 

-  A  ckanalnff  book."— »i>rf«>>i-. 


BIOOBAFEIOAL  SEETOHES  OF  EMUEHT  80LDIEB8 

OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  CENTURIES.  B7  the  Ute  MAJon-GucEXAL 
JOHN  MITCHELL,  Author  of  *  Life  of  Wallenstein.*  the  *  FmU  of  Napo- 
leon,' Aa  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  LnoniAmD  Schmitz, 
LL.  D.    Poet  8vo,  price  9a. 


Disoussioirs  oir  philosofht  and  liteeatube, 

«D\jekt\0^  IJSD  UNIVERSITY  REFORM.  By  Sin  WILLIAM 
Hk^lUCO'S,  ^KVt.  kl&^^'Ei^Vdini^Vdska^thA  ThinL  OctaTo,  price 
lla. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS, 


BIB  BBOOE  F08ED3BOOEE. 

^1^  CHARLES  LKVS&    Three  vole. 

£ELIX  HOLT,  THE  BASIOAL. 

By  OBOROB  EUQT,  Author  of  *  Adam  Bede/  Ao.    Thx«e  toU,  prie« 
Sle.  0d. 

"  Fpon  tiM  midUiidB  now  tlM  ladortrtom  mwm  d«lk  Ml, 
Th«  abini  vbtak  w*  tlM  h«Mt  of  BmfauMl  ««U  mi^  caU. 


Mjr  BstlT*  eoontty  tiMV.  vhich  w  bnT«  nlrita  hail  brcd. 

If  thw*  b*  TlnMt  7««  umliilm  In  tlv  Mrtk. 

Or  My  nod  of  tblM  tko«  br»d^  Into  my  Mrth. 

A«enl  it  M  IUm  ovil  whlbl  nov  I  Mae  oT  tkM. 

or  •llUu'  kUw  brood  Om  wvarthlMt  Uwogk  1  be"  _  , 

Nkw  Kditioitb. 

dEBOHGLES  OF  OAELIHaFOBD. 

BAIXH  CHAm.    6t. 

THB  BBCTOB,  and  THE  DOCTOR'S  PAMILT.    4f. 

Tfil  PERPETUAL  CURATE,    di. 

MI88  XARJ0RIRAEK8.    di. 

"Wo  eMi  ooljr  ropMt  lb*  iprwiioa  of  ovr  •dalratloB  ftar  •  vort  vbtak  bean  on  owr  pago  tk* 
Idmeo of cloM obMTTMkm  and Um kMiKrt  InricbU ttlt^ to rMl druDMio ftdiac aad at&U tf 
nmal  ctoqAmoa  and  povtr.**—  ITMUiteiter  Jlioina. 


"Tho  '  Pwpttaal  Cttralo'  b  ntrartholM  om  oTtha  bat  pletwai  of  Cteifaal  Ufc  ( 
boon  drawn,  and  it  i«  MwatiaMj  lraii*>-n«  timm. 


Library  EDmoH. 

k  BTSASOE  8T0ST. 

B]rI<ou>  LTTTON.    TwoTolii,  pile*  lOi.,  nalfom  with  BtatAwood*! 
BdiUonofLoidl^Uon'tNOTCtouidl 


OAFTAnr  8HEBASD  OSBOBI'B  ¥0BE8. 

Uniform  Edition.   Three  Tole.    Sold  eeiMntelj. 

VOL.L 
8TRAT LEAVES  FROX  AH  ARCTIC  JOURVAL;  or, SiglitMB 

Months  im  tub  Polar  Rsoioms  im  Sxarch  or  Sir  Johm  FRAirxLni, 

iM  TMK  Tsars  1850-51. 
THE  CAREER,  LAST  YOTAQB,  AVD  PATE  OP  SIR  JOHV 

FRANKUN;    6s. 

Vol.  II. 
THE  DISCOVERT  OP  A  VORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  1>7  H.H.S. 

iMvnrioATOR,  Captaim  R  M'Clurr,  dvriro  thb  Tbars  1S50-54.  6e. 

Vol.  III. 
QUEDAH;  or,  Stray  Leaves  from  a  JoimaliA  Xalajaa  Watvs. 
A  CRUISE  nr  JAPAVESE  WATERS. 
THE  PI&HT  OV  THE  PEIHO  IH  1850.    78.  Sd. 


Af ESSIES  BLACKWOOD  6-  SONS' 


ESBAY8  OH  SOCIAL  BUBJEOTS. 

F/oTn  the  '&itunUy  Revieir*    fint  sod  8eoood  8aif«a    CnHrm  ii^ 


CArCOKIMAi 

A  Series  of  fiuayn  on  Lirt:,  Lrnau.TritK»  ciid  llAJcrcia. 
LYTTON,    Two  vol*,  cniwu  8Ta»  price  211. 

«M|»  miM  to  fii9  jWiftil  to  flli  ttuuky  pMia  «1U  llta  «lw  lirUfkt  ikl^i.  y«  «■ 

BE0BEATI0H8  OF  OEEISTOPBZB  KOBTH. 


mmmm^^^k 


By  PitorsKiyH  WILSON.    A  New  Edition,  aow  couiple(«4  la  t  v«^, 
price  84. »  with  a  Partrait  engnred  fmni  Diurcxn^  ptetitn  of* 
pber  in  hii  Sporting  Jacket" 


**  ContaJn  fooir  oftht  Aiifwl  ihliigi  vhlck  FiuPiwei  IfflHn  «T«r  «!«(■;  «a4al  Ik^  ilfM  «f  ^a^^Mr 


ETONIAITA,  ANOIEKT  AITD  MODEMT. 

Being  Notes  of  ttee  QiatOMT  AK9  TlhAOCTJOKt  OF  BntJt  C0LIMI&     INBi|k 

8vo^  price  Aa. 


•r^kM  liiflkk  Mkowl  it  a  iitrt  to  ba,  Mtd.  In  ftHpi,  wi  M  mam  aIvv*  MttUoM*  to  O— iwb^S 


DISOOVEBT  OF  THE  SOTOOE  OP  THE  ITILE. 

THE    DI8C07EEY   OF   THE    SOtTRCE  OF  THE    VUX\ 
Journal    By  john  banning  spfke,  r^j  t^h)  n  it 

Amxy     With  a  M«tp  of  Eutt  ■  n  Srua; 

Kiiuiumnii  Illcistnitloiia,  cli  QiLun^l, 

Altd  PoittftltS,  £SiUgr»V«d  OU    ou;i;i,  ut    v>»|'(^ua  ori:n^    uiti  Qh 


Bomci 


WHAT   LED  TO  THE  DISCOVEBT  OF  THB 
THE  NILE.     Bf  JOHN  ifANNLNG  SPEKB» 
Amty.     Oclaro,  with  llAps,  ^.,  price  14a. 

k  WALE  ACROSS  AFBICA;  or.  Bomeitk  Soeat*  fircttBy  ITIlt 
10VKS4U    By  JAMBS  AUGUHTTIS  ORANT.  C«p^tii  B  M.  Bo^ 


RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 


PAUSTt  A  DBAHATIO  FOEH. 

By  QOVTHB.    Tranaktad  Into  English  V«rM  by  THBODOBX  MAR- 
TIN.   8econd  Edition.    Post  8vo,  priiM  0ft. 

"Th»  bMl  towidadm  or  •  Fraat '  In  vm*  v«  have  JM  hiid  in  laglaiid."-^4Me<a<o^. 

Mr  Tboodor*  MartlBfh  tniMlation  to  wMiowttaBiMr  Um  bM  In  tiM  la^VM%  nd  win  gfT* 
'  ~  rMd«i»ftirldMorikogi«MMiorMo4OTiipMHi&'*— i*r«nb 


ICB  VOBSLETS    TBAN8LATI0H    OF   HOMES   DTTO 

ENGLISH  VERSE  nr  tbc  Spbnsxbiav  Stanza.  * 

ODTSSET,  2  vols.,  price  18s.    ILIAD,  Books  L-XIL,  pri(M».10s.  6d. 

ninstntted  Edition  of  FBomBOB  ATTOUN*S 

LATS  OF  THE  SOOTTISE  OATALIEBS. 

The  Designs  by  J.  Noel  FATOir»  R.S.  A.  Bngnyed  on  Wood  by  John 
Thompson,  W.  J.  Linton,  W.  Thomas,  J.  W.  Whymper,  J.  Cooper,  W.  T. 
Qreen,  Dslxlel  Brothers,  K  Evans,  J.  Adam,  Ao.  Small  4to,  printed 
on  toned  paper,  bonnd  in  gilt  doth,  price  Sis. 

"TlM  ftnMi  havt  nwltod  lhcnilT«  In  tk«  Mwnfiiv  whtek  tkty  havt  IkmfafcoA    Sddng 
fikm  iplrH  of  Mr  Artounl  '■kUndt'  m  pwtevi  none  Iml  SootehaacQ  «mld  hav*  MlMd  It, 


will  to  tailtala  WliMMr  Iharv  nay  k«  thai  de«  not  alnafdy  know  Umm  *  Lan.'  w«  reoeai- 
mand  at  onoa  to  owke  ilHir  aaqnalniaDoa  ia  Ihto  adilton,  whatain  aalhar  and  arttal  llhwifafa 
aacfcaftarailinSiaSiUfiiiAowld.''  anaiiard. 

THE  FATHEBHOOD  OF  GOD 

nr  ITS  Qbnxral  and  Special  Aspects,  and  PABncuLARLT  iir  rela> 

TICK  TO  THE    ATONEMENT;    WITH    A  REVIEW  OF  RECENT    SPECULATIONS 

ON  THE  Subject.    By  T.  J.  CRAWFORD,  D.D.,  Froftssor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Edinboigh.    Post  Svo,  price  0s.  0d. 

"tMibaManMhaBtffawailitnnaUaompaM  Br  OkntUik^  iMtotodosy  and  Mr  Manioc^ 
hwaiF  an  bath  haaa  ralMad.  ThambJaotoTtlMTolaaMtoooawliicfa  toachMalloMdam  nror  ra> 
tpactlnf  maa^  alvatlon  and  Chrtot'i  oaturt  and  vorfc.  Wa  hava  raealTad  ft  loo  laU  (br  u  to  do 
mors  than  'notice*  it;  but w«  hara  graal  latidbctioa  in  raeomiMBdIas  to  tha  partlcttlar  attontton 
or  itadanta  in  tbaolosr  a  book  w  eandld  and  w  octliodos,  M  JudlcloiM  aad  w  « 


•*Tha  Irian  or  this  voAiioompribraalTa  and  jatdeSnIta.  It  onbodloi  nra^  oriidnal  thoothl. 
and  tba  antbort  babMt  oTtoanMns  ^"fi^  «id  careftol  arranveaBam  lUnd  bUn  In  vood  rtaad. 
Wbatarar  diSteanea  of  opinion  thwt  amy  ba  on  Mmdffy  toplo;  it  voold  be  Idk  to  qotolion  tha  traal 
rtMBty  *iwS  by  tha  laafnod  Piui—i.  Aa  tha  mttfacti  traatod of  baTo boon  and  are oe  much  dla* 
en— d.itwm  ba  aalldbctocy  to  OMny  to  reoalTa  a  book  which  azpoundaMAilly.  and  nalntaiu  w 
fbrdMy,  and  on  a  acriptwal  bad%  tha  Tlavs  or  ooo  w  wall  quaUflad  to  vaaL'-VaMmaf  «/dMml 


FAULT  FBATEBS, 

As  antborised  by  the  QeBernl  Assembly  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  with 
other  Pjrayers  by  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Aids  to 
Devotion,  forming  a  Oonne  of  Prayera  Cor  Poor  WeekSb  Crown  Svo.  red 
edges,  price  4s.  0d. 


JIfESSJtS  BLACKWOOD  ^  SONS' 


GEOLOaT  rOB  aSXEEAL  BEADEB8. 

A  BBRIBB  OF  POPULAR  SKVICHB8  HT  OBOXXMT  AND  PAL- 
JBONTOLOOT.  By  DAYID  PAGE,  F.a&B.  F.Q.BL  8eeoad  Witte, 
eoatalniog  s«YenU  New  Cbapteni    Price  6i. 

Mmhi  ifcow  ef  Mr  ftg*  —  aiqliQ  — d  FalwirtilBfF'  1lMvM««l«r«Ml  vIrotmh  la  Mvta^  itar 
Mffw  «vprw  tk«  iwdv  wiik  A  p«teBlk  tfliviv  «f  lMnrii«,  Mr  evwvWIa  kta  «teli »  yaapaM 
aiMt  aapNtMNM  MraOaology :  aiMt  llMV  kMv  tka  k^pff  Hi  oTlahtac  hta  Mnlglttw^  «•  tk«  *nor 
■M««  iMndU  lBM«4  of  l«4lB«  kla  kr  Iht  toctoMH  Md  W«IU«li«  pMfei  of  ■ 
■ad  artfflcUl  daMUaMloK"— JMiwthv  JkvtaiL 
"Tkb  If  MM  or  tiM  bMl  of  Mr  ratc^  MMT  p 


ATLAS  OF  OLABSIOAL  aEOaSAFHI. 

By  ALEX.  KEITH  JOU178TON,  LLD.  P.RS.E.  F.G.8.    AKewud 

greatly  Enlarged  Edition.    Royal  4to,  half-bound  morocco,  price  SSa. 

TiM  MlditKma  uv  to  eztcmlT*  and  haperuni,  m  to  rnidor  thb  labflurtfelij  •  M«  Woaft- 
tiM  moat  complete  of  ita  kind  in  gvncral  um.  ThcM  cocapriM,  bodd—  vory  largo  oddllloBO  lo 
the  fbnner  Plotco,  A  New  Mat  or  -rnir  Wubla  as  Kif«m-ii  to  tmb  AKcmn ;  A  Mr*  and  b- 
Urgcd  MAr  or  ths  PsutrcmMPM**.  Attica,  Ac;  A  MAr  or  tu  Octib  OauomAmt  vr  Tsa 
OovMitv.  For  the  laM  of  theer,  aa  well  aa  flsr  the  matter  printed  la  mnl  on  FUtao  XIII.  aa« 
XV.,  the  Author  b  indebted  to  the  R^bt  Hon.  W.  B.  OLAoeTaata.  who  noc  only  placed  al  hk 
diapoaal  the  illiutrationa  to  hla  noat  IntareaUnf  woft.  '  Uoaacr  aad  the  UoBMric  Afaa^*  hat 
enhanced  the  fhTonr  by  rerlrfnc  the  proof-abccta  of  the  pUtea  and  tnt,  aa  adaplod  fcr  ihh 
Atlaik  The  new  naatea  inierted  in  the  foniAr  Mapa  hare  been  encraved  la  a  aaaalkr  laaar. 
Icarinc  the  more  Important  plaeoa  prominent  for  the  adTantago  of  Junior  clOMei.  A  rinaipiaaa 
Index  to  the  whole  is  civen.  with  the  geocraphical  poaltioa  off  orory  place  where  p— ftla.  Hi 
modem  equivalent  wherevar  aacertatead,  aod  the  aeceatvatioa  off  tha  narna  cartAaUr  wrto* 


DESIGNS  FOE  VILLA  BESIDEVOES. 

By  JOHN  8TARF0RTH,  Architect  Compriaing  Perapective  Viewi, 
Elevations,  Ground  Plana,  Stone  and  Timber  Detaila,  and  Ceilingi.  40 
Flatea,  royal  4to,  beautifully  engraved  on  copper,  with  Deacriptioaa. 
Price  25a.,  bound  in  cloth. 


OOHTSIBnTIOSS  TO  VATXTRAL  EI8T0BT, 

CniKFLv  IN  Relation  to  the  Food  of  th2  People.    By  a  Bnzal  IX D. 

Crown  8vo,  price  6a. 

"The  volume  oontalna  MT«ral  able  and  InidractlTt  papera  en  the  abaadaaco  of  ftwd  which  la 
contained  In  our  riven  and  aeaa,  and  the  beat  meana  of  maUai  U  available  far  oar  «adar4M  papa- 

latlon.--if«m*iv  /"orf. 


A  FIAQTIQAL  TEEATISE  ON  THE  OULTTJBE  OF  TEE 

PWE.APY\A.     \il  \i^N\\i  '^WSUSK^,  kKVfttfleld  Gardena,  N.B. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS, 


BIB  ABCEBBALD   ALI80FS   HISTOBIES— PEOPLE'S 

EDITION. 

I. 

THE  HI8T0BT  0?  EUSOPE,  from  the  CmrnnOTdimcnt  of  the 
Fbkvch  RsvoLunoK  to  thb  Battls  of  Watxbloo.  Twelve  vols.,  and 
Index  volume,  price  61t. 

IL 

THBHISTOBT  0?  E17E0PE,  from  the  FIJI  of  Vapdeon  to  the  lo- 

OHBION  OF  LoDXf  Napolbon.    Eight  vols,  crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth, 
with  %  copious  Index,  price  84s. 


SCHOOL    EDITIOV. 

TEE  EIGHTEEIT  OHBISTIAN    OEVTITBIES. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE,  Author  of  *  The  History  of  Aance.'  With 
Index.    Price  66. 

'*l!yl^tii«bwtlUitoric>l«ptta««w<h>w<T<rptniwd,«ftdUwppU<i>grwitw>a>la.'thhkiww 


SCHOOL    EDITIOV. 

EISTOBT  OF  FBANOE  FBOH  THE  EABLIEST  TIMES 

TO  1848.    By  the  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE,  Author  of  the  *  Eighteen  Chris- 
tian Centuries.'    With  Index.    Price  6s. 

OantalM  «twt  I— dtng  laddrnt  vorth  lh«  t«Uii^  uid  ftbomdi  la  word-falnllac.  vtMRoT  » 
■ii^rftph  Imi  ofUn  m  modi  Mtirt  lift  In  It  m  omi  of  Umm  iach-tquw*  ■«^'»<f  of  Um  grwl 


ess?^ 


HEW  OEOGBAPmOAL  OL&SS-BOOES. 

By  the  Bit.  ALEXANDER  MACKAT,  LL.D.  F.RG.S. 

L 

▲  Xi^AL  0?  XODEBH  GSOGBAPHT,  Xathematioa],  Fhyileftl, 

AND '  PouTiCAL.     With  s  copious  Index,  crown  Svo,  pp.  760,  price 
7s.  6d. 

II. 

ELEMENTS  07  XODEBH  GE0GEAFH7,  Ibr  the  nie  of  Junior 
Classes.    Second  Edition.    Crown  9vo,  doth,  pp.  800,  price  3b. 

ITt. 

OUTLnrES  07  XODEBH  0E0GEAFH7,  a  Book  for  Beginnen. 

18mo,  pp.  112,  price  Is. 

"Tbort  ta  no  work  of  the  kind,  in  tho  Bnglirii  or  any  otkor  luiffoaeob  known  to  mo.  which  eooMi 
■0  H«M-  nj  WmI  of  ptrfection  in  •  achool-book.  oo  tha  important  nilOwt  of  which  it  trwu*  lu 
•mncMBOBt.  ityto.  Ml«ction  of  nuUtor,  iknriMH.  and  ihorouch  accuravj  of  lUtcmcnt,  It  is  without 
a  ftTal:Md  knowing,  at  I  do.  tho  vaM  aateuni  of  labour  andnwarch  bestowed  on  lu  production. 
LBUJ^A**!*  **-"»  iWyciaMitd  at  to  inMiro.  bj  an  esiMnlTO  »!«,  a  wellnMtltwl  rrward-'-it. 
&lcai  AtimM,*  4t.  ^^  -w  -^     #  -»  r 

"Tha  boat  gaim  aph/  wo  havo  mr  ao  with.'  Sptetaiar. 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 


THE  HIBTOBT  OF  BOOTLAIB,  FBOH  AftBIOOLA'S  H- 

YA8I0N  TO  THE  BETOLUTION  OF  1688.   By  JOHN  HILL  BUBTOK. 
IJLa,  Anyior  of  the « Book-Hiwtar/ Um  •  Boot  AbnMd,*  Ac 


THE  EAIBT  EOBBE-BOOZ| 

Or,PiMliotl  lMlnietioBilBBSdta«Diflfiiig»aidtlMa«ii«alCH«aiid 
XungoBMiit  qT  HofMi.  QyaCAVALBT  OmCBR  ANcwEditta, 
wtthlllutatiaiL 


AHASDTBOOZ  OF  lOSSE  Li¥,  AIB  OF  THE  LAVS 

BBLATINO  TO  ENGLISH  SFOBTS.   Qf  a  a  XEBEWETHER,  Eio-. 
of  Ui6  Northezn  Clronit 


A  HAITDT  BOGE  OF  HETEOBOLOGT. 

By  ALEXANDEB  BUGHAN,  Becretoiy  d  the  Scottiah  Meteorological 
Society. 


PHTBIOLOGT  AT  THE  FABM,  IB  BEABINa  ABD  FEED- 

INO  THE  LIVE  STOCK.     By  WILLIAM  SELLER*   M.D.   F.AS.E, 
and  HENUY  STEPHENS,  F.U.&E. 


THE  BELATIOBS  OF  THE  SOIEBOES  TO  OBE  ABOTHEB, 
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